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CHARACTER SKETCH: 


NICHOLAS II.—TSAR , 


THE “EMPEROR OF PEACE.” 


| PARNELL THE AVENGER. 
- A PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE. Ss 


BY THE EDITOR. : 


ARTICLES \G REVIEWED. 


Anglo-Amevi.anism. By Mr. Cham- NG The Charming American as House 
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FRENCH COFFEE. || [mo sei St ben 


Delicious for Breakfast or After Dinner. D ATED se A a Delicious 


: | a Powder 
: ; In *makirg, use rather less quantity, it being so much Wie ; Met. Price 
" ' stronger than ordinary Coffee. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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For INDEX aad ADVERTISERS, see pages xvi. & xvii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page — 




















‘ “Worth a-Guinea a Box.” 


{ EECHAM 5 
7 + PILLS 


FOR ALL 


| LIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Headache, Constipation, 


ft 








Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 





PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


MIOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire 


Wf In. Boxes; 48..130. and 2s. 9d. each, with full 
' E.C. directions, 
e St. Station) iy THE 1s. 1D. Box CONTAINS 56 PiLLs. 














THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 
Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION and 
Chest Diseases may be had post free for One Shilling, Smaller 
Edition 6¢., from Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists and Patent 
—— Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 25. o@., 4s. 64., 115, and 225. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


oP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











apy TOOTHACHE 


j Prevents Decay, Saves 
srr aaa Nights 


Neuralgic bem ay 4 and all pieave 
i Pains temoved BUNT 
$? NERVINE, All ante ls. Yt 





2 
ty 


‘ciel PURILINE 7°°t! 
ndsome, ; POLISH. 
mbs ‘made # Purify and Beautify the Teeth with Pearly Whiteness; Polish the 
or points. mel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy all Living Germs ; and Keep the Mouth 
rs 4 Delicious Condition of Comfort, Health, Purity and Fragrance. It is 
i fa Powder or Soft Paste that will scatter over clothing and soil the 
Price 1s. Sold by Chemists, &c. Post Free by 


uma SA. WILSON, 21, New Park Road, Brixton Hill, LONDON, 8.W. 


— 7 








DUPLICATOR 


foduces HUNDREDS of Copies of 
WRITING, DRAWINGS, MUSIC, ete. 
USEFUL FOR 


es, do. ‘i Rcutars, Price Lists, Designs, &c. 


L Gree ICE FROM S86 $/= De-criptive Lists and Specimens Post Free. 


BRU =ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 
IN. Lovet ; Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


wines IS NO eerres ene a pi 


Z VES RE EY 
WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST DRUGS. 
Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins, 

















Varicose Veins 


BAILEY’S 


PROPERLY FITTED. 

A badly fitting stocking, or one made m 
unsuitable material, is not only no good, 
tt is positively harmful. : 

‘““VARIX,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean and 
repair them, post free two stamps. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 


EST 1833 
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No. Superfluous Fat, 
but Good Muscle. 


Mr. Ropert Tuck, 7, Richmond Rd., Southsea, writes on October 25th, 1898 :— 

‘€Please send a sample of ‘Frame Food’ Jelly, for which I enclose 3¢, 
for. postage;: lam desirous of trying it for our baby, who has been brought up»: 
entirely, on ‘Frame Food’ Diet from six weeks old, with results most grati- 
fying to ourselves, and to the utmost benefit of the child. ‘The way-he has 
thrived on it is truly wonderful. He is now just over nine months, and we think 
he will walk at twelve months, he is so strong. 

“‘T may add, that I am satisfied the food does everything that is claimed for 
it; not making a lot of superfluous fat, but good muscle.” 


(Ad testimonials published by the Frame Food Co. are absolutely unsolicited and gratuitously given.) 


OMMENDED by DOCTORS 





eas \ 
RS . = \ 


Most Nutritious. Very Digestible. 


‘“*FRAME FOOD” DIET supplies the ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, ALBUMINOIDS, and other 
constituents necessary for the full development of the bones and muscles of young INFANTS and 
growing CHILDREN ; it builds up the strength of the INVALID wasted by disease. To expectant 
and nursing mothers it is invaluable, as it helps to replace the loss in the maternal system, and adds 
largely to the value of the milk as a food: and as ‘FRAME FOOD” DIET is composed of all the 
constituents forming a-perfect food, it should be taken by all who seek to preserve their health; 


Sold Everywhere in Tins, 1 |b. at 1s., 4 Ibs, at 3s. 9d. 


= “FRAME FOOD” JELLY 


like “‘ FRAME FOOD” DIET, ccnta‘ns the Organic 
Phosphates and Albuminoids (extracted from 


as Malt eer of Wheat Bran) which are vitally necessary for developing the 
: } Human Frame, and invigorate and strengthen at every 

period of life. It possesses the nutritive and diges‘ive pro- 

perties of Malt Extract, is much cheaper and more palat- 


Extract ; y Tp. able. Children eat it readily cn bread and butter or in 


pecdings, and grow stout and strong when using it. It 
wilds up the strength of the Invalid; it keeps the athlete 


D li ‘ | sn. in pevfect condition; and adults find it invigorates and 
€11C10US | Gre i Vitalises all the functions of the body. 


|; Ons ! Sold in Air-tight d, 
as Jam. _ Covered Jars of about 1h. at 9 


3-/b. Sample “FRAME FOOD” DIET, or Sample 5-oz. Jar of “FRAME FOOD" JELLY sent FREE on receipt of 
3d. to pay postage ; both Samples sent for 4d. for postage. 


Address—Depr. S$, FRAME FOOD CO., Lrp., Battersea, LONDON, S.W. | 
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ge- SEE SPECIAL OFFER AT FOOT OF PAGE. 








We make no extravagant and foolish assertions respecting 
‘*KOKO,” as to its being “the best in the world,” and 
that kind of nonsense. We yoint to cur testimon‘als in proof of the 
value of ‘‘ KOKO” for tie Ha’r. The high social standing of the 
writers is a guavantee of the genuineness and undoubted excellence 


ef our rre*arat on. 
palms Sania Reel 

















The German Ambassador's Daughter, Princess 
HOHENLOHE, writes :— 


“* KOKO’ is the BEST DRESSING I KNOW. IT KEEPS 
the head cool, promotes growth, and .s i1 every way EXCELLENT.” 


A DOCTOR writes (the original may b: s:en at the Company’s 
_—_—_—_—_ Offices) : 


“*Gentlemen,—After using your ‘KOKO’ for over six months, I 
must acknowledge its superiority over any other dressing for the hair 
which I have tried. It keeps the head perfectly cool, and it dos eradi- 
cate dandriff, and gives the hair a fine glossy appearance. The med ici : 
treatment of dandriff may be pune up in six words—namely, ‘ Kee 
the head saturated with oil.’ o doubt this is efficient ; but if a 
adopt this method, the head becomes d rty, for the simple reason that 
all moving particles are cau ght and re tained by the pa. and again, 

bed-linen is rendered disgusting by being stained. Now, your ‘KOKO 
possesses none cf these disadvantages, and is rine Pe ‘if not more, 
effectual. Itis for this reason that I prefer it to any other dressing 
Since first trying it I have used no other, and have great pleasure in 
recommending it to my friends and patients. I send you this little note 
merely to let’ you know how well pleased I am with your preparation.” 


The Late MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


The Celebrated Authoress, sent the following remark: ible Testim« onial : 
‘‘ Brougham House, Malvern,—I have used your *‘ KOKO’ now since 
June last, and I have not only stopped the falling out which had been 
excessive after a severe illness, but - have an entirely new growth of 
hair, while the old hair is longer. As Iam not a young woman, but 
an old one, I think it is a co nvincing test of the value of your 
preparation.” 


: er Miss ELLEN TERRY, our Great Actress, writes :— 
Produced by using “KOKO ” for the Hair. ‘T have used ‘KOKO’ for the hair for years, and can assure my 


> 
Puoto From Lire.—The original, with other very beautiful heads of friends that it stops the hair from falling out, promotes the gro wth, 
hair, may b2 s:en on | app! ic ation to the Company. _eradicates dandriff, and is s the most Pleas sant dressing i imz ng na nable.’ 














SPECIAL OFFER "° er°reite Kono.” 
A 4/6 Trial Bottle for SQl- sete ome ie & 


prepaid, one regular 120z. Bottl+ of “KOKO” for the Hair, price of which is 4/6, prov idec 1 
W. 2 D it is ordered within ten days from the date of this offer. In ho « = Will mote than one bott'e be 
89. sent for the use of the same person on this Coupon, as we make the offer solely for trial, knowing it 

7. 7: ec. 20, I 8. creates a demand when once used; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus 
practically give ayway one bot:le to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising ny 
person into who;e hands this offer comes may avail themeelves of it. Address all 





orders with Coupon to— 


( "OU PON KOKO-MARICOPAS CO., LTD., 16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON. 
e Orders may be sent with this Coupoa after the expiratior late, provi i 1 we are then issui 
“ al b ttle Ccupons, and if we are not, the money will be sotugene This Coupon will be re a 
BEVIS MARKS, E.©., or 233, REGENT STREET, W., and 2s. only will be required. when 
T i - , 4 sented personal lly. 
he Koko-Maricopas Co., Ltd, “Koko” is sold by all Chemists and Stores 
at 2/6 & <4&/G per Bottle. 
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Messrs, LONGMIANS AND G0.’S LIST. 





PITT : Some Chapters of his Life and Times. By the 


Right Hon. Epwarp Gipson, Lord AsHBouRNE, Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland. ‘With 11 Portraits. 8vo. ars. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: being a) Soae 
to ‘Pickle the Spy.” By Anprew LANG, With 4 Plates, 8vo, 7 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE.” 
Rev, Lewis DN ee — Profeseat a Gr 
versity of St, Andrews. ; 8vo. vay 


THE TRADITION. 
By Domenico Compa 
Translated by IsaBEu 
ANDREW LanG. 8yo. 1 

BIRDS IN LONDON. “By W. H. Hupson, 1, Fs &e. 
With 17 Plates and’ rs ‘Illustrations in the Text by ‘Devan npn 
A. D. McCormick, ana from Photographs from Nature, by R. B 
LopGE. 8vo. 12s, i 

THE “METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By 

: SHADWORTH H. Honcson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon, Fellow C. C 
0: ; Past-President of the Aristotelian Society; Author of ‘Time 
and Space,” &c. 4 vols.  8vo. 36°. net. 


MY .INNER LIFE: being a Chapter. in Personal 
Evolution and Autob‘ography. By Joun Beatrisa Crozier, Author 
of “* Civilisation and Progress,” &c. 8vo. 14s. 

DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE): Fragments 

' —_ “i “age of an Alien. By F. Max Miu er. New Edition. 
rown 8vo. 

LECTURES *ON THE -NATIONAL GALLERY. 
bi Pau * erm gd Ph.D. With 20 Plates and 7 Ulustrations in the 

‘ext. rown 4to. gs. 

MEMORIES OF AN-OLD COLLECTOR, By Count 
MICHAEL Tyszkrewicz. Translated’ by Mrs. ANDREW Lanc. With 
g Plates. Crown 8yo. 6s, > 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. ; 

New Eopition, REvisgp AND ENLARGED. With 49 IHustrations. 

Crown 8vo. tos. 62. 

ATHLETICS. By MONTAGUE | SHEARMAN,... With 
Chapters on ATHLETICS AT ScHooL, by W. Beacn Tuomas; 
ATHLETIC SporTs IN py a by C. H. Suerri; A Contribution 
on Paper-CHasinG, by W. Rye; and an INTRODUCTION by Sir 
RicHarp WesstTEr, Q.C., M.P. 

*,* This volume contains some of the matter published in Athletics 
and Football, 1887, but other chapters are entirely new, and the whole 
has been thoroughly revised and enlarged, and the records brousht ae to the 
latest available date. Many'of the itlustrations are also new, 's hoped 
that the separate volume on Football will be published in the Sonine of 1899. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrowdale. 
By Epna Lyaui. Crown 8vo., 6s: 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA-SIDE. With 31 
Coloured Pictures by FLorEnceE Upton; Verses by BertHA Upton. 

' Authors of ‘‘ Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg,” &c. Oblong 4to. 6s. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE BOLD 
BABES. By S. Rosamunp Prakrcer, Author of ‘The Adventu-es 
of the Three Bold Babes.” bios 24 Coloured Pictures and 24 Out- 
line Pictures. Oblong gto. 35. 6 

TWO LITTLE RUNAWAYS. Adapted from the 
French of Lovis Desnoyers, By James BuckKLANp. With 110 
Illustrations by Ceca ALpin.- Crown 8yo. 6s. 


LONGMANS’ SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
Edited and with Introductions by ANDREW Lana. 


COLERIDGE. With 18 Illustrations by PATTEN 
Witson. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3°. 67. 

WORDSWORTH. With 16 Illustrations by ALFRED 
Parsons, A.R.A, Crown 8vo., pilt edges. 35. 67. 






















MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1898. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Selected and Edited by AxprEw Lanc. With 66 Illustrations by 
H, J. Forv, Crown 8vo. ‘6s. 


LONGMANS’ CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
YULE LOGS: a Story-book for Boys. Edited by G. A. 


Henry, With 6x Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York; and Bombay. 





“Sunes Si 





SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EpGar Sanperson, M.A, With a Map and Four Portraits on 


Copper. Crown 8vo., 55. 
IRD KITCHENER. | GENERAL GORDON 
D CROMER. hs RT. HON. CECIL RHODES. 


of the; up and exploration of the African continent is 

fas iter accuracy. . . .. Undoubtedly the best summary 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘is-as- peeereeny as his under- 








STs THE LA. By ALEXANDER 
Author of “The ‘Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” etc, 
Six Plans and Four Portraits on . Crown 8vo., 5s. 


With 
WELLINGTON. | MASSENA. 
SOULT. SIR JOHN MOORE. 
‘No better time than the present, when the relations between France and 
Great Britain have~been sofull of anxiety, could have ben chosen for the 
issue of ‘ The War in the Peninsula.’ It well deserves the attention of 


a aecetion that has.grown up since the days of Talavera.”’—Scotsman. 
Shand has done good’service in the production of this excellent 


Sig oy ‘orld. 

THE HOPE OF *EMMORTALITY : an Essay in- 
corporating the alge y apes ures of 18: By the Most Rev. J. E. C 
Waunox, Bishop of Second Baiting, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


“States its arguments so vt chien eloquently that it cannot but pe read 
with interest Be many. to Stiidy of the subject as a chapter of 
theology would get abi ul.” —Scotsman. 

“The style. Ay bat once © py . The evolution of the 

rine is ind > whoysne # raced.” British Weekly. 


meer OF. ‘TO-DAY : their Life and Conversation. 
‘ CornisH, Author sph ‘by Ceatw at the Zoo,” &c. With sixteen 


Raw, “of Wishaw. Crown 8vo. 


rn said t all‘whd are ef SS in animal life.” — 
Daily Graphic. 


apart a-Damestic 
M. Dew- h: twelve Illustrations by 


ngs the beasts and birds 
5 até most amusing’interpretations 
Sen We heartily recommend our readgengeseyaigee for themselves this 
interesting collection.” —Glasgow Herald,” 


HEROES OF CHIV. ‘ALRY AND eC! E. 
Beowulf, hur, and. Si ‘ A. Je Cr A f ‘¢ Stories 
oe Woo” ee Wiican neers in Col hee by G Pibence. 


uel X beautify illustrated book, well: written, aid scholarly.’ ’—Scotsman. 
“As deeply i ee fag as anything that this accomplished writer has yet 


given us;”—Wo. 

‘THE KING’S and H6w he*Supped with his 
Masters By Rev. E. Guasar, Author of “In. Lincoln Green.” With, 
Iipstrasions | by Sypnev Hatt, . 

** We have read no other historica our e fascinating since we closed 

‘In Lincoln Green.’”—St. Fames’s Gaze 

“Stirring and merry, beautifully: fiustrated; beightty written.” — 
laily Telegraph. 


= ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: a Story of 
poleon’s Days. By Frank Cowper, Author of ‘‘ Caedwalla,” &c. 
_With Eight ert ant Crown 8ve., 55. 
‘ An unusually spirited story.” — Spectator. 
“A very stirring ‘story of the old days of Napoleon I. and. the Great 
War.” —Record. 
“To perplexed parents and guardians at Christmas-time ‘The Island of 
the English ’ may be most warmly recommended, and if they are wise, thcy 
will read the book themselves before passing it on.” —Zondon Review. 


MRS. MARSHALL’S NEW STORY: 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S IN THE 
DAYS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. A Story. By Mrs. 
Marsua tt, Author of ‘In Westminster Choir.” With Illustrations by 
T. HAamitton CRAWFORD. 58. 

“From cover to cover full of interest to everyone who knows London : nd 

Wren’s work in it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

bad Out of this unique life Mrs. Marshall has evolved a deeply-inter2sting 
story.’’—Western Morning News. 


A NEST OF SKYLARKS. A Story. By M. E. 

Wincuester, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” With ietsedipns, 58. 

“ Miss Winchester’s tales for girls are right in feeling, unaffected in senti- 

ment, high and exact in principle, and sound in judgment. *A Nest cf 
Skylarks ’ is in all respects worthy of her previous stories.” —I!ordd. 












Lonpon : SEELEY AND CO. (Limrrep), 38, Great Russett STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 6O.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vedette.”) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo., 6s. 
SPEOTATOR.—‘‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English: litera- BOOKMAN.—‘‘ There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about z 


“ture produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical | chosen people, but there is a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing 
scenes.. The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially | gallantry, for daring and difficult feats, wh’ch generous-hearted boys and 
Satisfactory. ... The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever | men will respond to quickly. There is nota flabby paragraph from beginning 


it finds him,” to end.” 








' “4 definitive biography.”—Patt MALL GazeTTE. 
** FIRST: EDITION IMMEDIATELY EXHAUSTED. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known 
; ri : ‘ ~ » Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


© °K LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By SIDNEY ‘LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


oe -—‘ A ‘marvel of research, and, though we find it hard to agree STANDARD.—“ Supersedes Halliwell-Phillips’ ‘ Outlines,’ and embodies 
With all the’ duthor’s conclusions, it is, on the whdle, rémarkably temperate, ‘| al} the researches ‘of Phillips himself, and of pretty nearly every other 
“faditious; ahd convincing. Never before ‘has ‘learning been brought to bear | scholar, ‘ancient-er modern; who /has-laboured.to elucidate Shakespeare’s 
*upon Shakes 5 biography with anything like the same-force. personal history. ‘ : 
- "MORNING POST.—“-The most useful, the most trustworthy, and the DAILY ICLE.—“‘By far the most competent short life of 
most complete account of Shakespeare’s career that as yet been given to the Shakespeare that we possess, and it must finda place in éven the most 
_ English speaking world.” modest Shakespearian library.” 


With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo., 85. 6d. ~ < : | POPULA R 6 NO VELS 
The Cruise of the “Cachatot” Round the World after Sperm Whales. By 8, 

Frank T, Buven, First Mate. With a Letter to the Author from Rupyarp Kiptinc. 
Rhodesia and its Government. By H.C. THomrson, Author of ‘The Chitral.Cam- | By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 








y, “ 
2s “ A Purk.” A i da Map, la 8vo., Helbeck of Bannisdale. Fourth Edition. 
paign, , and of ‘The Outgoing Turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo. ~— — Mae will — — Mrs. Humphry 
'The Sepoy Mutiny. As seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp Sey 5 Ee es? ae OY eS ey & a 
: VisartT. With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and ro Illustrations, large crown 8vo., 75. 6d. wa} mete — ee Edition 
The Life of Charies Stewart Parnell (1849—1891), By R. BARRY O’Brien, Author ** An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any 
: of “Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. - With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a | other living woman could. have: written. it.’ 
Facsimile Letter. 2 vols., large post 8vo., 215. Standard. ~~ : 
“A very interesting book on a remarkably interesting subject.” —Spectator, By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
“ Not only indispensable to the student of political affairs, but most interesting to the general | Rogden’s Corner. Third Edition. 
reader.” —Literalure. : 5 . ; feVA In Kedar’s Tents. Seventh Edition. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Reprinted fromithe “ Cornhill Magazine.” Second Edition. | The Grey Lady. New Edition, With 12 
: Crown 8vo., 6s. ‘ ; Full-page Illustrations." “ 
‘The writer has a pretty wit and gossips amiably.”— Times. The’ Sowers. Nineteenth Edition. 
The Ring and the Book. By Rosert Browninc. New Illustrated Edition. With 
2 Portraits and 12 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. : The T By ~ ny ono With 
The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. Tuackeray. New and Cheaper Edition. Square pi, ret: Me od, 4 
16mo., 25. 6d, ; Uncle Bernac. Second Edition. With 12 
Mrs. Perkine’s Ball. By M. A. Tirmarsu. With 22 Coloured Illusts. Feap. 4to., 75. 6d. Full-page Illustrations. 
*,* A Reprint in the Original Form of Thackeray’s Popular Christmas Story. Leo Stone. With 8 Full-page Illustraticns. 
Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. By the late Joun AppINGTon Symonps. | The ite Company. Eighteenth Edition. 


New Edition. 3 vols. With 2 Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


‘Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance. By Mrs. Livan F. Fiev. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. The Castile inn. With a Frontispiece. 
0., 6s. Second Edition. 
Aurora Leigh. By Exizaseru Barrett Browninc. New and Cheaper Edition. With an “ A capital story in Mr. Weyman’s best manner.” 
x Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, | —g¢ James's Gazette. 
gilt top, 36. 6d. By S. R. CROCKETT 
NEw NOVELS. oa ; 





‘ Second Edition. With 8 Full- 
Thecia’s Vow. By the late Antonio GaLLeNca, Author of “Castellamonte,” &c. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ae yo Pegg mont - ” 


Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo, By Anna Howartu, Author of “ Jan; an Afrikanda.” Cr, 8vo., 6s. | ony Kelly, Arab of the City. Thirty-third 
y»‘* A tale which fully maintains the impression created by her earlier novel.”—Sfectator. | housand, 


Lonpow: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 





15, WATERLOO PLaceg, S.W. 
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HORAGE "MARSHALL '& SON'S 


NEW LIST. 


The Long White Cloud 


AO TEA ROA. 
» By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, 


Formerly Minister of Education and Labour in New Zealard ; 
now Agent-General in London to the Colony. 

Being a descriptive and historical account of New Zealand, with 
special chapters on the Maoris, their history and traditions, on the 
Maori wars, and on the social and political development of the 
Colony. Illustrated. with maps and o-namental native devices, and 
with numerous full-page pictures. 

Price SIX SHILLINGS net. 

The Atheneum says: “ Beautifully got up and illustrated. Among 
the special merits o! Mr. Reeves’ book is a remarkably fine study of the 
character of Sir Georg: Grey.” 

The Daily Chronicle a eg 





In ‘The Long White Cloud’ he has given 
us what is out and away t est book on New Zealand.” 

The Daily News says: ‘‘ We know no single volume which is so eminently 
readab!e or so likely to be useful in creating an interest in these wild and 
m2gnificent islands in the South Pacific.” 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Four EvANGELIsTs, 

Being a Chronological arrangement of the Gospel narratives. With an 
Introductory Study by the Very Rev, F. W, Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, 
In special types, with 32 fine full-pag: Illustrations of the Holy Land, 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Review of Reviews says’: ‘‘No.better Christmas gift-book could be 
desired. But it is not merely a book for the Christmas season, but one for 
all seasons of the year.” 





STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. By James ForHertncHam. Crown 8vo., 
570 pp. Price 7s, 6d. 
The BisHor or DuruHam writes: “I read the first edition with very great 
“interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it 
to friends as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.’ 


TYPICAL CHRISTIAN LEADERS. By the Rev. 
Joun Crirrorb, M.A., D.D. “Crown 8vo. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

Dr. Clifford’s new. volume consists of Address2s delivered during the last 
twenty years, and dealing with the leaders of Christian thought of the past 
two generations, Besides others, there are eulogi:s of Mr. Gladstone, Dean 
Stanley, Canon Liddon, Robert Browning, Thomas Carlyle, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, Dr. Dale, Pwof. Drummond, and Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


STUDIES IN TEXTS. By JosepH PaRKER, D.D. 
Price $s, 6d. per Volume. 

A series of six volumes, Conta‘ning Sermons, Outlines, and Suggestions, 
suitable for Preachers, Bible Students, etc., and for Home and Family 
Reading. The FIRST TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 

The British Weekly says: “Dr. Parker’s ‘Studies in Texts’ p:omiszs to 

b: one «f his most valuable productions. _The second volume contains some 

of his bright2st thoughts, ane will suggest many things to every preacher,” 

THE: “STORY OF THE EMPIRE” SERIES. 
Edited by Howarp A. Kennepy. Price 1s, 6d. 

The Times says: ‘It may be said generally of these us:ful little volumes 
that no English schoolroom should be without them, and many people who 
have long left the schoolroom may be glad to find within reach so easy and 
agreeable a means of increasing their knowledg: of the British Empire. 

THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. THE STORY OF CANADA. 

By Sir Water Besant. | By Howarp A. Kennepy. 

THE STORY OF INDIA. THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Demerrivs C, Bovtcer. By W. Bast. Worsrotp, M.A 


| NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ick OF AUSTRALIA. | By,the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent- 
y Miss Fiora L, SHaw. 


General in London to the Colony. 


THE eet OF THE WEST INDIES. By ‘Arnorv Kennepy, M.A. 


Bound in red art linen. Pric2 1s. 6d. per volume. 








LONDON : 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 








THE: * REVIEW -OF REVIEWS” 
BOOK LIST. — 


Second Edition now Ready. 
THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Translation into Modern English 
from the Original Greek. 
[Westcott anp Hort’s Text.] 

IN TWO PARTS. 
Part |THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Limp Cloth. Price Feira, 


GLADSTONE IN CONTEMPORARY CARICA- 
TURE. Being a Collection of 200 Cartoons reproduced in miniature, 
illustrating the career of Mr. Gladstone from 1867 to 1898, selected from 
the pictorial satirical journals of all nations, and arranged in 3 
logical order with an elucidatory historical narrative. By 
STEAD. Is. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
GLADSTONE: A CHARACTER SKETCH. by 


W. T. Sreap, Illustrated with many interesting and characteristic 
Portraits of the Great Statesman and his family, and with views of 
Hawarden. Royal 8vo, 1s. 


THE CENTENARY OF 1798, and its Bear- 
ing on THE PRACTICAL POLITICS of To- DAY* 6d. Illustrated. 
The ‘Freeman’s Journal says thatthe articles reprintéd in this little 
volume have been described with much truth as ‘‘ one of the greatest blows 
struckefor the Home Rule cause in England for years past.” 


HER MAJESTY THE UEEN. Studies of the 
Sovereign and the Reign. By W. ‘IT. Sreap. With a Splendid Collo- 
type Portrait of the Cress for a Frontispiece. Crown 4to., pp. 176, 
cloth gilt, handsomely bound and copiously illustrated. 3s. 6d., post 
free. 


NOTABLES OF BRITAIN. An Album of Portraits 
and Autographs of the most Eminent Subjects of her Majesty in the 
Sixti-th Year of her Reign. Crown 4to., 212 pp, Ra ev bound in 
ornamental buckram, and printed on art paper. » post free. 


THE ANNUAL INDEX. TO PERIODICALS. 
(Covering ths Year 1857.) 16s., post free. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES.—Vol. I., coveri: ng 1890, , Vol. II., gayerieg 
1891. Vol. III., cover:ng 1832. Vol. IV., cove'iag 1853. Vol. V., coverin 
1894, all at 5s. ret per volume ; or 58. 6/. post free, 

Vol. VE., covering 1835. Vol. Vil, covering 1856. 
1897. 10s: each, post free. . 


NURSERY RHYMES: with Pictures to Paint. 
Crown 4to., with Coloured Frontispiece. 15. 64, 
Contains all the b:st Nurse-y Khymes in the Fngl’sh Language. With 
Original IMustrations by M’ss Bradley and Mr. Brinsley Le Fanu. Printed 
on cartridge paper with wide margin. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. In Half-Vearly 
Volumes from January 1891 to 1898. The NEW VOLUME (January 
to June, 1898). 55. 
These bocks are handsomely bound, and form in themselves a complete 
library of current thought, and the most complete. history of .contemporary 
politics published. 


“SATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD.” A Study of Des- 
uiring Democracy,as it is.to be seen in. NEW YORK TO-DAY. 
Bound in red cloth, 2s., post free. 


The volume is beautifully Illustrated with full-p-ge p'ctures of the City of 
New York, and with pen-and-irk portraits cf the leading citizens, by the 
distingvished artist, M. Gribayedoff. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA, By W. T. Sreap. 
Large 8vo., buckram, pp. 464. 6s. 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, 


Two Vols., pp. 1,600.. 20s. net. Profusely Illustrated. 





Vol. VITI., covering 





Published by the ‘‘ Review oF REVIEWS” Office, London. 
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2/6 | OUR VOW. A Story for Ch'ldren. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. Vil 





MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


ba COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








ih - 

4 price IN THE GRIP OF THE | SPAN TARD. 
By Hersert Havens, Author of “‘ Under the Lone Star.” 
Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. 

“It is a real boys’ book.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A FIGHTER IN GREEN: a Tale of Al- 
eria. By Hersert Havens, Author of “Fighting for 
reedom,” /‘Clevely Sahib,” &c. With 9 Illustrations by 

R. Talbot Kelly, R.B.A. Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 
cloth extra, gilt top. 


5/= | FRENCH AND ENGLISH: a Story of the 
date. | Struggle in the West. By E. EvERETT-GREEN, Author of 
al “In Taunton Town,” ‘Shut In,” &c. With 7 Illustrations 
by Wal Paget, and a Map, Crown 8vo., bevelled boards, 
loth extra, gilt top. 
‘Full of spirit and variety.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


| THE DORMITORY FLAG: a School Story. 

| By Haroip Avery, Author of ‘‘The Triple ae | 

‘* Soldiers of the Queen,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by W. 
Margetson. Crown 8vo.,bevelled boards,cloth extra, gilt top. 








| THROUGH PERIL TOIL, AND PAIN. 
By Lucy Tay LOR, Author of “Fritz of Prussia,” ‘ Going 
on Pilgrimage,” &c. With Illustrations by W. H. Mangus! 
son. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 





4/- 





TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. By E. Everett- 
Green, Author of “Tom Tufton’s Travels,” &c.> With 6 | 
| Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. Post 8vo., cloth extra. | 
“ Full of stirring interest,”—Record, 

| 


THE UNCHARTED ISLAND. By Sket- 
TON Kupporp, Author of ‘*‘ Hammond’s Hard Lines,” ‘‘ The 
Mess that Jack Made,” &c. With Illustrations by W. 
Rainey, R.I. Post 8vo.,.cloth extra, 

“A very fascinating treasure romance.” —Specta/or. 


|THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: Iis Trials and 
Triumphs. By Harotp Avery, Author of “ Soldiers of 
the Queen,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
“Will be voted in schoolboy parlance, ‘a ripping good book.’” 
—Record. 
|ONE SUMMER BY THE SEA. ByJ.M 
Cattweit, Author of “Dorothy Hyg “Timothy 
With Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. Crown | 


each, 





Tatters,” &c. 
8vo., cloth extra. 


aha v0 SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. A | 
Book designed to teach that the highest Achievement is | 
that which results in noble Manhood and Womanhood ; that | 

ere is something greater than wealth, —— than fame ; ' 
that character is the only success. By Orson Swett | 
Marpen, Author of “‘ Architects of Fate,” &c. Illustrated 


with Portraits of ¢ eminem Persons. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 


_|CHUMS AT LAST. By A. Forsyri Grant. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo , cloth extra. 
** An excellent story cf schoolboy rivalry.” —Sfectator. 


|THE GREEN TOBY JUG, and the, 
| Princess who Lived Opposite. Stories for Little Children. 
By Mrs. Epwin Honter. With numerous Illustrations by | 
J. H. Bacon. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
‘* A very pretty tale.” —Record, 


By E. L.}| 
HaverrFieEtp, Author of “On Trust,” &c. With 6 Illus- | 

} trations. Post 8vo., cloth extra. 
each, ‘ A fascinating story for children.” —Record. 


ESTHER’S CHARGE. By E. Everetr- 
Green, Author of ‘‘Olive Roscoe,” ‘‘ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” &c, With 6 Illustrations by J. H. Bacon. Post 8vo. 

| cloth extra. 


| KING ALFRED’S VIKING: a Story of | 

| the First English Fleet. By CHartes’ E, WutsT.er. 
With Illustrations, crown 8yvov, cloth extra, 

ni An excellent and spirited tale.’ *__ Globe 





THE WHITE NORTH. With Nordenskiold, 


2/- De Long, and Nansen. Dovetas, Author of 
“‘ Across Greenland’s Ice Fields,” ‘* Break ‘ng the Record,” | 








&c. With Illustrations, ena 8vo., cloth extra. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, - Paternoster Row, 


THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE: 


| GLORY. By Mrs. 


| FOUR NEW PICTURE BOOKS. Full of 


| Happy Holidays. 
| Round the Farm. 


| Play-‘lime. 
| A Christmas Ham- 


| Sugar F Plums. 


THE PIRATE'S GOLD: a True Story sof race 
Bur'ei Treasure. \'By Gornon St ABLES, M.D 
Author cf “ Every Inch a Sailor,” ‘“How Jack Mackenzie 
Won his Epaulettes,” ‘‘As We Sweep Through the Sea,” 
&c. With Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth extra. 


“ A pleasant little book of adventire.”—Spetiator. 


TRUE TO THE FLAG. By Geratpine R. 
Gtascow. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth 
extra. 

THE QUEEN’S NAMESAKE. By M. B. 
Synce, Author of “‘ Brave Men and Brave Deeds.” With 
Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth extra. 
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each, 





THE SWEDISH FOSTER- BROTHERS. 
By Mrs. Woops Baker, Author of “The Swedish Twins,” | 
“ Little Tora,” &c. With Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth | 
extra. | 

a Book for | 

Boys. By M. B.-Synce, Author of ‘‘ A Helping Hand,” | 
&c. Post 8vo., clotn extra, 

JACK’S VISIT. With numerous Illustrations, | 
post 8vo., cloth extra. | 1/- 

HAMILTON Syxcr. With | 
Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth extra. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF | 
PICTURES AND STORIES FOR 1889. « Small 4to:; | 
pictorial boards. 

“Contains a wealth of Pictures and Storizs for a shilling.”— | 


each. 


| St. Fames’ Gazette. 


THE FAVOURITE BOOK OF ALPHA- 
Is Large crown 8vo., fancy boards. With numerous 
ustrations. 


NEW SERIES | OF CHILDREN’ s| 
PICTURE BOOKS. | 


| 
At Five Shillings. | 
THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK. Stories | 


and Verses. Over 80 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to., | 

288 pages, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Reading matter, pictures, binding, and bold type combine to | 
make this a most attractive bock for children. | 








5/- 





At Three and Sixpence. 


| YOUNGSTERS. A Volume of Pictures and | 3/6 
Stories. With Coloured Plates. Royal 4to., 276 pages. 


At One Shilling. 


New Stories and Pictures With handsome Coloured Cover 1/- 

and Frontispiece. Royal 4to., g2 pages: 
Pretty Polly. each. 

Nursery Rhymes. | 





At Sixpence. 

EIGHT NEW PICTURE BOOKS. With | 

Coloured Cover and Frontispiece. Royal 4to. 

| Dicky Bird Tales. 6d 

Pretty Pets and e 
per. Pictures 

Peeps into Birdland. The Queen of Hearts 

| Wee Willie Winkie. | 


THE SIXPENNY A: ANIMAL “LPHABET. | 
With 16 pages of finely Coloured Plates, 67. Thick Paper | 6d. 
Edition, w:th linen- lined Cover, 15, | pa 

“ As a Sixpenny Picture Book it has few equals.” — Ye. 
SA. «mend Gazette. > 








London, E. er Park Side, Edinburgh ; and New Yak 
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Chatto & Windus's New Books. 


South London. By Sir WALTER BEsANT 
M.A., F.S.A.,-Author-of. “LONDON” and “WESTMINSTER. e 
With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, R.E., and 118 Iitustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


Voice and violin: t Sketches, Anecdotes, and’ 











‘ Robert Barr, 





Reminiscences. By Dr. T, L. Puirson, ‘Author of ** Famous Violini 
and Fine Violins. » * Cook 8vo., art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


Dr. Brewer's. Reader’s Handbook of 


FAMOUS NAMES IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS PRRBABICES, 
PROVERBS, PLOTS, STORIES, and POEMS. A New-Epition, 
revised throughout and ‘enlarged. Crown 8vo., voc, 75. 6d, 
pose. iterary reference it is unique. Perhaps tts most useful 
fais a pede matish amos - their mrp a Dihick os both —— and 
haustive.. rs. Hayma: Y warme. t thanks ss for mS he has 
devoted to bringing up to date this pall: Maaluahle handbook.” Seah 94 RE, 


A Bird’s-Eye View of a rp 
; INDIA. By: Sir’ RicHarp Tempe. With $2 Tilustrations 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 
“4 charming book. Altogether an agreeable ome! by an author who can chat 
pleasantly about subjects which he knows well." —T MES 


A Red’ Bridal. By Wi11am Wesratt, Author 
of “With the Red Eagle.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 








Popular Novels. Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Sum Silhouettes: Stories of London Life. By J. Dopswortu 
Sethe @ 


Joan, the Curate. *FuORENCE’ WARDEN; ~* © pamela 
Avr The Phantom City. By Wittiam WesTALL. 


y in Marble. By Apam LILBURN. 
soneem. By, SARAH Tyrum. 
Rachel ton. By Saran Tyrer. ‘ 
Once upen a Christmae Time. By. Gzorcz: Re Siu. sabes 


sonpetete og 
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Lando CHATTO & WINDUS, 112, St. Mattin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Each thing has its own sabi most thin, ngs bttend. to san iethin 
ae particular business pof ‘Oral ‘Tal blets t0 core Ind es icy 

io that 

Up to date the number of § ics. that sa to.do the same must be in 
the neighbourhood of 1,500 ;* ee rank number of Orain Tablets. doesn’t 
— to be 1,50%, Itisr1—A r 

vepensia psia and its uncomfortable‘family, a se Heartburn, 

Pain eight and Fulness after They require 


— at short notice. Orain Tablets wi phe pA to e+ wate 
5 =p will (make a man a ore gh for apni fear will 

make him love his neighbour. inside.a week, 

worn Tablets did not 

e-man or filly. IES a fey 

prescription of af pel a specialist 

umiliating confession, bit it, hasto bé made. 

The talent the a of quack 
is, in the case of Tablets, Put ings, 
maybe, but it is practical. 

A spoonful of truth is often taken with a of salt ; 
taken at all, which is foolish. a 

You must remember: that’ there is ‘a chance—possibly in you! ‘ooaed 
iong-odds chance, but, still a chance—that, tho rpm Ae of sai 
contents are in line with the trut + and if yo 
dyspeptic, you don’t need to be told that the merest chance of unloading your 
burden is worth more than an average risk. Orain Tablets are guaranteed 
innocuous, se that the risk in-their case figures out at—rs. ; the 
sum (in stamps) for which we will send you a bottle, post free. . Is it too big ? 


THE ORAIN €0.,.LTD., 
8, CATHERINE COURT, 
- LONDON, E.C. 
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‘much and such good material for 


‘the magazine réading public. ' 
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are merely compound the |. i. 
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« on December 1, at one shilling. 











best Christmas Number of any 
magazine yet published is th 
Christmas’ Double Number of 
the “Strand.” Its fiction is 
excellent, including stories by 
Conan Doyle, Grant Allen, 
W. W. Jacobs, L. T. Meade, 
and E. W, 
Hornung. Its articles are strik. 
ing, and finely illustrated, 





in interest, perhaps, is the 
remarkable interview with John 
Foster Fraser, _ who recently 
made a trip around the world 
on a bicycle. ‘Then there is “a 
City of Salt,” describing a i 
vellous underground city carved 
out of rock salt. ‘* Carmen 
Sylva’s Doll Show ” was spec: 
ally written and photographed 
wnhder the’ supervision of the 
Queen Roumania. 
comes but once a year, and 
the ‘* Strand” always makes 
special efforts to give its readers 
the. best. Christmas present it 
can afford in the way of articles 
and stories, ‘The number coits 
a shilling, butiyou will find ‘it 
worth double. the price. 
of.-“pages" in’ the hid 
“«Strand”” is 208. Number ‘of 
articles is 11.. Number of stories 
is12: Number offillustrations is 
244. Where else can you find so 


such a price? The quantity 
and quality, in fact, are the 
astonishment and admiration 


mindful of its-readers’ wants is 
the **Strand Mapazine.” The 
Christmas , Number contains 
££ Miss Cayley’s Adventures, ” for 
‘those who love a humorous story; 
“« Pte’ Madtess of Mr. Lister,” 
for those who love a love-story. 
Thisig only to’mention a few of 
its attractions to lovers of fiction. 


That is a date and a price worth 
remembering. «You will find 
that the Christmas Number bears 
out all that we say about it. For 
variety, fulness and sparkle ths 














magazine has no equal, and the 
Christmas Double Number {0 
1898 touches the highest point 
yet reached in the magazine 
world, 
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Ai 2 E\so*| .. nant Year to Nov. inthe 6th ae Event is the) se77* 
eS Oct, Coveriant Year), This Woe , Sind preediiins eg 38 a0 
Hi @ ie lNev.| © ‘may continue in a declining it ad o Supe~ S285 mq 
a ae state for Reet 13 months. seene 3 2g ast 
: v. ix. 13 to 21. nesses ijah| -2>"o 
eb. (Re ) * . and another) #332 cS 
2 | —Api|A* great Religious Reformation. will arise. and credually L &b pete 233 afr 
$ ;|May ; spread throughout a few countries during the 7t hie m tin Z*E822> 
< Jun, and Final Coverant Year of 360 days (the “ Time” th ee with pies 3 
5 ~yherd of Revelation x.°6), corresponding with Luther’s ‘4 a : é F 4 
see” Religious Reformation in 1550, and during the plagues, a ter| SoBS< 
HLS Eicct: subsequent final 360 years until 1908 or 1911. re] ug asesO 
[isan . | : snd remmmeo) ELSE 2 
Shpeg The Seven Vials will be poured out irl sueces- ~ dicted in Reve- Se2e) 
‘ i Feb. 18th Event.—; sionduring thefinal Jan., Feb.,Mar.,and Apr., lation xi, “ So 
Mar. inflicting the plagues foretold in Rev. xvi. oy? a5 
P| (Apl. 49th Event—Second Ascension of all Surviving Christians 5 days before the End. sity 
L-| wk. 20th Event.—Descent of Christ at Battle of Armageddon at end of Passover Week. 
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__. TWENTY COMING EVENTS FROM 1899 TO 1908. 


Explanatory Penny Pamphlet ‘Coming Wars and Twenty ic Events” sent free to anyone sending 
Address _on postcard to “ PROPHETIC NEWS” OFFICE, (20, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, 
First Event.—Fosmation of Ten-kingdomed Allied Confederacy of France, Britain, Spain, Italy, 
y Austria, Greece, Rept Apia, Peek and Balkan States—the Ten-horned Wildbeast of Daniel vii.24. 
Seeond Event.—A Napoleon made a Little King over or near Macedonia—Daniel’s Little Horn (vii. 24). 


__ Third Event.—Great Religious Revival and Study of these Prophecies (Matt. xxv. 6 to 11 ; Rev. xii. 2). 











Apl. Fourth Event.—Contirmation of a Seven-Years’ Covenant between this Napoleon (then become 












Seventh Event.—Advent of Christ in the Air, Resurrection of Saints, and First Ascension of 
144,000 Christians with- 
out dying, in March, 
about 23 months after 
the Covenant (Rev. 
xiv. 1-5, and xii 5). \ 


Sep. Joust 
J Ninth Event.—First Four Trumpets during 12 months, from October in 3rd year to October 
"Tenth Event.— Casting down of Satan after War in aati Tien Universal War dn Marth 
. Eleventh Event.—Flight of Millions‘of Christians into a wilder-- - during Seconds! for 8) 
‘“néss,from Feb; to Aug.,and there fed for the 1,260 days (Rev. xii.). months (Rev. xii.; vis.) 


-|Eighth Event.—Great Gospel: Preaching and Religious Revival 
y among millions of Christians and others left on the 


=4 King of Syria) and the Jews froma Passover Day in one year to a ver Week seven 
I July ae distant, which will therefore be the End of this Age (Dan. ix. 27). For y ney if 
fj Aug. apoleon makes his Seven-Years’ Covenant with the Jews in 1901, it will be from Pass- 
d |>/Sep. over Day, Apr. 4, 1901, to Passover Week (Apr. 16 to 23), 1908. Or, su pmo makes it 
N oe . in 1904, it will be from Passover Day, Mar. 31, 1904, to Passover Week ( pr. 13 to 20), 1911. 
ik E Nov. Fifth Event.—Renewal of the Jewish sacrifices at Jerusalem, about 7 months after the 
4 “ f|Jan. Covenant, or, more exactly, 2,345 days before the Passover Day, which is the end of 
Feb. the 7 years of the Covenant (Dan. viii. 14; xii. 11, 12), And on this day of the 
8 Mar. renewed sacrifices the 69 Weeks of Days will probably begin with a Command to 
| )4P! Sixth Event.—tThe first of Napoleon’s three invasions of Egypt a chee 
~ = Tun in Dan. xi. 25 to 28 will occur successfully in the re to M. me the 
S|suly early part of the Second Year after the Covenant ; Prin - ary 4 ¢ 
: > |Aug. and the second invasion in Dan. xi. 29, 30, un- - the é Den 
A successfully, about.2 years and 8 months after the in 25), air (Dan. 
: Covenant; avd the third invasion in Dan.- xi.-40, ix. 25). 
8 3 successfully, about 3 years after the Covenant. 
fe 
@ 2} 
2 
fe 
4|9 

















= The 1,260-and 1,290 and 1,935 days all begin.on the same day in this August. 
irteenth andFourteenth Events both begin with, and‘eorgime throughout," -- = 
'ifteenth Event. —The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Seals ; tle great final $ 

. Sixteenth Evenit.—The Fifth are fulfilled thronghout.the | epoch of the ¢ 3 
-‘Frampet; whichis the First m" 
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An Excellent Christmas or New Year's Gift would be a prepaid subscription to 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


wee will be eyes to any part of the World for Twelve Months for 8s. 6d. 

















Set a) 


Pt SCRA RARER ONE 


Intending Subscribers should fill up this blank form and send it, together with a Cheque or Post Office Order for Ss. 6d, 
to the Manager, “ REVIEW“OF RkviEws, ” Mowsray House, NorFOLK STREET, W.C. 


To the Manager, “Review. of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
Please send the Review of Reviews” jor Twelve Months, beginning with the.............cc0000000.--0 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence. 


Mr. W. G. WAGSTAFFE, British Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, writes:— 
ReviEws’ is highly valuable to Consuls, especially those living at distant posts, keeping them in touch with everything of interest 
that transpires at home and abroad, and furnishing them with the cream of this literary age at an insignificantly low cost.” 


‘¢The ‘REVIEW OF 





THE PENNY POETS. 


1, Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems. 
Scott’s ‘* Marmion. 
Byron’s *‘ Childe Harold,” Cantos I. 


2, 
3. 
an oy 
3 Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 
6. 
afi 





















Burns’ Poems. Selections. 
Shakes re's ** Romeo and Juliet.” 
Longfellow’s ** Evangeline, a C. 
. Selections from rs. Elizabeth 
Sere Browning's inmle. 
9. Selec s from. Thomas Campbell. 
10, Milton's Parad ise Lost 
11. Stories from * The Earthly Para- 
dise.”’ By Wm. Morris. 
12. Byron’ s “‘Childe Harold.” Part 2. 
13,. Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 
14, Lig > from Chaucer in Prose. and 
erse, 


r 
i Milton’s ** Papadi se Lost.” “Part 2. 
6. Moore’s Irish Melodies 
7 Selections from William Cullen 
Bryant’s Poem 


48, = Story of St. " George and the 
Drag From Spenser’s ** Faerie 


19. Poems by Keats. 

20. Seott’s ** Lady of the Lake.” 

21. Whittier’s Poems. Part 2. 

22, Shakespeare's “* Julius Cesar.” 

23. Pope’s ‘* Essay on Man,” &c. 

24. Tom Hood’s Poems, 

25. Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner,” and 
other Poems 

26. Matthew Arnold. His Poetry and 
Message. 


27. Walt Whitm. ** Song of Myself,” 
and other Poems, 
28. Poems of Shelley. 





29, 
30. 


Clou ugh’, ** Love-Story of a Young 


Some Ingoldsby Legends, 
Scott’s ‘* Lay of the Last. oy ete -” 


2. Poems. of Wordsworth, Part 


39. 


40. Poems of Gray and Gol 


41. 


64, 


Poems of Cowper, 
Poems of D den, 


» Poems of Southey. 
. Legends and Ballads, 

. Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 

. Poems of Mrs. Hemans and Eliza 








Cook. 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 
smith. 


Irish Ballads, 


. Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 
. Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, Oliver 


Wendell: Holmes, and Emerson. 


. Thomson’s **Seasons.” 

. Keble’s ‘“ Christian Year.” 
. Longfellow’s Poems. 
. Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 


Part 2. 
Part 2. 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” Part 2. 


. Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scho! 


lar. Part 1. 


. Some Australian Poets. 


- homes that Have Helped.” er 
Number. Price Twopence. 


. Poems by Robert Browning. 


The Poets’ Christmas. 


. Poems for the oo reem and the 


Scholar. Par 


. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 


Poems for the Schoolroom. Part 3. 
American Humorous Poetry. 


. Victorian Verse. Part 1. 
. Poems for Schoolroom and Scholar. 
Part. 4, 


. Scottish Poems. 
. Lady Lindsay’s Poems. 
. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 


The Merchant of Venice. 








BOOKS for the BAIRNS. 


1, 


o nw 
- 


Si FSopNem » 


——— ee 


34, 


. Stories from 


- **Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
- ‘The Christmas Tree,” and "a ade 


Monthly. One Penny. Itustrated. 
** Esop’s Fables.” With nearly 200 


Drawings. 
. ** The ba and Wonders of Jesus,” 


“ Nursery Rhymes.” With charming 
Dra ngs. 
3: Maree ales.” With nearly 200 


Dra 
‘Pes Reynard d the Fox.” 


it. ” 
.”’ and other Fairy Tales. 
ilgrim’s Progress.” 

T a the Robins.” 
**The Christmas Stockin 


sp. ee Rabb 





ng.” 
. Gulliver’s Travels among the Little 


People of Lilliput. 
Stories from Hans Andersen. 
** Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales.” 


. “Eves and No Eyes” and ‘‘ The 


Three Giants.” 


gee Guilicer aiedatd the ,Giants.” 
. **Our Mother Queen. 
- “The Jubilee Story Book. r 


** Twice One are Two.’ 
** More Nursery Rhymes.’ 

**More Stories about Bier Ral Rabbit.” 
art. 


Fairy Tales. 


. Travels of Baron Munchausen. 
-, Tale of a Donkey’s Life. 
5 Sinbad the Sailor. 


. The 
. Robinson ape. Part 1. 
. Ditto. 
. Perseus the Ricied Slayer. 

. Stories from English History. 

2. Coal Munk Peter and his Three Wishes 


's Fables. (Second Series.) 
aboure of Hércules. 


Part 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
(Dec. 1). Christmas in other Lands. 


SINGLE NUMBERS FOR THREE-HALFPENCE, POST FREE. 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Prizes and Presents.for Christmas. 





1892—1898. 
AN.. a 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF THE TIMES. 


O magazine is more worthy of preservation than the ‘‘ REVIEW 
oF Reviews.” Each of the departments has its special 
value for reference uses. They give what encyclopedias 

cannot supply, and what the busy professional man often finds it 





| the hardest to obtain—glimpses of the living men and the political 


and social movements that are making history to-day. Each volume 
is complete in itself and furnishes a storehouse of contemporary 


} thought. As a history of current events, a reflex of contemporary 
| life; a guide to current literature, or a portrait gallery of notable men 


and women of the hour, it is unique. The bound volumes of the 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” published up to date (so far as they are 
still obtainable at the published price), number fourteen in all, and 
date from January, 1892, to December, 1898. ‘The price of each 


f volume is 5s. (or 55. 6d., post free to any address). 


If, however, any reader will send us an order for a complete set 
of these 14 volumes, (1892-1898), they will be offered for a limited 


| period at the reduced price of £8, and sent carriage paid to any 


address in the United Kingdom. 





“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, Mowsray Hovse, 
: Norro.tk Street, Lonpon, W.C, 





A MEMORIAL of a GREAT LIFE. 


GLADSTONE 


By W.. T..STEAD. 








PART I. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
PART ‘Il. 
GLADSTONE IN..CONTEMPORARY 
CARICATURE. 


Royal 8vo., cloth, 200 pages. 
WITH 
Numerous Portraits of the Great Liberal 
Statesman and his Family, 
AND NEARLY 


200 REPRODUCTIONS IN MINIATURE OF THE CARTOONS 
ILLUSTRATING MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL CAREER. 





Bound in One Vol., price 2s. 6d. ; post free 2s. 9d. 





* REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, Norrotk Srreet, Lonpon. 





A LIBRARY of 150 


Re: ‘ 
: The very cheapest and best thing going in the way of books—- 
especially for those who live out of the way of public libraries— 
is the Masterpiece Library of Penny Books. 


The Library originally contained over sixty volumes of the 
Poets, one hundred volumes of Novels, and over thirty volumes 
of Books for the Bairns. Twenty or thirty of these are now out 
of print.. But one hundred and fifty volumes—each of which 
contains as much printed matter of poetry and fiction and 
children’s picture-book as is to be found in many books published 
at 25. 6d., or even 6s,—may be supplied in a Bookcase (the size 
of which is 15} ins. by 163 ins. by 54 ins.) for 20s. No such 
collection has ever been offered before at the price. 


N.B.—In order to avoid disappointment, intending purchasers 
should send in their orders as early as possible, as only a limited 
supply of cases is kept in stock. 





é Send Postal Order for 20s. to the 
MANAGER—‘‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 


NorFo_k STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


. 





CASE OF ‘‘ MASTERPIECES.”’ 


OOKS FOR A POUND. 






PHOTOGRAPH OF A 20s, 
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MAPLE & GO| ROWLANDS’ MAGASSAR oO 
fhe 


















The a RUSSELL’ man — Front Writing- Table more effectually and more surely.than ay 


other preparation: Cures Baldness and 
‘movés Scurf. Also in a Golden Colog 
for fair hair; sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLAND S 
/ 1 ODONTI 


is the most reliable Dentifrice: removes yir% 
impurities from the teeth, eradicates tarta, 
whitens and preserves the teeth and pr 
vents-decay. Ask Stores and Chemists fy 
Rowlands’ articles, 































No shape but this can please your dainty eye."—-Shakespeare, 


“aii MODELS, PERFECT FIT. GUARANTEED WEAR, 


ian DIAGONAL FY} - 
. THE. &.. seam f| YPH 
CORSETS Bj * 


“The eject comfortable Corsets ever made’ a: adits’ 


















‘The “ RUSSELL” WRITING-TABLE in Oak, with panelled 
sides and back, and having numerous fitted drawers, pigeon- 











Pid “ 
holes, slides, Kcr the Wyopyousiclly. closing with one £ $194 wr net ante in the Séais mor tear in the Fabric By Mt 
operation, 4 ft: 2in. se iw 6 CO White, Black, and all.the Fashionable Colours 

Revolving Chair.to: match: } ¢? . foetae io ste .. 0 2 @F . dnd aes in gh y= hm ‘Satin and Coutill ; ¥ 11, Su, 
; 1%, 7/15 ix and upwards. 
“The Ave Table is just: the thing for a ioe and oft-interrupted ’ . genuine Yt XN. Oréetis Stampet. sidiyallbr Drapers an 
D.O.S .adies’ Outfitters. y 


3 “THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE ;}-+:: 
For peupures:. STUDIES, $ POARR amd. and COMMITTEE Saunt? sy 








Tottenham Court Road, London, 3 and Paris.) 


CAMERAS é: 
THE.STEREOSGOBIC COMPANY. 


ISSUE. A:SPECIAL CHRISTMAS. LUST. OF. CAMERAS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. paaapae 
A eka: kiaiatesa Bison 2i1/-:. saints FOOL nd 4d ser 


“é on hth 
E* Boys” |’ THE’BOY'S * “ewe BOY'S 
> 3 af y 
6 HAND & “RERENT oR. _ BYOLIST-GAMER TTR 
eon) Asraltogether a superior i, 8. pesiaclass, Hap — 
lees [ustration, incre with pat ; Kone A aed bel 
be carried in the ' I first-class Rapid Recth. ‘ inde excellent Saal 
‘| pocket, although it | ‘Jinear- lens, carrying 12° ‘0 a 01 pel and 
ke: takes plates 43 x 3}. | quarter plates, and has ms wesially for 
greatly :xecom-))|\ every ager improve) seine ee on” cycle. 
f mo Complete in case. 


| ete 42/- rice 105/~ price 105/~ 


PRE. Lasso 0 PURCHASERS OF CAMERAS VALUE £5 fs, “AND UPWARDS. 


Full Instructions sent with each Instrument. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., ano se, gnearsice, c« 
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Commercial Training by 
Correspondence. 


and, Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, Correspondence, 
mar thoroughly taug t by eminent specialists at moderate 
po for full particulars, mentioning the subject yow wish to take up. 


: ” FELIX CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
IVENDER HILL, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 


LOISETTE'S SYSTEM, 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MEMORY TRAINING, 
70, Dieners Street, 
Lendon, 
Beerolepenecs of of £4 Nesscal Messcey, Easily ay ope Quickly Learned. 
















“A Sdf-Coachin, mg Method f as all Students. How to Learn Anatomy, Mathematics, Meai- 
cise, History, Ss, Prose, Poetry, Figures, &c. Léssons in Classics; by Post ; 
— Lessons. sor Particulars and rospec tus, post free, address the Sec retary. 


m SIST: uvon having 
your FURNITURE — 


“UPHOLSTERED 
ve 








SUBSTITUTE 
for LEATHER. 


Equal in Appearance and Wear, at 


HALF THE PRICE. 


Write for nearest “Agent ‘to 
















DELAYS are DANGEROUS. 


PREPARE FOR THE WINTER BY OBTAINING A 


PETROLEUM OIL 
WARMING STOVE. 


PORTABLE, CLEANLY, AND POWERFUL. 
, NO SMOKE NO ee 
Con re to H.M.' War Offis 
dia ice, ete. 

The most effective and 
powerful. Oil: Stoves on” the 
Market. The largest variety . 
in the World to select from, 
and, at; prices to. suit, ally 
from 


of Warming and Cooking: 
Stoves, and Lamps of every 
description. 


SEND FOR: ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, FREE. 


Sold by all Ironmongers, etc. 


RIPPINGILLE’S ALBION LAMP CO., LTD. 
"Note the” { SEEOM ROAD, BIRMINGMAD, and 
Address 65, HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
The Original “ Rippingille” Firm. 






















is BEAUTIFIED by 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


AND 


PROTOGRAVURES 


after 
Celebrate! Pictures, 





Tilustrated 
Catalogue 


1/- 


BERLIN PHOTO CO., 
33, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


TYPEWRITERS - 


For Sale, Hire, or 
Exchange, at Half 
Usual Prices. 
Machines Repaired and Purchased. 











Agents for the BLICK. 
EASY TERMS. 


MS. Type-written frome 10d. per 
1000 words, 


NIYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, W. C., & 61 Cheapside, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Telegrams ; * Glossator,” London. Telephone No. 690, Holborn- 








MAGIC LANTERNS. 


HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS. 
OVER 3000 SOLD. 


The finest Oil- lighted Lantern extant. Gives brilliant 12 to 14 ft. pictures. No smell. 
No smoke. No Broken Glasses, 4 in. finest Condensers and Large front 1 enses ; elegant 
brass sliding fronts. The £6 6s. reduced to 4s. The £445. reducedto £3 10e. 
Particulars free. The Universal four-wick Lantern, 185, €@. Marvellous Value. Hand- 
some brass-fronted Biunial Lant« mi :, £6 tos.- Blowthrough Jets, 8s. €¢. Mixed Gas ditto. 
12s. Mr. Hughes has the Greate.t Display of High-class Projecting Lanterns and 
effects, &cy the Werid has cver seen, The Decwrs, the Grand, and the Miniatare 
Malden Triples. Superb instruments as supplied to Madame Patti, Professor Malden, 
Royal Polytechnic, &c. Sefore purchasing get Hughes’ Grandly Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 180 original engravirgs, priie €d., postage 37. Giving valuab'e information. 
IMlustrated Pamphlets, 2d., price list of 60,000 Slides, 
44. Postage <d., beautifully coloured Cheapestand Lest 
lantern Outfits "in the W orld. 50 Slides loaned for 3s. 
Mughes’ Great Moto-Pictoroscope (or 
sateen 5 animated pictures, No shutter, therefure no 
flickering. 12 to 20 {t. Pictures. Perfection. Eclipses all 

cthers, No eyes ache, no headache as with 
shutter michines. The Improve- 
meuts in this are beyond description. 
It is most, simple, and the result 
magnificent. superb piece of 
mechanism. 


Hughes’ Living Picture 
Photo-Rotoscope, a little gem 
instrument; flickering reduced toa 
minimum, can be attached to any 
lantern, will give with oil 4 feet pic- 
tures ; limel ght, 10 to 14 feet pictures. 
Price with lantern compl te £13170. 
without, £9 9s., superior to inany 
machines. on the market costing 
$20 to £3 each. 

Hughes Photo-Rotoscope 
Peep Show. The greatest 
money -taker of the r9th century; 
animated pictures in the open day 
light at Seasidc, Bazaars, &c. 
Measures 9g feetlong. Twenty 
people can see at one time. 
Not a toy,but high-class, price 
complete with Photo-Roto- 
scope machine, £21 tos. 
Illustrated catalogue of cine- 
matographs as above, 6¢. 






















iy talist in Optical Projection. 
ES 


W. C, HUGHES {BLISHED OVER ~ YEARS, 


Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, North London, 
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EVERY °THUMB ‘TURNED DOWN.” 


« Wride, Lam sorry to ‘y you will.neyerdo.any 
more work.” 

It surely looked like a. safe seaaes If you had 
stood by the doctor’s side at the time, enlightened by 
his knowlédge, you would have held his opinion. 
Other medical men said the same thing. Had you 
been the patient you would not only have considered 
yourself booked for the long and last journey, but as 
virtually on board the train. Even Wride’s relations 
and friends were unable to find a peg to hang a hope 
on. As in the case of an unpopular gladiator, lying 
wounded and beaten in a Roman arena, nobody spoke 
up for him. Every thumb was turned down, If Luke 
Wride lived and got well under the circumstances, he 
would so in the very face and eyes of all whose 
judgment was worth a rusty sixpence. Yet see! On 


December 1st, 1897, about four years after the date 
of his death sentence, this very man writes a letter 
in which he says, “J am now in the best of health 
and can walk twenty miles a day in my business.” 
Here is a fact which calls for an explanation. It 


shows that vox populi isnot always vox Dei, and 
weakens one’s faith in majorities. 

“In the spring of1887,” says Mr. Wride, “my 
health began to fail.’ “I felt dull, heavy,-and tired, 
having lost my usual energy and life. I had a bad 
taste in the mouth, my appetite was poor, and I was 
constantly retching. After meals I had an awful pain 
and weight at the chest. I soon became weak and 
emaciated. Often when I had got half way to my 
work I felt so weak I was obliged to turn back. For 
two years I struggled on and was then compelled to 
give up work altogether. I could hardly sleep or rest 
and was in pain after every morsel I ate. I suffered 
so badly from palpitation of the heart I thought I 
should die. 

“‘ My breathing soon came to be so difficult I had 
to be propped up with pillows. Dropsy next set in, 
and my legs, feet, and body. were so much swollen 
that I had to have my’clothing-Jet out. I was unable 
to wash or dress myself and had to be agsisted to bed. 
For three years I passed most of my time in bed, and 
for over five years could only crawl across the room. 
As month after month passed I only grew more feeble 
and never expected to be better in this world. I was 
so wretched and miserable I often wished myself 
dead. All my relatives and friends thought I was ina 
consumption and doomed to die. I had one doctor 
after another who gave me medicines and cod liver 


oil, but I was none the better. I went to the Bristol 
Infirmary as an in-patient, where I was attended by 
several doctors, but after six weeks’ treatment was 
discharged as incurable. I then attended the Guinea 
Street Hospital, where they gave me. medicine without 
good result. All the doctors said, there was no hope 
for me, and a physician from Bedminster, who visited 
me, said, ‘ Wride, I am sorry to say you will never 
do any more work. 

“In a half dead, half alive state I continued until 
May, 1894, when my brother-in-law, Mr. Ford, of 
Clutton, visited me, and recommended me to take 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I had no faith in that or any- 
thing else, but to please him I got a bottle from Messrs, 
Hodder’s Stores and began taking it. In a few days 
I found great relief, which. gavé me some confidence 
in it, I continued taking it and soon I could eat well, 
the food causing no piin. I now gained strength 
slowly but surely, and never looked behind me. Of 
course my final recovery was gradual, as I was a com- 
plete wreck. In the course of a little time the 
dropsical condition left me, and I have had no retum 
of it since. I grew stronger and stronger daily and 
was able again to get about after eight years’ illness, 

“ Tam now in the best of health and can walk twenty 
miles a day in my business as traveller, 1 can eat any- 


thing and know nothing of the weakness that afflicted 
‘me for so many years. 


All my friends and neighbours 
wonder at my recovery. I tell them that, Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup alone has cured me, and but for it I am 
sure I should now be in my grave. You are at liberty 
to publish this statement as you like and refer any 
one to me. I will gladly answer inquiries.”— (Signed) 
Luke Wride, 2, Bristol Place, Bryant’s Hill, St. Georse 
Bristol, Dec. 1st, 1897. 

Mr. Wride has resided in his present house fifteen 
years, and is well known and highly respected in the 
district. His disease was of the digestive organs, 
progressing until the liver, the kidneys, the heart, the 
lungs, and practically the whole system was involvet. 
Inasmuch as the dropsy, caused by kidney failure, is 
commonly one of the last and fatal symptoms in sucl 
cases, the doctors were fully justified in pronouncing 
this case incurable. And under the ordinary treat- 
ment no doubt it would have proved so; but in this, 
as in so many like instances, Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
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The improved Home ee 


Chesterfield | Regulation 
Coat (Cape all round) 
Ga 2ls. 30s. 1& 


CARRIAGE Parp. 


Any size up to 52 inches long. Larger 
sizes 1S, extra for every two inches, 





Enables everyone to enjoy in their own 
home all the luxuries and advantages of 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medi- 
cated, and Perfumed Baths. A sure cure 
for Colds, Influenza, Aching Muscles, 
Stiff Joints, Rheumatism, &c., and pre- 
vents contracting diseases. Ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear Complexion, and 
prevents Obesity. It is portable, can be 
used in any room, and folds up when not 
in use. 
Send for C. B. Catalogue. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


171, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 





FOLDING BATH GABINET 
t 








Best make, thoroughly waterproof, and 
adapted for any climate. 


sook of Patterns of all kinds of Tweed, 
Cashmere, and other Waterproof Cloths 
sent post free for 6 stamps (returnable). 


H. STATHAM & CO., 
11, Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 











IDWEAFNESS Ht 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. ; 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in construction from all 


‘‘Always palatable : very nutritious.” 


other devices. Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has givgn no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and in I 
visible ; have no wire‘br string attachment. t 







Write for Pamphiet. Mention this Review. 


{ WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. he 
Drum in Position. , H, WILSON, 11, NEWINCTON ROAD, EDINBURCH. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


BIRIEAND, RECLINING CHAIR. 
he? LJ ZAX\. [—— Ky Adjustable to r 




















100 Changes of f 
. Position. { 
Baked by 7000 Bakers in | 
- the British Isles. tie s 
: Pleasure. i 
Ay Back changeable at will to any position, from upright to flat. : 
Seat tilts to any angle. Adjusted by yourself while on the 
6d. and I/- Samples of Bread and Biscuits will be sent chair. The turn of a knob does it. Springs all over. Soft as 
on receipt of stamps by The Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., a downy pillow. Comfort for the invalid. Luxury for the 4 
Millers, Macclesfield. strong. Suitable for parlour, library, boudoir, office or study. ’ 


CATALOGUE FREE. 











J. R. FOOT & SON, 171, New Bond Street, London, W 
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CAN 

BE 
TESTED 
FREE. 


and Women 


who have to be exposed to the 
bleak uncertainty of our trying 
climate should fortify themselves jf 
before they face their daily toil 
with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
they can then brave cold in 
winter and heat in summer with 
equanimity. The writer speaks 
from personal experience and 
from observation of beneficial 
effects on others. Tea opens the 
pores and temporarily excites, 
coffee stimulates the action of the 
heart, while Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa gives strength, stamina, 
and builds up and strengthens 
the lung tissues. It is indeed a 
wonderful food beverage. 
Nothing has ever been discovered 
that can approach it in giving 
lightness of heart, joy of life, 
fleetness of foot, and that general 
feeling of comfort which only 
comes from a full capacity to 
enjoy every pleasure — moral, 
intellectual and physical. 


sivas 


Address (a postcard will do), but mention this paper, 
60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 





GRATIS and 
POST FREE! 


LL ee WM ad 


A beautifully illustrated 
~ Cycling handbook, telling 


“ALL ABOUT 
, DUNIOP-TYRES | 
For 1899.” 


and sent to any address on application. 


Now ready, 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd., 
160, Clerkenwell Road, London, [.%. 





‘METEOR’ CYCLES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
£12 12s. 


Twelve Months” Guarantee. 


NETT 
CASH. 


SPLENDID VALUE. 
ASK TO SEE THEM 


at 4 & 5, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C., 
or at 157, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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So1.g MAKERS— 


THE ROVER CYCLE C0., Ltd., Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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A DELPHIC UTTERANCE. \ SUGGESTION FOR THE PROPOSED MONUMENT, COMMEMOR- 
“ At the Disarmament Conference the maintenance of the sizdus gno \TING THE JAMESON RAID, TO BE ERECTED BY ORDER 
will be discussed.” OF THE TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT. 















Fair Game.) 
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Kladderadatsch.} [Nov. 13. 
JOHN BULL ARMED. 


Tartarin of Tarascon goes into the menagerie, and by his bravery makes 
a great impression on his fellow-men. 





THE TOO THIN RED LINE, 


Great General he would have been a Great Chancellor of the Exchequer. 






Westminster Gazette.] 


CARICATURE. 


MAKING UP FOR LOST TIME. 


To, 
MANCHESTER 








Jugend, Munich. ] 


THE BLACK TERROR, 


[December 


The British Army hampered by Red Tape. Lord Kitchener to the rescue, for, as Lord Salisbury said at the Guildhall, “If he had not been « 
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LOOK FOR PROOF IN THE 


“ARE YOU SUFFERING FROM RHEUMATISM? 


PURELY AND SIMPLY A BLOOD DISEASE 
Produced by Derangement of the Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 


REQUIRES CONSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. 
WARNER'S SAFE CURE the only SUCCESSFUL REMEDY. 


FOLLOWING STATEMENTS. 





MAJOR McMURRAY, Springfield House, Killuney, Armagh, 
considers it his duty to make known the following statement : 
He says, ‘‘I was a martyr to rheumatic gout from 1865 until 
April, 1888, being laid up with it regularly every six months, 
sometimes for weeks and sometimes for months. In April, 
1888, I commenced to take Warner’s Safe Cure, I found 
relief after the fourth bottle and continued to take 21 bottles. 
Since I stopped taking the medicine, in July, 1888, I have 
not had the slightest indication of rheumatic gout.” 


Mrs. HANNAH BULLOCK, Dursley, Glo’ster, 


says that HAD WARNER’S SAFE CURE BEEN £5 PER BOTTLE 
IT WOULD HAVE BEEN CHEAP AT THAT PRICE, Her own 
statement: ‘I have much pleasure in stating that, suffering 
from a very severe attack of Rheumatism and Kidney Com- 
plaint, I purchased a bottle of Warner’s Safe Cure, which I 
amepleased to say has completely cured me. I feel it a duty 
to acknowledge the good results. I shall never be without 
Warner’s Safe Remedies now I know the value of them, 
and shail never be tired of recommending them.” 








THESE FACTS SHOULD NOT BE IGNORED. 
Price 2s. Od. & 4s. Gd. of all Chemists and Dealers. 











‘*‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


Circulating hibrary. 


Any group of thirty persons can, by paying a penny 
a week each, or a shilling a quarter, obtain on 
loan every year afresh supply of 200 of the best 
books in the world. 


Each box of books in the ‘‘ Review of Reviews ” Circulating L’brary con- 
tains about twenty standard and new novels, ten bound volumes of the most 
popular illustrated magazines, as well as books of travel and adventure, 

iographies, histories, &c. 
“he cheaper boxes contain about eighty complete works, in sixty volumes. 
Each box has over forty standard novels, besides other books and magaz nes. 

Boxes of books contain’ng from forty-five to fifty volumes, are supplied 

every quarter, at a charge of 30s. per quarter, or £5 a year paid in advanc:. 
oxes of books, with the same number of volumes, are supplied half-yearly 
at a charge of sos. a half year, or £4 10s. a year. ; 

Cheaper boxes of books, containing sixty volumes, can be supplied half- 
yearly at a charge of 30s., or £3 a year. 


A New Series of Book Boxes has been prepared, each box 
containing over forty works of fiction mostly by well-known 
contemporary writers. These boxes are supplied quarterly for 
a subscription of £6 per annum, or half-yearly at £5 per annum. 

The “ Review of Reviews” Circulating Library defrays the cost of carriag2 
to and from any Railway Station in England, Wales and the Lowlands of 
Scotland. Subscribers in Ireland and the North of Scotland have to pay an 
extra 2s, 6d. per quarter, in order to cover the extra cost of carriage. 

Any village library, hospital, church, chapel, or Sunday schools, employer 
of labour, newsagent, bookseller, or private individual who can obtain thirty 
annual subscribers at 4s. each, will be able to make the library self-supporting. 

Boxes of books are also supplied to Parish Councils, School Boards, and 
boards of Guardians. 


FURTHER INFORMATION BY WRITING TO THE 


“ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


NORFOLK STREET, W.C, . 
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Why is Globe Metal Polish to be found in_ use all over the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, Am:rica—in fact, the World? 

Because it works its wav. Merit is its travelling ticket. 

Globe Metal Polish contains nothing injurious to the skin, nor will it scratch or other- 
wise injure the finest metal work. 

It is sold everywhere ; but should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining it, please 
write to RAIMES & Co., 5, Philpot Lane, London, E.C., and Stockton-on-Tees, 
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WHOOPING 
COUGH, 
CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
COLDS. 


is simplicity itself. The Vaporizer acts from five to six hours without attention. The patient simply 
breathes the medicated air of the room. The treatment being by inhalation, does away with the necessity 
of waking the patient, which in itself is of sufficient importance to warrant giving it atrial. CRESOLEN 
may be used in connection with any other treatment, and is used with success in the treatment of 
Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, and Measles. CRESOLENE is a product of Cold Tar, of much greater 
antiseptic power than Carbolic Acid. Sold by all Chemists. Send for descriptive booklet, with physicians’ 
testimonial and price list. 


Wholesale Agents: ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 








It takes time to prove the value of a Remedy, 
CRESOLENE has 20 years behind it, and the 
assurance of a vigorous and growing demand, 
besides the personal acknowledgment of many 

hysicians, that it is the best powrig particularly 


or Whooping Cough and MP, ever 
discovered. The application of CRESOLENE 















Never Fails. 
Established 


24 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold? 


A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL R&MOVE IT. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


()worudg eS 


ung ionic 


BE SURE YOU GRT IT. 
"Try it also for 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


















Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at Is. .1}d., 2s 94., 
4s. 6d., and Lis. 


COPYRIGHT. 










THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” 
weet CaNeant, 14 
MONTHLY, 





~ = 
Plays hymna, popular airs, qua‘rittes, polkas. walt : 
pipes, ete, Be can be played with artistic ‘offect phe 


A mere can play it Most Marvellous 
PRICE SOF Te Wen, ies ae 
- when SIT AN, @ pee THLE, ' 


rganette e 
Write for list of music and full particul M h 
J, M. DRAPER, Organetie Works, ‘Blackburye” 














¥ LADIES! DISPENSE WITH PETTICOATS 


By wearing our Seamless 


~ KNITTED PANTALOONS. 


Flastic, Durable, and Healthy. 

The most comfortable Garment for ne, 
Cycling, as well as for ordinary wear. Will 
wash without shrinking. _Underclothing for 
Ladies, Gent'emen, or Ch'ldren, for all climates 
Surgical Hosiery, Be'ts, &c. Write to-day for 
Illus. Price List, free. Mention Rev. of Revs. 

Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 


118, Mansfield Koad, Novtingham 
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Pp O i NT * business’ 


of one of our 
“ BRITISH” 


5/- 
STYLOGRAPHIC PENS 


which are acknowledged on all hands to be the most useful ¢ 
pens made. A perfect luxury to write with, they glide \ggauamg 
over the paper like a superfine lead pencil, and hold 
enoug' ink for a day’s incessant writing. 


Made in three qualities—§/-, 7/-, & 12/6, 


post free. Money returned in full if pen is not liked Good for 
every class uf work except shorthand. Vor that nothig 
can surpass our 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS 


2/6 to 10/6 each. 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE 


BURGE, WARREN, & RIDCLEY, 


91 & 92, Gt. Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
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_ Seasonable and Durable Presents. 
A Model of Comfort and ~ Wernicke Patent Elastic 


to 


The Clergy, 
Authors, 
| Journalists, 
Secretaries, $3. S3i accra pe 
Business is 


and 


Professional £7 10s. reewnirens; 
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sable 3 rT — —— A Convenience “4 SYSTEM oF eae. 


Nis what you will find 
} your Sanctum or 
Private Den if fitted 
with one of our 
ft AMERICAN DERBY 

ROLL-TOP DESKS 


a | eeu 


acm) co 
Conia niin aco igo 


RB : b = 3 ‘ il 
<p (uu _ mol 
durability, cannot be ex- 


na celled; we both recom- > 
Makes an Acceptable Gif, mend and _ guarantee 





hem. Contr: ved to embx aay elegance, 


; CANNOT BE BOUGHT 


made "under the supervision of the EWHERE. 
originator. From £7 upwards. We mene 
pride ourselves on the quality of all t. + 
— ta Invaluable for Public 
a Special Agents and Private Libra- 
FOR THE 


ries, and to ail 
Book Lovers. 


Celebrated BLICKENSDERFER 





Bookcases. 


A REMARKABLE AND 
USEFUL NOVELTY. 


Are always complete, 
but never finished—small 
enough for 10 or large 
enough for 10,000 books. 
Never too large and never 
too small. Dust-proof, 
convenient, and attractive. 
Varieties to suit every 
requirement, 





x 
3 —A Read of th “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” h. co i of 
Gentlemen. é PERE. Any Reader 9 H ne REVIEW free on aontachen _ _— ais 
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22 AWARDS. anemaandiodte 7, Holborn. 


THOMAS. ‘TURNER, eigester) 44, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


23, Snow Hill, BIRMINGHAM; 7 and 9, Newarke Street, LEICESTER. 
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“THE FINEST DRESSING, SPECIALLY PREPARED & DELICATELY PERFUMED, 
FRAGRANT & REFRESHING, A LUXURY & A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN TOILET, 


FOR THE HAIR : - 


2 ooooooooo0o0000000000000000000000000000000000004 @ 








4 1/-, 2/8, and (triple 2/6 size) 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Ha‘rdressers, and Stores all over the World ; Or Sent Direct on rec eipt 


EDWARDS’ ‘‘HARLENE” CO., =e & - HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. =u 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


BELFAST, 1» 
164, 166, & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Grand Diploma of-Honbur, Bair Edinburgh, 1890. 
Two Prise Medals, Paris, 1889. 





Bordered— Per Dozen. 


IRISH aa sie Se = ke 3d. 

eee oe ee 25. e 

CAMBRIC POCKET Gent, eae 34 

2s. - 

HANDKERCHIEFS. Gents! nea Be Pee 
LINEN COLLARS, 

CUFFS, & SHIRTS, 4.384 perdoren, CUFFS Fer 


r pel SHIRTS.—Fine quality Longcloth, with 4-fold pure 
tes Fronts, 358. 6¢. per half-dozen~(to measure, 2s. extra). Old 
Shirts made good as new, w:th best materials in. neck- bands, cuffs, 


and fronts, for 14s. the half-dozen. 
Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner 


IRISH DAMASK eng a 6d. per vy ang 
TABLE & HOUSE by 3 yds ry 6a "each, Riuchen 

4 Cloths . each, St 
LINEN. Sethaboads Towels, sae at per aa 
Frilied Linen Pillow Cases, from 1s. 44¢. each. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms; Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 


COLLARS. Dating’ 3-fold, from 
s. 6d. per dozen; Gents’ 4-fold, 








Samples and Price. Lists Post Free. 





(Special Appointments te the Queen and the 
Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


N.B.—To prevent Delay all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 








|e The Ideal Hostess 
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| delights in the pleasure and enjoyment of 
‘| her guests, and never neglects their creature 
comforts ; it is to her a labour of love to lay 
before them the daintiest of dishes, This 
she can easily do when Brown & Polson’s 
two specialities find their proper place in 
the kitchen. B. & P.’s ‘‘ Patent” Corn 
Flour of old and world-wide fame makes 
light and delicate puddings, blancmanges, 
custards, jellies, and many other tempting 
things, while their new Paisley Flour—of 
rapidly growing fame—helps to make dainty 
and tempting tea scones and cakes, ensures 
the success of all home-baking, and makes 
all light and digestible. 


Of Paisley Flour BROWN & POLSON 
are the sole makers ; but their Corn Flour 
has a host of imitators, and if the best 
results are to be obtained, every precaution 
must be taken, to see that only 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


is delivered. 
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Hire Lists Gratis. Catalogues 6d. Post Free. 


FoR 
LANTERNS 
SLIDES 
CINEMATOGRAPHS 
SATURATORS 
| GENERATORS 
FOR THE 
PRAESTANTIA « 


cOR PARTICULARS or 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 
ETC ee 





Apply to— 


RILEY BROS., Limited, 


55 & 57, Godwin Street, Bradford. 








| FREEBORN’ 5 CORAZIA 3 SHIRT 


Unequalled for Fitting. 

ONCE TRIED, 
ALWAYS WORN. 

31/6 39/-, 45/-, 51, 


Per Half-Dozen 







Fine Linen Fronts, Bands, ang 
Wrists, and the Needlew: rk is 
: of the highest class. 


Directions for Self-Measure 
ment Post Free. 


A. R. Y EREEEORN. Shirt Specialist, 


13, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
~ ay 


PDR. ROOKE’S SOLAR ELIXIR 
nwo ORIENTAL PILLS ' 


| Have hada caaneity 3 increasing sale throughout the United King 

dom and the British Colonies since their discovery more than sixt) 
years ago, and are .especially noted for their strengthe ning and 
restorative properties. 

In all cases of General Debility, Consumption, and diseases of th 
Nervous System they are invaluable. 

Dr. Rooxe’s Sotar Evixire is sold i in hottles at 1/14, 2/9, 4/6, 
and rr/- each. The OrrentTar Pitts in boxes at 1/14, 2/9, and 

4/6 each by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 





FREE TO DR. ROOKE’s ANTI-LANCET, an admirable compendium of 
medical science and information, ‘will be sent free and post paid to 
READERS. any reader who will’ send a pdstéard (naming this paper) to 


Dr. CHARLES ROOK E, sathacauil, «hala. 
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Cookery Ancient and Modern. 


It is difficult to imagine what would Le the feelings of the famous chefs of 
other days were they to come back and see with what facility it is possible 
nowadays to prepare a nutritious, delicious, digestible soup or gravy with the 
aid of a little Bovril, combining as it does, with a rich delicate flavour, an ideal 
form of true and direct natural nourishment adapted to the ath'ete, the invalid, 


and the epicure. 
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of our discontent,” when the body requires more stimu- 
lative nourishment than at other seasons. Together 
with a large proportion of the valuable natural 
stimulant known to medical science as “ Theobro- 
mine,” Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa contains all the 
nutritive principles of the best Cocoa beans. It 
fromotes and sustains energy, and soothes the jaded 
nerves after fatigue. And it is as delicious in flavour | 
as it is economical in use. 
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LONDON, December rst, 1898. 
Since I last wrote this monthly 
survey of the Progress of the World 
from my present address I have 
made a tour of the Continent. It was, 
perhaps, one of the most interesting tours in one of 
the most exciting times that any English journalist 
has ever made around Europe. Leaving England 
in the middle of September, I visited in succession 
Brussels, -Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Sebastopol, from which place my last Progress 
of the World was written. From Sebastopol I went 
to Yalta, where I had the privilege of twice visiting 
the Emperor at Livadia. I capssed the Black Sea 
to Constantinople, and then returned westward 77d@ 
Sofia, in Bulgaria—which I visited for the first time—- 
Buda-Pesth, Vienna, Florence, and Rome. From 
Rome I went to Cannes, and, after making a detour 
to the capital of Switzerland, came back to London 
through Paris, Altogether I have been away two 
months and a half, and, always excepting the couple 
of months which I spent in gaol, I do not think I 
have ever had a more interesting time. Now that I 
am home again I resume my place at my desk. I 
have at least the advantage of having been able to 
talk over things on the spot, face to face with those 
who are actually engaged in solving the problems of 
the times, and I can only hope that what this survey 
may lack in particularity of English detail, may be 
compensated for by the wider sweep and closer 
personal knowledge which I have gained of the 
movements of affairs in Europe. 

In the United States of Europe, now 

ee slowly but steadily coming into more 
Keystone State, visible and tangible existence, it is 
increasingly evident that Russia is 

the keystone State. This is much more palpable 
here than when I was writing from Sebastopol. Of 
this fact I am forcibly reminded by a very striking 
passage in the speech delivered the night before last 
by Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh. For the last 
three months all Britain has been agog about the 
brilliant achievements of Lord Kitchener in crushing 
the barbarian horde which for the last fourteen years 
has reigned in unchecked savagery over the Egyptian 
Soudan. It was no doubt a necessary piece of 
homicidal work, and the Sirdar discharged the odious 
duties of Executioner with indomitable skill. But to 
Ttead many of the speeches and leading articles in 


Personal, 
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which the national pride has found its more character- 
istic expression, it might be imagined that the history 
of the Soudan began with the battles of the Atbara 
and Omdurman. Lord Rosebery rendered a good 
service by reminding us, even in the midst of our 
swelling exultation, that the work now tardily per- 
formed by Lord Kitchener would in all probability 
have been as successfully carried out thirteen years ago 
but for the insensate folly by which our Russophobists 
contrived to embroil the relations between this 
country and Russia. Lord Kitchener only succeeded 
in undoing a dozen years after date the mischief 
which the Russophobists effécted in 1885. 
~ Tf this should seem a dark saying 
Penjgeh and to many, they had better refresh their 


the 
Soudan. 


memories by referring to Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech. He reminded us that 
fourteen years ago where the Sirdar’s arms have been 
so victorious there was formerly a civilisation that 
yelatively was a remarkable civilisation and a govern- 
ment which, as compared with savage government, 
was perfect. All this was swept away by a flood of 
barbarism which submerged the Soudan for fifteen 
years. But why was that decimating flood not stemmed 
sooner by the Power in whose hands was vested the 
duty of protecting Egypt for civilisation? Lord 
Rosebery supplied the answer in the following 
remarkable passage, in which after reminding us of the 
existence of that dark chapter in our history, he 
continued :— 


“T would ask you to remember, in reference to the 
second and darker page in British history, that when the 
decision to withdraw from the Soudan was taken, it was 
due, not so much to any failure of policy as to the fact 
that we thought we were about to be locked in war with 
the greatest Power owing to what occurred at Penjdeh, 
and that is why it was necessary to concentrate every 
force, and not to leave a regiment in the sands which had 
swallowed up the army of Cambyses, to strain every nerve 
in the task, which would have been then world-wide ard 
indefinite in its consequences.” 


I thank Lord Rosebery for remind- 


— ing us of that fact. What was the 
Pl cause of that alarm about Penjdeh? 


It was brought about solely by the 
Russophobist mania which led our officers on the 
Afghan Delimitation Commission to incite the 
Afghans to occupy a point in the debatable land 
which was then under the judicial consideration of the 
Boundary Commission. The Russians promptly 
expelled the Afghans; but the incident brought 
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England and Russia to the verge of war. War 
was fortunately averted, chiefly by the consummate 
diplomatic skill and sagacity of M. Lessar and the 
fortunate discovery made by Lord Dufferin that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, in whose interests we were 
supposed to be about to fight the Russians, absolutely 
refused to allow our armies to undertake his defence. 
But for the insensate Russophobia of our Frontier 
officers in Afghanistan there would have been no 
Penjdeh incident ; we should not have been compelled 
to scuttle out of the Soudan and leave Khartoum only 
to be devastated by the victorious horde of the Mahdi. 
The reminder is very timely, for, as 


Russia in 1885 Russophobia established the 
and Rae x ; 
Fashoda. Maiidi on his blood-stained throne 


at Khartoum, so this year the de- 
struction of the power of the Dervish horde might 
have involved us in war with France had it not 
been that Russia intervened in order to save us from 
the consequences of our own folly. Amid all the 
confused cackle of the Press over the Fashoda 
question the innocent public is apt to ignore the 
deciding factor of the whole question. It only 
needed for the Russian Government to have remaine? 
absolutely passive when the great issue of peace or 
war had to be decided at Paris for the world to have 
been convulsed by a life and death struggle between 
the two great Western nations. The temptation, it 
must be admitted, to a high-spirited people like the 
French to resent the bullying clacx with which they 
were assailed day after day by our journalists, who 
made the very atmosphere resound with their alarums 
and the theatricul parade of naval and military 
preparations, was almost irresistible. Even al- 
though the French knew perfectly well that they 
could not successfully challenge our supremacy on 
the sea, they might have been unable to resist 
the temptation to resent the menaces with which 
they were treated, had it not been for the 
timely and decisive intervention of Russia, The 
Russian Government once more demonstrated both 
its commonsense and its devotion to peace by giving 
the French unmistakably to understand that they 
ought not to precipitate a European war by refusing 
to evacuate Fashoda. After that was cléarly and 
unmistakably made known to the rulers of France, 
their retreat was unavoidable ; but so little did many 
of the wise men of the Press recognise the truth of 
the situation, that they actually published lying stories, 
telegraphed from correspondents in Paris, that the 
Russian Foreign Minister was actively inciting the 
French to refuse to listen to the demands of the 
British Government ! 
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We are still by no means out of the 


Beggar wood, and if we are to escape paying 
my . : 
Neighbour! Very smartly for the indulgence in the 


game of bluff which we have played so 
audaciously and with such apparent success we shall 
owe it again to the influence of the Power to whom 
more than any other we have owed for the last 
twenty years the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 
It is remarkable that, as the immediate and 
indeed unavoidable result of the swashbuckler 
style of argument which our people have 
adopted towards France, the French Government 
meditates the adoption of an extraordinary ship- 
building programme, entailing an expenditure of 
over £ 20,000,000 sterling, in constructing  war- 
ships in sufficient numbers to enable them to avoid 
a repetition of the, humiliation which they think 
they have been compelled to undergo over the 
Fashoda question. Of course if France spends 
£,20,000,000 in creating a new fleet, we shall have to 
spend at least that sum in matching each new French 
ship by a new one of our own. If we are to be 
delivered from this ruinous competition of arma- 
ments it will only be because of the salutary 
influence of the Russian Emperor's determination 
to avoid, if he possibly can, the continuation of the 
ruinous game of international beggar-my-neighbour. 
Whether even Russia may be strong enough and have 
enough influence over her French ally to avert so 
great a disaster as the creation of this new fleet is 
unfortunately open to doubt. Our statesmen—heaven 
save the mark !—and our journalists have so vigor- 
ously rubbed into the French the conviction that the 
English naval supremacy leaves them helpless and 
hopeless in any controversy with England, that it will 
severely strain the influence of Russia in the councils 
of France to attempt to prevent it. 
This brings me to the Peace Con- 
a ference, and the proposal that the 
Peace Conference. Powers, acting in accordance, as 
Lord Rosebery said, with the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity—and, he might have 
added, the simplest considerations of commonsense 
—should endeavour to check the ever-increasing 
rapidity with which all modern States are hurrying 
towards the abyss of bankruptcy. I have dealt with 
the question at some length elsewhere, and so I 
need not here advert to the subject more than to note 
its bearing upon the immediate issues of the hour. 
It is possible that the enthusiasm, the earnestness, 
and the strong commonsense of the Emperor, if 
seconded by an outburst of popular enthusiasm on 
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more colossal 
than that which 
the world has 
yet seen. But 
no friend = of 
Russia can shut 
his eyes to the 
fact that the 
Emperor can 
only carry his 
devotion to 
peace and _ re- 
trenchment up 
to a certain 
point without 
having to face 
the unpleasant 
contingency of 
breaking up the 
Franco - Russian 
alliance. 


The 
Russo-French 
Alliance, 


Already there 
are those who 
are proclaiming 
that France did 
not enter into the 
alliance with 
Russia merely in 
order to be 
bound over to 
keep the peace. 
If the policy of 
the Russians is 
a policy of peace 
ad outrance, they 
say France can 
do better 


business by transferring her alliance to a Power 
whose devotion to peace does not expose her ally 
to submit tamely to the kind of treatment which 
our people have deemed it seemly and Christian to 
Should this conviction gain ground 
there is no doubt as to the direction in which France 


inflict on her. 
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the part of the oppressed peoples and the over- 
burdened taxpayers of the world, may enable him to 
carry through his programme and avert the immense 
calamity of the abandonment of England and France 
to a ruinous competition in shipbuilding on a scale 


THE 





adventure. 


EARL AND COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, 


Who have just returned from Canada. 


lost provinces. 


would look for support. 
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[Topley, Ottawa. 


welcomed by the Germans goes without saying. 
Kaiser is reported to have remarked in Palestine that 
he desired nothing so much as a good understanding 
with France, for, if they were united, France and Ger- 
many would rule the world, Whatever may be thought 
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She has already begun to 
coquet with Italy, a Power once one of our best 
friends, but which is now smarting under a sense of 
the way in which we deserted them in their Abyssinian 
The conclusion of the commercial Con- 


vention between 
France and Italy, 
which is largely 
due to the diplo- 
matic skill of 
M. Camille 
Barrere, is a very 
significant straw 
which 
way the wind is 


showing 
blowing. 


The French 
and the 
Triple Alliance. 


The attempt t 
detach Italy 
from the Triple 
Alliance will 
fail, then 
the question 
will have to 


be faced in 


and 


France whether, 
if Russia will 
not help them 
either to turn 
the English out 
of Egypt or the 
Germans out of 
Alsace-Lorraine, 
it might not be 
better to make 
the best of a bad 
job and purchase 
the alliance with 
Germany by 
abandoning for 
a term of years 
all thought of 
regaining the 


That any such tendency will be 


The 
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of such an arrahgement, no’ one can deny that it 
would be extremely disagreeable, and might be 
alarmingly dangerous to British interests all over the 
world, The very worst that the fevered imagination 
of the victim of Russophobia has pictured would pale 
into insignificance beside the danger which we should 
have to face if France could reconcile herself to 
become the fourth member of the Triple Alliance. 
Here again it is Russia who holds the key of the 
situation. ‘The very devotion of the Emperor to the 
cause of peace may compel him to adopt a policy 
apparently the reverse of pacific, and certainly by no 
means favourable to England, in order to enable him 
to maintain the Franco-Russian alliance, which, in 
his opinion, as in that of his father before him, is 
the chief security for the avoidance of European war 
In other words, in order to keep in with France in 
her present exasperated mood, Russia may have to 
sail much closer to the wind than the inclinations of 
her ruler, or even consideration for her own interests, 
would lead her to do, 
only to thank ourselves. 
Every day that the Fashoda incident 


But for that also we have 


P — recedes into obscurity the more 
or ° ° 
Fashoda, exasperating will appear the recent 


flurry of the British public. For 
what we have done was to create the Fashoda 
question by admitting even for a moment that a hand- 
ful of Frenchmen picnicing on a malarious island 
under the absolute government of a British general 
could raise any question as to our undisputed right 
of sovereignty in the Nile Valley. 
selves created this question, we did our utmost to 
render it absolutely’ impossible for the French to 
retire honourably froma position which they could 
not hold, and which they would have been compelled 
to -evacuate without a single word from our 
Foreign Office, by the' mere force of local circum. 
What follows as an inevitable consequence ? 


After having our- 


stances. 
We have to deal with an exasperated France, con- 
vinced that her very existence depends on increasing 
her navy, and determined to: pay us out for our 
insults. wherever she can get the opportunity. We 
shall not see the last of the Fashoda incident for a 
long-time to come, Both in the Bahr-Ghazal and on 
the French shore in Newfoundland the French will 
have ample opportunity of exacting ample reparation 
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wantonly exposed. 
So far from the compulsory evacua- 
What about 
the é Fcalies 
Bahr-Ghazal? troubles with France, it is to be 
feared that it has simply aggravated 
them. 


to negotiate as to the Bahr-Ghazal question, and no 


The French, it is said, show no disposition 
wonder. The only idea of negotiations which seems 
to find favour with Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, and 
the crowd which holloa at his heels, is that of thrust- 
ing the maximum of British claims down the throat 
of France by an ultimatum. According to the 
programme laid down by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
speeches, it appears to the French that there is to 
be no question as to the sovereignty of Egypt 
over every rood of land that has at any time 
in the course of her history belonged to Egypt, or that 
has at any time formed a part of the dominions of the 
Mahdi or his successor the Khalifa. That may be very 
magnificent and very heroic, but it is not diplomacy : 
it is simply throwing the sword of Brennus into 
the scale as the deciding factor. If this is to be our 
style of argument, the French may well remark that 
they prefer to sit tight in such positions as they have 
occupied in the Bahr-Ghazal country until they are 
actually turned out by force of arms. 
was impregnable at Fashoda itself, but it is by 


Our position 


no means so firm on the west of the Bahr-Ghazal. 
If England and France had not got into this 
hideous wrangle, from which they might have 
been delivered by a single bold: refusal on the 
part of the British Government to treat Marchand 
as other than a private citizen travelling as an 


emissary of civilisation in’ territory under the undis- 


putable authority of British arms, the true course to 


adopt would be quite clear. A Delimitation Commission 
should be appointed to define the boundary between 
French and British spheres and the Bahr-Ghazal. 
The principle of such a Commission would be simple. 
Somewhere in fhat remote region there exists the 
watershed between the sources of the Congo and the 
tributary of the Nile. The boundary line should be 
drawn on the principle of declaring the Congo side 
French and the Nile side English. But what chance is 
there of such a reasonable solution of the controversy 
in the present temper of the two nations ? 





for the humiliation to which they have been quite 


tion of Fashoda having ended our 
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The dispute about the French shore 


The ‘ : nate 
French Shore Of Newfoundland is even more diffi- 


in cult to be settled by the heroic 


foundland. . “ . re 
— method of Mr. Chamberlain. There 


is no doubt as to the fact that the French position on 
the French shore of Newfoundland is an unmitigated 
curse to our colony and a constantly diminishing 
advantage to the French, But the maintenance of 
the position which the French enjoy under the 
Treaty of Utrecht, extended and recognised by the 
usage of more than one hundred years, can- 
not be turned by the mere rattling of a British 
sword in the scabbard. The French will sit all 
the tighter because they know that by doing 
so they are making themselves disagreeable to us. 
The result will be that for the sake of chasing a mere 
phantom of our own making out of Fashoda our 
unfortunate colonists in Newfoundland will have to 
put up indefinitely with the bowstring which the 
French are able to put round the neck of their 
southern coast. Things may turn out better. I hope 
sincerely that they will, but it does not require much 
far-sightedness to discern the ease with which we 
can be made to pay, and pay dearly, for our recent 
abandonment to the unhallowed force of national 
hatred. 
There is only one excuse that can 
Dangerous e made, and that is made, for the 
Bottleholding. extraordinary fashion in which the 
British public was backed up by the 


Liberal leaders, and almost the entire Press of 


the country, with the praiseworthy exception of the 
Manchester Guardian, an Abdiel faithful among the 
faithless. It is said that every one had become so 
thoroughly distrustful of Lord Salisbury’s resolution 
or capacity to keep his word or to stand by any- 
body, that they deemed it advisable to go in for a 
course of vigorous bottleholding on an_ unpre- 


cedented scale. If so, it only shows that the recent 


frantic outburst of Jingoism was an_ evidence 
not of confidence in the Government, but of 
absolute distrust of the Prime Minister of the 
Queen. That, surely, is a pretty state of things. 
Lord Salisbury is a friend of peace; but in the 
Egyptian question he has displayed an unswerving 
tenacity and an iron resolution which ought not to 
have been forgotten when the Fashoda question 
was created. 
The fact is that the intervention of 
sgn 4g the Press in international disputes 
Sword of’Satan, tends daily to become more and 
more hostile to peace and civilisa- 
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tion. If there is one thing more than another upon 
which I found that every one was agreed in my tour 
round Europe, it was that much of our modern 
journalism is the most potent weapon yet invented by 
the devil for banishing peace and goodwill from the 
earth. Sooner or later the nations will in self- 
defence have to provide some means of silencing 
newspaper comment when international questions are 
in debate, in the same way as English newspapers 
are promptly forbidden by law even to express an 
opinion upon any case that is before the Courts. 
There is something supremely ridiculous in the 
jealousy with which British justice punishes a 
journalist for stating the most notorious fact to the 
detriment of an accused criminal if his case is still 
sub judice, and the absolutely unrestricted license which 
is allowed to every unscrupulous scribbler to inflame 
popular passions on an international question which 
is sub judice, and which the governments are en- 
deavouring to the best of their ability to arrange 
without letting loose the Hell of War upon the world. 
Outside Europe, the Press has not been quite so 
malevolently mischievous in the month of November 
as in the early months of the year. “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,” and when 
he has them so busily employed in Europe, their 
pre-occupation is sufficient to keep them from doing 
much in other continents. We had, however, a few 
samples of the old kind of thing in the stor; 
that the Russians had seized Nieu-tchang, which 
is the only treaty port in Manchuria. The origin 
of this story was the fact that the Russian rail- 
way to Talienwan passes near to Nieu-tchang, and 
the Russian troops, protecting the labourers at work 
on the railway, were necessarily close to the treat, 
port. There is no doubt that Russian influence will 
be paramount in Manchuria, including the treaty port 
of Nieu-tchang. But, while recognising this as inevit- 
able, there is no reason for imputing to them action 
which could only be regarded as a wanton provoca- 
tion to the susceptibilities of England. On the other 
hand, the Russian papers, not to be behind in the 
competition in the manufacture of scares, have 
announced that we have seized the Chusan Islands, 
which lie off Shanghai. It was a thousand pities that, 
if we had to take anything, we took Wei-hai-Wei 
instead of Chusan, but, so far as can be ascertained 
at present, not even Mr. Chamberlain advocates the 
seizure of any more territory in the Chinese seas. 
The way in which the English Press, 
A Gigantic Game during the last month, succeeded in 
rs Pau creating the impression that our 
Government was making enormous 
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naval and military preparations, is about the finest 
specimen of artistic mendacity that the world has seen 
since Prince Bismarck, ten years ago, manufactured 
his marvellous scare of Russian concentration on the 
German frontier. Of course, Bismarck was a very 
unscrupulous person, and manceuvred his journalists as 
Moltke manceuvred his army corps ; but who could have 
imagined that the free and independent Press of Great 
Britain could have achieved an equally marvellous 
result in producing an illusion which for weeks 
deceived the whole of Europe? To this day it is 
probable that some persons imagine that we really 
have been making great preparations for war. As a 
matter of fact, we were doing nothing of the kind. 
We were only making believe. That was the only 
thing that we did in earnest. We did that with a 
vengeance. Only the other day a distinguished 
diplomatist remarked to me that England had been 
spending millions upon increasing her navy, and 
that every one wondered what she meant by 
it. I replied by referring him to the speech made 
some days before by-Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in 
which the keeper of the national purse-strings 
publicly declared that, so far from having spent 
millions, the whole of our extra expenditure on the 
fleet was a few thousands, chiefly expended in buying 
coal. _On the army it is possible there may have been 
a greater expenditure of money, but this was caused by 
the necessity for putting guns into the South Coast 
ports, where they ought to have been long ago, 
if, indeed, we are to take the idea of a French invasion 
seriously. 

So persistent, however, is the idea 
that we have been enormously in- 
creasing our naval force, that it is a 
universal topic of discussion as to 
what on earth we are going to do with it. Of 
course, as we have not been increasing it, there is no 
basis for the discussion ; but it is womh while noting 
the kind of speculation that has been rife 
everywhere during this last month, At one time 
we were told that the German Emperor was going to 
seize Syria, and that we were going to support him in 
that piratical enterprise. ‘Then came the story which 
seems to have much more substance behind it—that 
the French were about to carry out their long 
meditated designs upon Eastern Morocco, and that we 
were arming to the teeth in order to fight them on 
that account. It is by no means improbable that the 


Baseless 
Speculations. 


French may discover some pretext before long for 
sending an expedition from Algeria to pacify the 
unruly tribes which, for French convenience, notori- 
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ously exist—like the Khroumiers in Tunis—on the 
Morocco side of the Algerian frontier. I was 
told months ago by an officer, who fully expected 
to take part in the expedition, that everything 
was ready at the French War Office for the occupa- 
tion of Eastern Morocco, and it was to be effected by 
agreement with Spain in return for financial help, of 
which Spain stands, it may be noted, in very much 
more need to-day than she did then. The Morocco 
question is, however, far more serious for Germany 
than for us. So long as we hold Ceuta and Tangiers, 
the fate of the rest of Morocco does not seriously 
concern us. At the same time, no one can say what 
complications might not ensue should there be a 
scramble for one of the two last undivided empires of 
Northern Africa. 

“After prolonged resistance on the 


sncevten part of the Spaniards, they have 
Pu reluctantly consented to make over 


the Philippines to the United States in 
return for a payment of five millions sterling. This 
decision was not arrived at without prolonged haggling, 
in the course of which the German and European Press 
generally proclaimed with tolerable unanimity their 
conviction that Uncle Sam was even more of a hypo- 
crite than his relative John Bull. Believers in the 
disinterestedness of the humanitarian enthusiasm 
which launched the United States into a war 
with Spain are strictly confined to those who 
speak the English language. It seems impossible 
to translate into any foreign tongue the narrative of 
what has taken place in the last six months in the 
Western hemisphere without producing the irresistible 
conviction that a piratical war has been con- 
ducted under the mask of philanthropy. We, who 
know how the English-speaking folk are capable of 
being roused by humanitarian appeals, can under- 
stand our American kinsmen, and we hope that after 
this experience of the immense contrast which events 
often enforce between the resolutions with which 
wars are begun and the acts with which they are 
concluded, may lead to a more charitable frame of 
mind on the part of American critics of British policy. 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Carl Schurtz, and others have 
waged war against the annexation of the Philippines, 
but it was a foregone conclusion. The moment 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet at Manila and 
did not sail away next day, there was no doubt as to 
what would happen. It is, however, incorrect to 
say that the Americans have got the Philippines-—the 
proper formula is that the Philippines have got 
them. 
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It is probable that the results of the 

American conquest will be far more 
— important in the Eastern than the 

Western hemisphere. Spain is now 
a derelict Empire with colonies for sale. ‘ Colonies 
are cheap to-day !” might be displayed on the windows 
of the Spanish Foreign Office. The Philippines 
went for £5,000,000, but that is no criterion as to 
what other colonies might fetch in the open market, 
for the Americans had already established by conquest 
a partial claim to the capital of the group and a 
coaling-station, so that £5,000,000 can only be 
regarded as the sum paid for buying out a 
retiring partner. It will be different when Spain comes 
to realise her other assets, and if the statesmes 
of Madrid were animated by any desire to avenge 
themselves upon those Powers which either deserted 
them or acted as bottleholders for the Americans, 
they have now a splendid chance. Germany is said 
to be already negotiating for as many of the Caroline 
Islands as the United States will let her buy. Spain 
has, however, much more desirable islands for sale, 
much nearer home. Possibly she may shrink from 
selling Russia a coaling-station in the Balearic Islands, 
but she might command almost any price she chose 
if she were to put the Canary Islands up to public 
auction. For this reason—that when it comes to a 
long purse John Bull can easily outbid all com- 
petitors, and we cannot allow the Canary Islands 
to fall into the hands of any possibly hostile 
Power. 

A new vista of possible international 


ae ae difficulties is revealed by the prospect 
n the ° . nae 
Mediterranean. Of an introduction of the principle of 


a knock-out sale of bankrupt stock 
to the colonial possessions of decaying empires. 
Any displacement of the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean would have a most dangerous effect 
on Italy, which has been long smarting under the 
French occupation of Tunis and the defeat of its 
tentative colonial adventure in Abyssinia. Tripoli is 
still a tempting bait almost within sight of the shores 
of Sicily, and any advance upon Morocco would 
inevitably precipitate the Italian move upon Tripoli. 
Italy, however, is not in any condition to undertake 
so hazardous an enterprise on the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean. Her internal condition, although 
better, judged by financial standards, than it was a 
few years ago, is still sufficiently alarming to distress 
her best friends. The King, in the long and somewhat 
wordy speech from the Throne with which he opened 
the Italian Parliament last month, uttered a passing 
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sentence on the proposed Peace Conference, and then 
spoke with emphasis as to his determination to keep 
up his naval establishment to the level of his 
neighbours. 

So far there has been no Ministerial 


The se smi —* 
Condition crisis; but it is significant of the 
sane general decay of the faith of mankind 


in Parliamentary institutions that the 
stoutest Liberals and Republicans in Italy agree in. 
believing that the only safeguard of Italy against 
revolution is reliance upon the monarchical principle 
and the loyalty of the army. If the King would but 
assert himself, and use his constitutional prerogatives 
as steadily and bravely as our own Queen, many of 
the difficulties of Italy would disappear. There is 
one difficulty, however, which will not disappear, and 
that is the presence in the bosom of the Italian 
Government of the unsleeping wolf which gnaws 
ceaselessly at the vitals of the State from its 
lair in the Vatican. The Pope, who is still in 
good health and spirits, is said to have declared 
that he will live to complete his century; but as he 
nears the end of this mortal life he emphasises more 
and more his fixed idea that, without the right to 
control the trains and police the ragamuffins of a 
second-rate European city, the spiritual sovereignty 
of the Catholic Church is hardly worth speaking of. 

To the Pope, and still more to the 


From the men who surround him, the entry of 
Pope’s Point . : 

of View. Italian troops into Rome was the 

beginning of all the evils of the 

modern State. When the temporal power was 


wrested from the hands of the last Pope, the Holy 
See prociaimed in the hearing of the world that the 
reign of violence had begun, and that humanity would 
ere long shudder at the inevitable consequence of the 
crime which had been perpetrated upon the Vice- 
gerent of Almighty God. Revolutionary violence 
would increase and multiply within the State, while 
the fear of dangers from without would drive them 
to a perpetual and ruinous increase of armaments. 
Now from his eyrie in the Vatican, Leo XIII. looks 
out over Europe at the end of the nineteenth century 
and sees the prediction has come true. The very 
Government which despoiled the patrimony of 
St. Petez’s summons an International Conference 
for the purpose of discussing how best to cope with 
the spread of Anarchy, while from beyond the pale 
of the Church the Russians are summoning the 
nations to a conference to consider how best they 
can diminish the ever-increasing burden of military 
armaments. The Holy See, which has predicted it, 






















EX-CAPTAIN DREYFUS. 


smiles with a sad complacency over the fulfilment of 
its promise, and waits what it believes to be the 
inevitable doom of the House of Savoy. 
The Pope was not invited to the 
Conference on the Anarchists. It 
open question whether 
or not he will be invited to the 
Conference of Peace. He professed a great desire 
to help the Emperor in his humanitarian campaign, 
but those who profess to be in the secrets of the 
Vatican maintain that, should his delegates be 
admitted, they will take their seats solely for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming that there can be no peace, and 
ought to be no peace, until the Pope has his own 
again. ‘The Pope was represented at the Conference 
on Labour at Berlin; but he was left out in the cold 
at the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels. If the 
Powers believed that his admission to, the Peace 
Conference would raise the question of the temporal 
power, the probability is that St. Petersburg would 
follow the precedent of Brussels rather than that of 
Berlin. 


The Question 
of the renee : 
Temporal Power. 1S still an 


The German Emperor has returned 


The home after starring it through the 
Kaiser’s f ae beak: 
Pilgrimage. Holy Land on an expedition whic 


has excited the amused attention 
rather than the admiration of Europe. Everyone is 
asking what secret purpose lay behind this some- 
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what theatrical expedition to Palestine. It is not 
necessary to believe that any great motive or reason 
of State compelled him to see Jerusalem. ‘The 
Emperor may have gone there, like other Cook's 
tourists, for the purpose of seeing what it was like 
and of making a pilgrimage to the scenes associated 
with the most sacred memories of Christendom. If 
he had any other motive it was probably little else than 
that of giving a fillip to the German export trade, and 
of indulging the inveterate habit of posing in more 
or less picturesque attitudes before the mirror of the 
Press. In two respects the Emperor’s tour has been 
a disappointment. We all expected that when he 
addressed the universe from the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem he would outdo his most flamboyant 
efforts in the way of spread-eagle oratory; but 
whatever may have been the cause—whether the 
overwhelming weight of the historical and religious 
associations paralysed his tongue, or whatever it may 
be, the Emperor’s speeches in the Holy Land were 
below par. Judging by results, he finds a more 
inspiring Helicon in good Rhine wine or in 
German beer then in the waters of Jordan. ‘The 
other disappointment of his toy was that which 
was inflicted upon his host the Sultan. Abdul 
Hamed is said to have spent £600,000, which he 
saved by economising on the salaries of his servants, 
in providing retinues and in cleaning house before the 
arrival of his illustrious guests. ‘To spend £600,000 
and get nothing in return beyond compliments is 
not exactly the Sultan’s idea of good business, 
He had hoped that the Kaiser might have 
saved him Crete, but alas! his Imperial Visitor 
could not even save the necks of the Mussul- 
mans who were hanged for the slaughter of the 
British garrison. 

The Kaiser on his return did not 
find things going too well. Of his 
two allies, one, the King of Italy, 
had just concluded a new Trade 
Convention which significantly marked a disposi- 
tion to coquet with France, while from the other 
ally came Count Thun’s remarkable declaration 
against the Prussian policy of expelling Austrian 
aliens from the frontiers of the German Empire, The 
overflow of the Slav race of Austria into Germany is 
a phenomenon as remarkable as the overflow of Italians 
and Belgians into France. The dread of seeing the 
Austrian race difficulty reproduced in Germany by 
emigration led the Prussian Government this autumn 
to take very summary measures for the expulsion of 
foreigners from Prussia. This has at last provoked the 
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Austrian Ministry to a public declaration, which reads 
almost like a defiance, and concludes with a threat of 
reprisals, which augurs ill for the adhesion of the 
Triple Alliance. It would be a curious outcome 
of the showy foreign policy of the Kaiser if, as the 
net result of all his efforts, Germany was to find 
herself isolated in Europe. More unlikely things 
have come to pass. Both Italy and Austria are 
in a condition of very unstable equilibrium and 
internal disorder; nor can any one predict what a 
day may bring forth. 

In France attention has been pre- 


The occupied by the unfolding of the 
Eternal a 
Dreyfus Case. endless Dreyfus drama. After 


struggling for a time against currents 
too strong for him, M. Brisson retired broken in 
health and spirits, and was succeeded by M. Dupuy. 
M. Dupuy produced his Ministerial programme on 
November 4, and up to the moment of writing the 
Administration remains in office. The instability 
of all things in France deprives his programme 
of legislation of any interest. It may be noted, 
however, that he proclaims the passing of a Bill on 
workman’s superannuation in town and country to be 
the accomplishment of a great social duty. He will 
also introduce Bills for the organisation of agricul- 
tural credit and insurance, and the development of 
small holdings. All interest is, however, concentrated 
on the affaire Dreyfus and the still more scandalous 
faire Picquart. Fortunately the interminable 
drama draws steadily nearer to its end. The Court 
of Cassation is expected to do its duty. Dreyfus will 
be released, Colonel Picquart vindicated, and the 
long conspiracy against truth and justice will come to 
aclose. Such at least is the hope which at last 
begins to glimmer through the darkness of the French 
sky. 
It is still to be feared that before 
The General Mercier and those who 
Final Rally. have persisted in preventing by 
forgery and murder the rectification 
of a miscarriage of justice, are judicially gibbeted, 
the forces of reaction may make one desperate rally. 
If they had a dictator in reserve, they might try even 
that last card. For a day or two some Frenchmen 
feared that General Zurlinden might venture to piay 
the vd/. But they reckoned without their host. 
The saviour of society has yet to be found, There 
is talk of a Bonaparte, but so far it is only talk. 
General Boulanger had at least a noble horse from the 
circus. It is a much humbler, although a related 
quadruped, which is associated with the men who 
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are believed to be ambitious to be his successors. 
Dreyfus is well, and naturally rejoices at the prospect 
of his revindication. Whatever may be said of the 
Jews, their fidelity to the cause of their injured com- 
patriot will raise the reputation of the race everywhere 
-except in France. ‘There the vanquished, it is 

to be feared, will neither forgive nor forget. 

Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 

For they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 


Very opportunely for the reconsidera- 

The tion of the whole question of Chitral, 

Mad Mullah. the so-called Mad Mullah has taken 
the field against the British Govern- 

ment and its allies in such a menacing fashion as to 
compel us to hurry troops forward in hot haste with 
the disagreeable consciousness that after all they may 
be too late to prevent him cutting the communication 
between our isolated garrison in Chitral and their 
base within our proper frontier. With what very 
different feelings Lord Curzon and Sir Henry Fowle1 
must contemplate this latest development of our 
Chitral policy! Sir Henry Fowler and the Liberal 
leaders must be more than human if they read the 
telegrams from India without feeling inclined to 
indulge in the famihar but irritating retort of “ I told 





M. DUPUY. 


(New French Premier.) 











M. MAZEAN. 


(Of the Court of Cassation.) 


you so!” Few things would be more gratifying to 
the natural man than if it should turn out that the 
first act of the new Viceroy should be to order the 
evacuation of Chitral; but whether it is done sooner 
or later, we shall have no rest or peace in those 
regions until we undo the wrong that was done 
when the present Administration decided to reverse 
the policy of their predecessors, and break faith with 
the tribes by permanently maintaining a garrison in 
Chitral. 
Of political speech-making there 
Ministers = has been enough and to spare in the 
at the 

Mansion House. Month of November; but not even 
at the Mansion ie was anything 
said particularly noteworthy. It may be noted, 
however, as an instance of the extent to which the 
delirium of the hour affected our countrymen, that the 
banqueters at the Guildhall unmistakably indicated 
their disappointment that Lord Salisbury did not 
declare our protectorate over Egypt. Alas! what 
fools these mortals be, as if anything could be 
conceived’ more hopelessly inept than a desire to 
take the one step which would compel Russia to 
support France in her opposition to the status quo 

in Egypt. 
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The month closed in a gleam of 
easun ese bright light illumining the lurid and 
His wo stormy landscape with w hich we have 
been familiar so long in the Soudan, 
Lord Kitchener, having demolished the Khalifa and 
restored the Valley of the Nile to civilisation, came 
forward with the proposal to found a Gordon College at 
Khartoum with the minimum endowment of £100,000, 
No one who knows the incalculable benefit that the 
Robert College has been to the East of Europe can 
doubt that such a college is the best of all methods 
of honouring the memory of Gordon in the city 
where he fell. Anything that Lord Kitchener pro- 
posed was certain to be warmly received : for there 
is no man so potent in works of peace as one who 
has proved his mettle on the stricken field. ‘Two 
days after the launching of the scheme one-half of 
the amount was subscribed, and there is no doubt 
that the rest will be speedily forthcoming. 
Across the Atlantic, the result of the 
Fall elections has been to confirm 
the wirepullers’ calculation that at 
the polls there is nothing which tells 
so heavily as a victorious war. It is a dangerous 
conviction, for it often leads to the hazarding of wars 
that are neither just nor victorious. Dr. Shaw, how- 
ever, thinks that the results of the elections “have 
undoubtedly promoted the cause of peace throughout 
the earth.” The Republican majority in the new 
House of Representatives has fallen from fifty-five to 
ten. But in the Senate the regular Republicans of 
the gold standard school, who now number forty-four, 
will in the future have from fifty to fifty-five repre- 


The American 
Elections. 


sentatives. The Senate is now Republican for ten 
years. Not one Democrat will sit in next Senate 


from any Northern State. All the State Governors 
in the North are Republicans. Dr. Shaw, writing in 
the American Review of Reviews, says :— 


The States represented by sound money Republicans 
comprise two-thirds of the population of the country and 
more than three-fourths of its wealth. The political com- 
plexion of the United States Senate—with its six-year 
tenure and its plan for retiring one-third of the members 
every two years—is not subject to very rapid fluctuations. 
As a result of this year’s elections, the free silver pro- 
gramme as a practical policy of the United States is 
blocked for at least six or eight years. Many of those 
who have had their serious doubts about the gold 
standard have at least been discerning enough to per- 
ceive that uncertainty in the monetary system of the 
United States is exceedingly detrimental to the prosperity 
of the country. We are more likely in this country to 
turn the Republic into a Monarchy inside the next half- 
dozen years than to change the gold standard for the 
monetary system advocated in the Chicago platform of 
1896. This is merely an observation touching things as 
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they are, and without the slightest reference to what one 
might prefer. For the present, and for some years to 
come, the cause of free silver in the United States is 
thoroughly and hopelessly defeated. 
One of the chief features of the 
American elections has been the 
return of Mr. Roosevelt as Governor 
of the State of New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt was almost the only soldier who achieved 
any personal popularity during the late war. As 
commander of the Rough Riders he was from the 
first the most picturesque figure in the United States 
army. He had previously distinguished himself by 
doing good municipal service in New York City, but 
that which made him Governor was his campaign 
before Santiago. His election and the return of a 
majority of Republicans to the State Legislature 
marks a reverse for Mr. Croker, who, it is said, 
would have swept the board had he not made a 
mistake by putting up a doubtful candidate for judge. 
The Americans are tolerant of much laxity in many 
departments of public life, but they are wisely 
determined to stand no fooling with their judiciary. 
It is seldom Mr, Croker makes blunders in elections, 
but “even Homer sometimes nods.” 
Judging from the telegrams which 
The mee from time to time have reached 
the Seal. Europe from the United States, the 
affairs of the Anglo-American Joint 
Commission are progressing satisfactorily to a 
harmonious agreement. The long outstanding dispute 
between Canada and the United States as to the right 
of killing seals in the open sea has been settled by an 
arrangement which was foreshadowed last year at 
Washington by Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and which I set forth in these pages on my 
return. Canada gives up the right of deep sea sealing, 
and the United States compensates her for this aban- 
donment of what is admittedly a legal right. 
ines It is reported, although with all the 
American Minister Usual reserves, that Mr. McKinley has 
in at last finally decided to appoint Mr. 
a Choate as Ambassador to London. 
‘The selection has been very widely approved, as 
perhaps no one available for the post is of a 
higher social, legal und general standing than the 
new Ambassador. He is a solid man in the 
best sense of the word—solid in character, in attain- 
‘ments, and in the wherewithal to maintain the dignity 
of the Embassy. The last qualification, although of 
no importance from one point of view, is of supreme 


The Result 
in 
New York. 





M. MANAN. 


(Of the Court of Cassation. 


importance from another. The impossibility of induc- 
ing Congress to provide adequately for the diplomatic 
representatives of the States abroad limits the choice 
of the President to men who are capable of spending 
at least five thousand a year over and above their 
official income. It is unwise thus artificially to limit 
the stuff out of which the ambassadorial timber can be 
fashioned, but as one American Ambassador said to me 
recently, “As long as our appropriations are voted 
by members of Congress, to whom 5,000 dols. a year 
seems to be the limit which a man can honestly spend, 
it is no use trying to make any change in this respect. 
I am quite sure the majority of these worthy men if 
they were asked to appropriate 50,000 dols. a year 
for a Minister’s salary would be simply horrified. 
‘What in thunder,’ they would say, ‘can a man do 
with so much money except fool it away in dissipa- 
tion?’ And so in the interests of morality they 
would reject the appropriation.” Fortunately, although 
the choice was thus limited, there were at least two 
other prominent American citizens, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid being one, who would have admirably fulfilled 
the duties of what is, perhaps, at present the most 
important diplomatic post in the world. 
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GENERAL CHANOINE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


No’. 1. The London County Council discusses the 


» 


question of the Water famine; it votes in 
favour of a Bill being prepared to lay before 
Parliament next Session promoting the 
purchase of the Water Companies by the 
L.C.C., and also to have a supply of water 
from the Wye and Towy rivers. 

The new French Ministry holds a Cabinet 
Council. 

The German Emperor informs the Pope that 
he presents a pizce of ground given him b7 
the Sultan as a site for a German Roman 

Catholic Church. 

Mr. Hooley again before the’ Bank:uptc; 
Court. 

Dr.{Wood, Headmaster of Tonbridge School, 
appointed Headmaster of Harrow in the 
room of the Rev. Mr. Welldon. 

The Lord Mayor entertains the Members of the 
L.C.C. at the Mansion House. 

A farewell banquet given to Lord Aberdeen at 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The Election of Deputies to th: Prussian Diet 
concludes. 

feu Marchand arrives at Cairo. 

Lord Minto sails from Liverpool for Quebec. 

Lord Kitchener of Khartoum is presented with 
the Freedom of the City of London. In the 
evening a_ B: anque: to his honour is given by 
the Lord Mayor in the Guildhall. 

The French Government intimates to Lord 
Salisbury that Fashoda’ is of no value to 
France, consequently Major Marchand’s 
mission will be withdrawn, 

The New French Cabinet declares its policy to 
the Chamber, 

Turkish Rule disappears feom Crete, the flags 
of the four Powers replacing those of Turkey 

on public buildings at Canea, Retimo and 
Candia. 

The Spanish Peace Commissioners reject the 
demands of America to cede the Philippines. 

The German Emperor and Empress leave 

Jerusalem, 


bad 








Marchand and Captain Baratier. 


A fire at the Washington Capitol destroys some 


valuable records. 


of redistribution. 
The Greek Cabinet resigns. 


of the German Emperor and Empress. 


M. Louis Brunet, amidst applause in the 
French Chamber, withdraws his interpella- 


tion on the Fashoda affair. 


The Court of Cassation in Paris examines the 


-Ministers of War. 
Lord Kitchener is-entertained at Chatham by 
his old Corps, the Royal Engineers. 


The Jury on the death of Mr. Harold Frederic 
returns a verdict of manslaughter against 
Christian 


Miss Lyon and Mrs. Mills, 


Scientists. 


The Admirals notify to the Turkish Governor 
of Crete that he must leave the island, taking 


with him the remaining Turkish troops. 

Colonel Roosevelt elected Governor of New 
York City. 

American Elections take place, resulting in 
a Republican majority. 

Lord George Hamilton announces that Penny 
Postage is to be extended to India on 
Christmas Day. 

Special Army order promulgated announces 
the issue of a gratuity to those troops who 
have been engaged in the Soudan Campaign. 

Luccheni sentenced to p:nal servitude for life 
for the assassination of th: 
Austria at Geneva. 

The Anglo-American Commission re-assembles 
at Washington. 

Ismail Bey, Civil Governor of Crete, leaves the 
Island. 


The ruins of Baalbec illuminated in honour of 


the German Emperor and Empress. 

The Military Governor and the last of the 
Turkish troops embark. The Turkish 
evacuation of Crete completed. 

The United States Government instructs the 
Peace Commissioners to require the discus- 
sion on the surrender of the Philippines to 
conclude this week. 

At the Cape, Mr. Schreiner’s Party es the 
compromise on the Redistribution 

Lord and Lady Minto arrive at iter oa and 
the oath of office is administered to Lord 
Minto. 

Major Marchand and Captain Baratier leave 
Cairo for Fashoda. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, M. Fourniére 
puts a question on the prosecution of 
M. Gohier’s book. 

The Amnesty Bill proceeded with. 

Nonconformists in Council at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall; Education and Religion con- 
sidered. 

The Philippinos appeal for consideration to the 
people and President of America. 

Rejoicings in Crete over the departure of the 
Turks ; services held in Canea cathedral. 

Court of Cassation decides that Dreyfus be 
informed at once that his case is to be 
revised, and that he must prepare his 
defence. 

Sir gags Grenfell appointed Governor of 


alt: 

The Traian Parliament opens ; 
the Throne read by the King. 

The British Secretary of State for War issues , 
an order for the enrolment-of one thousand 
Chinese for service at Wei-hai-Wei under 
British officers. 

President Faure is presented at the Elysée 
with the Order of the Golden Fleece of 
Spain, 

The German Emperor abandons his visit to 
Spanish ports. 

Defendants in the fatal glove contest com- 
mitted for trial. 


Speech from 


the decision of the Court of Cassation had 
been communicated to Captain Dreyfus. 


Mr. Schreiner in the Cape Parliament consents 
to confer with the Opposition on the question 


Damascus is brilliantly illuminated in honour 


Empress of 
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The French Club at Cairo entertains Major 
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21. 
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30. 


18. Telegram from French Guiana announces that Photograph by) 


M. Lako i is permitted to see Colonel Picquact 
in prison, 

The Redistribution Bill is read a first time in 
the Cape Parliament. 

A serious plague riot at Seringapatam. 

The American Peace Commissione:s reply to 
the Spanish Government and reject the 
proposal for arbitration, 


The Redistribution Bill read a second time in 
the Cape Parliament. 

Disturbances in the Hungarian Chamber of 
Deputies. 


. Colonel Picquart examined before the Court of 


Cassation. 

Signor Vacchelli, Minister of Italian Fi 
makes his Budget statement to the C 
in Rome, 

German Emperor and Empress arrive at Pola 
and leave by train for Berlin. 

Anti-Anarchist Conference opens in Rome. 

Madame Dreyfus is granted permission to 
telegraph to her husband, 





ane 
yam ber 





. Colonel Picquart is informed of the decision of 


General Zurlinden to send him before a Cou:t- 
martial on a charge of forgery. 

Redistribution Bill passes through Committee 
in the Cape Parliament. 






The German En rox and Empre 
Potsdam on thei: return from the East. 

Prince George of Greece is informed that t 
four Powers have appointed him their High 
Commissioner i. Crete. He accepts the 
Commission. 

Great excitement in Paris on the decision to 
send Colonel | .cquart before a Ceurt-marti«!, 
protests being signed by thousands of 
persons, 

Spain accepts the American terms of peace. 

Third Reading Redistribution Bill in Cape 
Parliament. 

Terrific storm on the east coast of America 
180 lives lost. 

Carlton Club offers to refund £10,009 recei\ 
from Mr. Hooley. 


General Blanco sails from Cuba for Spain. 


The Admirals select Suda Island as the pla: 


where the Turkish flag shall continue to fly 
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THE LATE MR. GLEESON WHITE. 


By-Election. 


Noy, 2. The result.of the poll in North Fermanagh 

by-election was as follows :— 
Mr. Archdale (U.) ... we 62,568 
Dr. Thompson (I. 2 





Unionist majority 477 

+ Owirg to the appointment of Lord Valenti. 
-) to be Comptroller of the Household, a 

vacancy was created in the representation ve 

Oxford City. Lord Valentia is re-elected 

unopposed. 





C2 


SPEECHES. 


Nov, x. 





The Ge‘min Emperor, at Je-usalen, on 
Christian Union. 
2 Hon. W. P. Reaves (Agent-General for Nev 


Zealand), in London, on Compulsory Arbi:ra- 

tion in Labour a a ; 

} Sir Michael Hicks-Bez 

Brewing Trade. 

+ Lord “Rosebery, at the Mansion Hons2, in 
praise of the Nile Expedition, the Si ina 
and the Army. 

Lord Salisbury, at the Mansion 
nounces the withdrawal of the 
Mission from Fashoda. 

Lord Kitchener, at the Mansion House on 
the Egyptian Campaign and the great p-aise 
due to Lord Cromer for its success. 

1 Mr. Labouchere, at Northampton, on the 

nzed for Liberal Leaders. 

The Bishop Designate of Calcutta, in London, 

on the necessity of Christians in India liviag 

Christian lives, 

rd Curzon, in London, on 

centre of the Imperial system. 
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8. 





The Emperor of Germany, at Damascus; in 
p:aise of the hospitality of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, and declaring his friendship for 
the 309,090,000 Mohammedans scattered 
throughout the world. 

Lord Salisbury, at the Guildhall, on Egy ype 
and the present necessity for Great B.itala 
to be ready to defend her interests through- 
out the world. 

The Lord Chief Justice, at the Law Courts, on 
the scandal of frauds by company promoters 
and the necessity for altering the law of 
Limited Liability Companies. 

Sir W. Richmond, on the future of British 
Art, 

Mr. Asquith, near Burnle;, 01 the late Crisi; 
about Fashoda and the settlement of Crete ; 
welcoming the advent of Amevica in the 
affairs of the Far East. 

Si: E. Grey, at Ashington, on our attitude 
towards France and our posi‘ion in Egypt. 
Lord Rosebery, in London, on the Scot in 

London. 

General Miles, at New York, on the obligation 
of America towards the Mother Country for 
its dignified and powerful influence in main- 
taining American pz:inciples during the 
Spanish war. 

Lord Curzon, at Southport, on his connection 
with the constituency for twelve years. 

The Sirdar, in London, on the settlenen 
regarding Fashoda. 

Lord E, Fitzmaurice on Britain’s objects on 

Mr. Chainbeslain, at Manc! nester, on the 
British position in the Nile Valley, domestic 
legislation, and relations with America. 

Lord Herschell, at New York, on the epoch- 
_— of this year in the history of the 
United States, and the cordial relations 
between G-eat Britain and Amer‘ca. 

Mr. Che unberlain, at Manchester, on the polic j 
of the ‘* open door,’ 

Lord Elgin, at Rangoon, on the welfare of the 
province, 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at Washington, on the 
de awn of the day when trouble between Great 

3ritain and the United States would be 
os tale as criminal. 








- John Gorst, ia London, on how to mak> 
pe oe Education efficient. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Manchester, on th: 
s2paration between Liberals.and Unionists, 
Lord Charles Beresford, at Shanghai, on the 
hye rot policy of drift in Chinese affairs. 

Sir Henry Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on the 

“k ocal Irish Government measure. 

M. Barthon, in the French C: 1ambe er, on the 
right of all Frenchmen to equality of treat- 
ment before the law. 

Lord Aberdeea, at Liverpool, on the good 
p-ospects for Canada in the futu-e. 

Mr. Courtney, at Manchester, on the proper 
treatment of native races in the Colonies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, on the in- 
provement of teaching ia our public schools. 

Mr. Asquith, at Sunderland, oa the policy on 
the Upper Nile. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Edinburgh, in pre 
of the Conservative Party 

Lord Rosebery, at E dinbangh, on the matchless 
individuality ‘of Mr. Gladston2. 

Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, on the union co. 21 

i icy in Egyp:. 





Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman, at Stir ing, said 
the difference with France was du not to 
either the B ritish or French peoples, ..' toa 
few politicians in France who liked to <tir up 


strife 

ord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, 
Statesmen. 

ord Curzon, at Derby, on courage and sym- 
pathy being most needed for the government 
of India. 


con Literary 


_ 
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23. M. Poincaré, in the French Chamber, on what 


vov. 4. Colonel T. T. 
6. David Amzs W.lls (noted ec 


Ministers knew of the Dreyfus affair in 1854 

M. Dupuy, in the French Chamber, on the 
powers of the Court of Cassation. 

Count Thun, at Vierna, on the expulsion of 
Austiian subjects fom Prussia. 

General Mercier, at Le Mans, oa th: A-my of 
‘rance. 

Lord Kitchener, at Edinburgh, on a Gordoa 
Mem prial College at Kha-toum. 

Mr. Balfour, at Bristol, on European diplomac , 
in Cret2 as a happy augury for peace. 

Sic Jo'n Govst, at Whitechapel, on Commercial 
kducatioa. 


a6 09 


OBITUARY. 


Boileau, 73. 

momist), 7>. 
Gideon von Budhardt. 

T. B. Potter (founder of the Cobden Club ; 80. 


9. Sir John Goldiz-Taubman, 6. 


10, Surgeon-General Maclean, C.B., 


Captain F. S. Dugmore ; 





Photograph by\ 


Sir George Taubman-Goldie. 

LL.D., M.D., 
87, 

M, J. Joorie (Belgian Minister to Switze. 1nd). 

Senhor H. B. Gomes (at Lisbon’. 

The Earl of L — 61. 

Sir Stuart Kuill, 

Sir George B: a Bowe ll, M.P., 51 

Rev. Dre Kane, LL. 

Sir John Fowler, CE , 81. 

Hon. Norman Grosvenor, 53. 

Professor G. J, Allman, M.D., F.R.S., 36. 

Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S, (astronomer), 73. 

Richard Sims (antiquarian), 82. 


Other Deaths Announced. 


M. Dauphin; Rev. S. H. 
Syng; Mr. J. Moxon Claybow; Herr H. H. 
Meser ; Baron Reille ; Seiior Urbano Montejo ; 





Admiral Batsch ; Rev. George Charter; Herr 
A. Hubner: Lord Henley: Rev. S. Holling- 
worth, D.D.; Rev, Alfred Gurney ; Mr. Henry 
Wakeford. 


[Rk ussell. 


S'R GEORGE BADEN POWELL, 





CHARACTER SKETCH. 


NICHOLAS II., TSAR: ‘““THE EMPEROR OF PEACE.” 
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I—WHY I WENT TO SEE THE TSAR. 

F any of my readers imagine that I am going to report 
what passed when I was received by the Emperor 
at Livadia they will be very much disappointed. No 

Russian Emperor, so far as I know, has ever permitted 
himself to be interviewed, and, certainly, Nicholas II. has 
not broken through this salutary rule. Tsars have bur- 
dens enough to bear without being exposed to the cross- 
examination of every enterprising journalist who desires 
to turn an honest penny at somebody else’s expense. 
Besides, it is altogether a mistake to think that the Tsar 
received me as a journalist. It may save some of my 
confréres some trouble and the Imperial household from 
a considerable nuisance if I explain simply, once for all, 
how it was I came to be privileged with the opportunity 
of discussing public questions face to face in frank and 
friendly conversation with the Ruler of Russia. 

It was not until 1888 that I first thought it possible I 
might have a good square talk with the Tsar. I wasthen 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette,and by the vigorous 
method in which I had championed the Russian cause 
during the Penjdeh dispute and afterwards I had suc- 
ceeded in establishing for myself a more or less recognised 
position as a “Russian organ.” I was abused as a 
Russian agent, I was said to be in the pay of the Russian 
Embassy, and, in short, I enjoyed the distinction of being 
pelted by all the vituperative brickbats which came 
handiest to those gentlemen who did me the honour to 
disagree with me. I need hardly say, at this time 
of day, that these complimentary assertions were, 
well—about as accurate as the majority of the state- 
ments which serve as the stock-in-trade of the Russopho- 
bist. Ever since I first wielded a pen as journalist I 
had been the faithful and resolute advocate of an Anglo- 
Russian entente. 1 got my ideas on this subject originally 


from Richard Cobden’s political writings when I was 
quite a boy, and I have never departed from them a hair’s 


breadth ever since. Nevertheless, although I had never 
received any communication from the Russian Govern- 
ment, and although I had often sought in vain even the 
most ordinary facilities in the way of acquiring informa- 
tion, the ordinary British Philistine got it firmly fixed into 
his thick head that in some way or other I was the 
officious, if not the official and inspired organ of the 
Tsar. 

The more I reflected upon the consequences which 
might follow from this absurd misconception of the actual 
state of things, the more necessary it seemed that | 
should make an effort to ascertain at first hand from the 
Emperor himself the general drift of his policy in al| 
matters likely to affect the relations between the two 
Empires. The possibility of altogether misleading British 
opinion by putting forward my own ideas of Russian 
policy, and having them accepted instantly, despite 
all my disclaimers, as the authoritative expression of the 
views of the Russian Government, seemed to me to justify 
an attempt to ascertain directly from the Emperor what 
his policy actually was. Madame Novikoff, with whom 
I had had the pleasure and privilege of working in this 
good cause for ten years or more, was good enough to 
obtain me a reception at Gatschina in the early summer 
of 1888. When I met the Tsar, I put the case frankly before 
Alexander ITI., pointing out the danger of having accorded 
to me a position to which I had no claim, and suggesting 
that as I could not, despite all my disclaimers, rid myself 
of the reputation of being his English organ, it would 
at least be safer if he could give me more or less definite 
information as to what were his ideas upon the questions 
which were involved in the relations between England 
and Russia. The Emperor thought a little and then said 
he thought the suggestion was reasonable. What, he 
asked, did I want;to know? “ Everything,” I replied, at 
which he smiled and said, “Ask what questions yo 
please, and I will answer them if I can.” I availed 
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myself of the opportunity to the full, and the Emperor 
was as good as his word. I asked, he answered, and by 
the time that the interview was over I had received a 
comprehensive and definite exposition, direct from the 
Emperor’s own lips, of the policy he intended to pursue 
in relation to all the questions in which England was 
interested. 

Sir Robert Morier, our then Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, speaking of this interview, said that no Russian 
Emperor had ever spoken so freely and fully upon all 
questions of foreign policy to any Englishman, and he 
added that he could not conceive of any circumstances 
better calculated to secure absolute candour on the part 
of the Tsar than those in which our interview took place. 

A good deal that the Emperor told me was much 
questioned at the time. I was ridiculed for my credulity. 
One eminent statesman told me flatly that he did not 
believe what the Emperor had said, and he laughed me 
to scorn for my simplicity in accepting his word. But 
time passed, and the result proved that in every single 
item the Tsar had stated exactly the course which he 
actually pursued. So signal a vindication of the trust- 
worthiness of the Communications mide to me on that 
occasion was afforded by the subsequent events of his 
reign, that when it came to its close the same statesman 
who had derided me for my credulity, told me in the 
handsomest manner that he had been entirely wrong, 
and that I had been absolutely right. 

I must confess that I look back to that episode in my 
career with considerable satisfaction. There was no 
undertaking expressed or implied that I would support 
the policy of the Emperor. He asked nothing from me. 
I only asked from him the exact truth in order that I 
might avoid misleading my countrymen. He told me 
the exact truth, and asa result during all the rest of his 
reign I was able to speak with absolute certainty where 
all the rest of my colleagues were compelled to rely upon 
inference and conjecture. I had no occasion to oppose 
his policy. It coincided with the policy which I had 
been advocating independently for years. But if I had 
differed from it, I never felt myself under the slightest 
obligation to abstain from opposing it to the uttermost of 
my ability. 

When I was taking my leave of the Emperor, he was 
good enough to say that if at any time unforeseen diffi- 
culties should arise between Russia and England, he 
would be glad to see me again. “See M. Giers.” he 
said, “ and arrange this before you go back to England.” 
There was, however, no occasion for me to avail myself 
of this invitation. As long as Alexander III. lived there 
were no difficulties necessitating another pilgrimage to 
Gatschina. , 

It was not until the dispute about the future of China 
began to be acute that I felt that I was justified in 
recalling the Emperor’s invitation. I did not know, of 
course, whether Nicholas II. would be willing to see me, 
but I thought it well, under the circumstances, to recall 
his father’s promise, and to inquire whether or not he 
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would accord me the same privilege of frank and direct 
communication. The answer was in the affirmative : 
and that was why I went to Livadia. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there was no question here 
of an ordinary or extraordinary newspaper interview. 
Equally of course there could be no question of the 
publication of any report of the conversation that took 
place. All that I can say is that Nicholas II. received 
me with cordiality and accorded me facilities equal to 
those I received from his father for ascertaining exactly 
what his ideas were upon the questions which now or at 
any future time might endanger the friendly relations of 
our two countries. As to what he said I can of course 
say nothing here, excepting to affirm in the strongest 
possible terms my absolute conviction that the Emperor 
is as passionately devoted to peace as was his father, and 
that in no point of the whole range of his policy is there 
any antagonism whatever between his aims and the 
interests of the British Empire. And as I do not say this 
without having had ample opportunities of informing 
myself as to the aims and objects of the foreign policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I have a right to feel that 
I have indeed brought back from Livadia glad tidings of 
great joy, promising peace to the world and good will to 
England. 


II—LIVADIA AND GATSCHINA. 


The day after I arrived at Yalta in the Crimea, as | 
was returning to the Hotel de Russie, a Russian 
lady whom I had casually met on the steamer the 
previous day greeted me pleasantly. “ So you are going 
to see the Emperor to-morrow? It is very pleasant for 
you. I congratulate you on your good fortune.” I was 
somewhat confused. I had said nothing to any living soul 
about my request for an audience with the Tsar. I did 
not even know my application had been granted. Yet 
here was this stranger proclaiming the fact as if it was 
the talk of the town. On reaching my room, I found the 
card reproduced above, and the mystery was explained. 
General Hesse had called, and not finding me in, had 
left the card with the proprietor of the hotel. 

It was the first contrast that struck me between my 
visit to the late Tsar at Gatschina and my reception by 
his son at Livadia. At St. Petersburg in 1888, for some 
reason or other, it was held to be necessary to preserve 
the most absolute silence about the fact that I had been 
admitted to talk face to face with the Emperor of all the 
Russias. So well was the secret kept that on the 
very day I was received at Gatschina, wen the 
wife of the German Ambassador was expressing to 
the wife of the British Ambassador her ‘pitying 
compassion for the inevitable disappointment of 
my presumptuous aspiration to see the Tsar, it was 
thought inexpedient to undeceive her. Until the day the 
Tsar died, I never permitted myself to state in print that 
I had even so much as spoken to him. The first state- 
ment that was ever published that I had seen the 


Emperor appeared twelve months after my visit, and it 
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did not come out through any act of mine. It was when 
the German Emperor paid his-first visit to St. Petersburg 
that the story got about. It was one of the jokes of the 
Russian Court that I was the only man who had ‘ever 
dismissed the Tsar. Alexander III. was much amused 
at my unwitting breach of court etiquette and told the 
story to his German visitors, through whom it found its 
way into the press. 

I shall never forget the expression of mingled horror 
and amusement on Sir Robert Morier’s face when; on 
returning from Gatschina to the British Embassy, 
I told him how the interview had terminated. “ You 
don’t mean to say you dismissed the Emperor!” he 
exclaimed. “It’s perfectly monstrous!” “ Well,” I said, 
“JT don’t know about that. But I knew the Empress 
had been kept waiting for her lunch for half an hour or 
more. As I had got through all the questions I wished 
to put to the Tsar, I got up, thanked him for his 
patience and kindness, and said I would not detain him 
any longer.” “You did, did you?” said Sir Robert. 
“Don’t you know it is an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette even to stir from your seat till the Sovereign 
gives you the signal to rise?” ‘I knew nothing about 
that,” I replied.” “I only knew that, when I saw the 
Emperor smile as he got up, I had been an idiot for 
my considerateness. If I had only sat still, he might 
have gone on talking for another half hour ; and one 
‘does not talk to an Emperor every day.” 

I was somewhat consoled for my simplicity when in 
Paris the other day I was told that President Faure had 
‘committed the same mistake when he met our Queen in 
the south of France. Instead of waiting to be dismissed, 
he rose first, to the amazement and even, it is said, dis- 
pleasure on the part of Royalty. M. Faure apparently 
heard of his fawx fas, and promptly determined to make 
up for his mistake by himself adopting the Royal 
etiquette. Now at the Elysée, no matter how great may 
be the personage who is received by the President, he 
must not dare to rise until M. Faure gives the signal. 
The innovation is not altogether regarded with favour by 
the more austere Republicans, but their number is few, 
and becomes fewer every day. So M. Faure, the quondam 
tanner, becomes more and more like Louis Quatorze every 
day. Svc ctur ad astra / 

The hozaely simplicity of life;in Yalta and Livadia was 
another contrast not less striking. In 1888 the Tsar 
lived more or less under the shadow of assassination. 
His father had been blown to pieces in the streets of the 
capital, where now a stately church is being built to 
commemorate the- sacrifice. He himself had narrowly 
escaped destruction in the catastrophe at Borki, where 
also a gorgeous fane with gilded dome has been erected 
as a thank-offering for a great deliverance. When I 
went down to Gatschina in company with General 
Richter there was everywhere the consciousness of 
a constantly impending invisible danger. I had to 
wait for an hour and more for the audience, and then 
I was conducted through what’ seemed a furlong of 
ante-rooms and corridors and State apartments, a perfect 
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maze of labyrinthine perplexity, until at last I was ushered 
into the small work-room where Alexander III. received 
me. He was alone save for the presence of a huge dog, 
which had a most uncomfortable habit of jumping up 
every three minutes and walking backwards and forwards 
impatiently in front of the Tsar as if to intimate that it 
was time for the visitor to go. It is true that nothiny 
could be more cordial, more simple, and more kindly than 
the Emperor’s demeanour. But I could not escape from 
a certain all-pervading sentiment of awe, which lasted all 
through the solitary lunch and the journey home. 

How different it was at Livadia! There 
mystery, no distance, no solitude, no sense of undefinable 
danger. There are few more beautiful spots in Europe than 
the neighbourhood of Yalta. The drive to Livadia up hill 
and down dale, which we took at breakneck speed, between 
the mountains and the sea, is magnificent. The Euxine, 
not a Black but an azure Sea, stretches out far below, an 
immense expanse of sunlit water, across which flit inter- 
minable strings of birds, migrating southward from th: 
approach of winter. Th2 Mediterranean, seen from th: 
Riviera, never looked more radiantly beautiful than di: 
the Black Sea on the day when I visited Livadia 
On the road you came at every turn upon something 
quaint and strange. Now it is a string of creak 
ing country carts drawn by diminutive oxen, then ii 
is the curious stage wagon of the Crimea, like 
a long double bench, on which the passengers sit 
back to back with their legs dangling in the air. 
Suddenly you hear a trampling of hoofs, and a gay 
cavalcade of ladies and gentlemen, splendidly mounted 
and escorted by picturesque Tartars, gallop by, calling 
up I know not by what strange association of ideas a 
flood of mingled memories of “ The Bride of Abydos” and 
of the hawking parties of the Middle Ages. A gilded land- 
mark indicates the point where the road to Livadia 
turns to the left from the high road. The driver removes 
the bells from his horse’s neck, we show our /aisse, 
passer to the officer in command at the entrance, and 
then off we dash along a road good enough to be 
made in France, through the undulating vineyards in the 
midst of which Livadia stands. The vineyards are 
studded with prettily designed watch-towers from which 
soldiers, standing on sentry, keep a vigilant eye upon all 
possible marauders or interlopers. A_ sailor paces 
backward and forward under the Russian flag which 
floats high above the trees. A Circassian, apparently on 
duty, glances at you as you drive by, but other traces of 
vigilance there are none, any more than in the grounds at 
Balmoral or in the park at Windsor. 

It was at the: latter end of October when I was at 
Livadia, and the changing ‘colour of the vine leaves, 
varying from the deepest purple to the hue of burnished 
gold, produced a singularly beautiful effect. All the grapes 
were gathered, save those for the table; the rest had 
gone to the wine-press. Alexander III. being a thrifty 
man, and keenly alive to the importance of developing 
the resources of Russia, paid great attention to his 
vineyards; and wines from his vineyard figure in the 
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wine list in all the hotels of St. Petersburg. The hills 
are well wooded, and the dark foliage of the plantations 
contrasted splendidly with the glowing carpet of colour 
that spread over hill and vale down to the wooded edge 
of the deep bluesea. Inland, the mountaintops swathed in 
clouds formed a fitting background to the romantic scene. 
Better site for an Imperial pleasure house could not be 
imagined. 

There are several houses within the park limits ; some 
of them hardly distinguishable in appearance from the 
Emperor’s. They are all of the same general aspect, 
and are characterised more by the air of comfort and 
taste than by magnificence. The Emperor’s house is a 
beautiful country villa, the stones high, with spacious 
verandah, plentifully overgrown with foliage, with wide 
eaves, standing like a nest among the trees in a wilder- 
ness of flowers. You enter a hall, remarkable chiefly as 
the location of the loudest clanging telephone I ever 
heard, rest for a few minutes in a simply furnished 
waiting-room, and then comes the summons. You follow 
an officer a few stairs up a staircase and you are in the 
Emperor’s study. You might be in an English country 
house. Everything-is simple and comfortable. The only 
feature not quite familiar were the lovely baskets of fruit, 
which, both in colour and fragrance, added an element 
unusual but in delightful harmony with the sylvan cha- 
racter of the rural retreat. 


III—THE CHARACTER OF THE TSAR. 

When at Sebastopol I wrote for the Daily News a 
description of the scene on the evening of the Emperor’s 
visit, as an introduction to my report of the impression 
produced on my mind by my visit to Livadia. As they 
were written when the impression was deepest, I cannot 
do better than reproduce them here. 

SEBASTOPOL, Oct. 29. 

Last night Sebastopol was ex féte. The Emperor and 
Empress had come over in the Imperial yacht from Yalta 
to inspect the Black Sea fleet and to meet the Dowager 
Empress on her arrival from Copenhagen. The yacht 
was lying opposite the Count’s landing-place, all aglow 
with electric light. A short distance further down the 
harbour lay five battleships black and grim, their huge 
bulk looming large across the gleaming water. Viewed 


from my balcony, the scene was singularly beautiful. ° 


The moon, now at her full, shone down from a cloudless 
sky, flooding the white city with white light. From the 
boulevard, where once frowned the three-tiered rows of 
the two hundred and sixty cannon of Fort Nicholas, there 
came, as the music rose and fell, throbbing strains of 
melody. In the streets the bright lights of the electric 
cars shone out here and there through the leafy avenue ; 
in the harbour the lynx-eyed patrol-boat, with its double 
lamp, steamed ceaselessly round and round the Imperial 
yacht, keeping jealous watch, like the fire-eyed water- 
snake of fairy legend over the Prince’s bower. 

I had crossed that afternoon the battlefield of Bala- 
klava, and the site of the famous Flagstaff Battery, 
behind which the Russians kept at bay for two years the 
allied forces of four nations. Forty-two years ago the 
whole south side of the city where I was standing had 
been battered into bloodstained, smoking ruin. Two 
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miles to the northward stood the grey pyramid erected in 
the Russian cemetery to the memory of the tens of 
thousands of Russian soldiers who died in the defence of 
their fatherland against the foreign invader. The ink 
with which I write this letter is taken from an inkstand 
made out of case-shot picked up on the battlefield. 
Everywhere some name recalled the sombre memories of 
the great crime whereby the long peace was broken up 
and the half-century of war was begun. Two lines came 
humming through my head :— 
Here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam, 
And man was butchered by his fellow man. 

And wherefore butchered? Wherefore but because 
those who decreed the slaxghter wished to destroy 
Sebastopol and to forbid Russia being the naval 
mistress of the Black Sea. Now Sebastopol is far 
more strongly armed than it was in 1853. And the 
great floating fortresses of iron and steel anchored in 
the harbour make the Tsar the undisputed Lord of the 
Euxine up to the very gates of the Bosphorus. Everything 
is as it was before the war began, only more so—excepting 
the hundred thousand gallant soidiers who died that it 
might be otherwise than it was written in the book of fate. 

Sebastopol was half a century since the Colosseum of 
the Continent. But, as in the Colosseum a simple cross 
reared in the arena once drenched by the blood of so 
many martyrs symbolises the triumph of the Prince of 
Peace over the pride and cruelty of Imperial Rome, so 
last night, in the harbour of Sebastopol, the Tsar’s yacht 
seemed an emblem not less significant of the triumph of 
peace. For there, in the midst of all that could most 
easily tempt a monarch to swell with pride at conscious 
strength or to indulge in bitter feelings against the 
enemies who invaded his country, was the Tsar of 
Russia, fresh from reviewing his ironclads and inspecting 
his stronghold, thinking only with passionate, impatient 
preoccupation of how he could best bring about the 
establishment of the kingdom of peace. The gladia- 
torial games went on in the Colosseum until the 
day when the monk Telemachus flung himself into 
the arena and sealed his protest with his life. 

If the Tsar is not a Telemachus, a fanatical enthusiast, 
wild with a fixed. idea, in pursuit of which he is ready to 
sacrifice everything, what may he be? What is the 
precise.equivalent of this new factor in the sum of the 
forces which govern the world? Ever since the publica- 
tion of the Peace Rescript, the question every one has 
been ‘asking is: What manner of man is its author? He 
is the 2 in the equation. What does r+ amount to? 
Upon the answer to that question everything depends. 
It was to solve that problem I came to Russia, and now, 
after a week’s sojourn, I think I have found the answer. 
I have heard a great deal from those who are in the best 
position to know—his Ministers, the people of his 
household, the ambassadors of foreign Powers, and his 
own personal friends. I have also been freely entertained 
by all manner of stories, told by—I do not say his 
enemies, for he has few, but by those who dissent from 
his policy, and occupy themselves with more or less 
belittling his personality. And, lastly, I have had the 
privilege of meeting the Emperor himself, and of basing 
my judgment upon my own personal impression of the 
man at close quarters. 

It is necessarily upon those personal impressions that 
my judgment is chiefly based. 

When I set out on my quest I was told that the 
Emperor was weak physically and mentally.. He was 





said to be the mere tool of “the wily Mouravieff,” or the 
obedient puppet now of the Empress Dowager, and then 











of the present Empress. He was a good-hearted young 
man, no doubt, but possessing neither the physical nor 
intellectual qualities to make a great Sovereign. Even 
those who spoke kindly of him said that, although he 
was well-meaning, he had: no decision of character, and 
that he constantly allowed _his own convictions and 
inclinations to be. overshadowed by the authority of the 
Ministers whom he inherited from his father. And, 
finally, I was always told not to think too much of the 
Rescript, for the Emperor was not strong enough to bear 
up against the forces brought to bear against him. It 
was with all this in my mind that I had my first audience 
at Livadia. A Princess at the Court, as I was leaving, 
asked me, “Well, and what is your opinion?” To 
whom I replied simply, “I thank Godfor him! If he 
be spared to Russia, that young man will go far.” 

That was my opinion then. It is my opinion still. 
But it is deepened and confirmed by subsequent commu- 
nications. “ What went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and more than a 
prophet,” was the old question and answer. And so, if I 
am asked, “ What went ye out into the wilderness to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind?” I reply, ‘“‘An Emperor, 
yea, I say unto you, and more than an Emperor.” For 
while no unworthy successor of the most illustrious line of 
monarchs who have ruled in Europe this century, he 
aspires after greater conquests, he indulges a nobler 
ambition. A group of peasants, the other day, were 
talking about his Peace Rescript, the drift of which they 
divined rather than understood. Said one of them with 
deep feeling : “ His grandfather made us peasants free. 
The grandson is trying to liberate all mankind from war.” 
And that peasant spoke the true word. After hearing him 
speak of evils and miseries entailed by the war system of 
the world, the familiar words of the Seventh Beatitude 
recurred to my mind almost as a benediction from on 
high : “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God !” 

Nicholas II. in stature does not résemble his father, 
who was a son of Anak. It is a mistake, however, to 
speak of him as if he were exceptionally slight. He is 
about the same height as General Gordon, whom he 
resembles in other things besides the number of his inches. 
When he rides or sits, the Emperor seems as tall as most 
men. When he stands, he is a little taller than Lord 
Nelson or Napoleon Buonaparte. Good stuff, says the 
old adage, is often put up in little bundles, and the giant 
in popular legend is usually as dull as he is huge. In 
physique the Emperor is wiry and vigorous. One who 
sees him every day told me that physically Nicholas is a 
much healthier man than his father. Alexander III. 
although great in stature and with immense muscular 
development, was, from the insurance company’s point of 
view, by no means so “ good a life” as that of his successor. 
The Tsar is full of vitality, quick and active in his move- 
ments, fond of outdoor exercise. Certainly no one meet- 
ing him for the first time would put him down among the 
weakly. 

The first’ and most conspicuous characteristic of 
Alexander III. was the solidity—it would be wrong to 
call it the stolidity—of his mental temperament. He was 
by'no means dull. But he was slow. He put his foot 
down like an elephant, and when he put it down he was 
not quick to take it up again. © The characteristic of his 
son and successor is quite different. The note of his 
intellectual temperament is that of extreme alertness. 
As he is also extremely sympathetic, this makes him one 
of the most charming persons to talk to I have ever met. 
The two qualities were also united in General Gordon, 
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whose nimbleness of mind was so excessive that it was 
somewhat difficult to keep up with him. If, in talking to 
the late Tsar, you were at a loss for.a word or an illustra- 
tion, he patiently waited until you found it. His son, on 
the other hand, would divine your meaning, and help you 
out. He is as quick as a needle, and quite as bright. 
Speaking of one of her Majesty’s Ambassadors the other 
day, I tried to explain his excessive slowness in the up- 
take by saying that the only way to get an idea into his 
head was to take a hammer and drive it in like a ten- 
penny nail. This is the very antithesis of Nicholas II. 
I have seldom met any one so quick to seize a point. 
Whatever he may fail in, it will not be in lack of capacity 
to see and understand. 

This exceptional rapidity of perception is united with a 
remarkable memory and a very wide grasp of an immense 
range of facts. I know at least some eminent English 
politicians holding high office who, in this respect, are a 
mournful contrast to the Emperor. When questioned 
even about the affairs of their own department, their 
fingers seem to be all thumbs. They have not got their 
dates right, or they are vague and misty about the exact 
drift of important negotiations, There are plenty of such 
woolly-minded men in high places, and it is a real pleasure 
to meet any one who has his facts at his finger ends, 
who tells you in a flash what was done or what 
was not done, and whose ideas, be they right or 
wrong, are lucidly expressed in a very definite form. 
Alertness, exactness, lucidity and definiteness are four 
excellent qualities in a man, and the Emperor has them 
all. With allthis there is an absolute absence of any- 
thing even distantly approaching the priggishness of such 
a superior person as the New Viceroy for India. Many 
years ago Mr. Gladstone described the present Emperor 
as a charming type of the best of our public schoolboys. 
He was frank, fearless, perfectly natural, and simplicity 
itself. Nicholas II. is no longer a boy. He has borne 
for several trying years the burden of one of the greatest 
Empires in the world. But he is still as absolutely simple 
and unaffected as he was when Mr. Gladstone met him 
in Copenhagen fifteen years ago. There is still in him 
all the delightful schoolboy abandon of manner, a 
keen sense of humour and a_ hearty, outspoken 
franknéss in expressing his opinions which makes 
you feel that you are dealing with a man whose 
character is as transparent as crystal. Add to all this a 
modesty as admirable as it is rare, and it must be 
admitted that even if the net human product should fall 
short of being a great ruler, he has at least all the 
qualities which make men beloved by their fellows. The 
bright, clear, blue eye, the quick, sympathetic change of 
feature, the merry laugh, succeeded in a moment by an 
expression of noble gravity and of high resolve, the 
rapidity and grace of his movements, even his ‘curious 
little expressive shrug of the: shoulders, are all glimpses 
of a character not often found unspoiled by power. 

Those who know him best appear to love ~him 
most, and, naturally enough; each one thinks his only 
fault is that he is too ready to: sacrifice his own 
convenience and his own wishes to oblige the others. A 
more dutiful son fever sat ona throne. It was, perhaps, 
carrying filial affection’ a long way when, in order to 
sustain his: mother at’ her! mother’s grave, the Tsar 
crossed and re-crossed Russia from. end to end, and that 
at a time when all Europe-was ringing with the crime 
that cost the Empress ‘of*‘Austria her life. But, con- 
sidering the conspicuous example of the opposite extreme 
in the case of the other youhg:Kaiser, the Tsar’s tender 
affection for his mother, ¢ven if carried to excess, is at 
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feast a fault on virtue’s side. He is singularly happy in 
his marriage, and the Emperor of Russia will never lack 
-one of the most intelligent and loyal of counsellors while 
‘his wife lives. As his parents before him set Europe an 
example of domestic unity and felicity, so Nicholas II. 
maintains the honourable and happy tradition. He is 
loyal in his friendships, and slow to part with any 


“of those who are in his own or were in his father’s service. 


“ Thy own friend and thy father’s friend forsake not,” is a 
maxim so much forgotten nowadays that it is difficult to 
complain even if in a few instances this tenacious loyalty 


‘to old servants is carried further than is altogether to be 


desired in the interests of the State. 
All this, it may be said, may be true. Nicholas II. 
may be an ideal son, a perfect husband, a faithful friend ; 


‘he may be fascinating and simple, and his mind may be 


as alert and sympathetic as you please; but these 
ualities might all exist in a man who was at the same 
time a very poor ruler. That, of course, is quite true. 
But when we are discussing his qualifications as a 
ruler it is well to start on a solid foundation from his 
character as a man. Now let us turn to consider 
whether or not he has the qualities of a great Tsar. 

What are these qualities? First of all, the quality 
needed to rule any men justly, whether they be 120 or 
one hundred and twenty millions, is the possession of 
an eye to see the essential truth whether in men 
or things. To speak truly is important, but to see 
truly is indispensable. Has he insight to pierce to 
the soul of things, will he take the trouble to learn 
the facts, or can he be befooled and deceived by 
cunningly devised seemings and subterfuges? Secondly, 
after the capacity to see comes the courage to dare to 
do—a quality which depends partly on temperament, 
but still more, perhaps, upon the extent to which the 
man is dominated by the idea of duty. Thirdly, if he 
has the eye to see and the heart to dare, the next ques- 
tion is whether he has the strength of resolution and 
tenacity of purpose to persist patiently, unwearied by 
delays, undaunted by difficulties, until, even if alone 
against the world, he carries out his purpose. 

Tried by these three tests, I do not think Nicholas II. 
will be found wanting. He has inherited from his father 
the hatred for falsehood, and he has added thereto the 
industry of a singularly active mind almost painfully 
overwhelmed by the immensity of his responsibilities. 
No one, not even a newspaper editor, is omniscient ; but 


‘no one, not even the most conscientious of able editors, 


could work harder in mastering his facts. He has, 
moreover, the divining faculty of intense sympathy—a 
gift which opens the way to the: heart of many subjects 
at the door of which mere study would knock in vain. 
Whether he has the supreme gift of genius in the 
discerning of the essential truth of a situation we can 
only judge by what he has already done. So far his 
reign has been distinguished by three things. First, his 
frank recognition of the fact that until he found his feet 
and had acquired some experience in the business of 
governing it became him to serve his apprenticeship 
modestly and silently. He may have been helped to 
practise this commendable self-suppression by the con- 
Spicuous absence of that virtue in another young man on 
athrone. But whatever helped or hindered, Nicholas II. 
set to work to learn his business, and studied diligently at 
the feet of the ablest statesmar. Russia has produced of 
late years. Prince Lobanoff’s; Eastern policy was as 
detestable as Lord Beaconsfield’s; but no one denied that 
he was the supreme intellect in the Russian service. The 
Tsar recognised his ability and profited by his teaching. 
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The second salient feature in his reign was marked 
by a significant blend of the two conflicting tend- 
encies—the intuitive instinct which enabled him to 
divine the right thing to be done, and the modest 
reluctance to impose his will upon the more experienced 
administrators who thwarted and crippled his policy. 
I refer to the generous initiative taken by the 
Tsar in the direction of an amelioration of the 
harshness of the Polish régime as he inherited it from 
his father. In that he showed true insight and a 
keen sympathy with subjects who were suffering from 
undoubted grievances. But the forces of reaction and 
the jealousy of a dominant bureaucracy, aided perhaps by 
the somewhat unreasonable expectations of some of the 
Poles, checked the full realisation of his designs. To 
some this may seem an admission that he was lacking in 
strength. It would be more just to recognise that he felt 
he was lacking in experience rather than authority. He 
was young to the responsibilities of government. It was 
better to bide his time. Safely and slow—they stumble 
who run fast. To have begun his reign by a struggle 
which would have strained the strength of his father 
might have been magnificent, but it would not have been 
statesmanship. It is not till we come to the third act of 
his reign that we have the first distinct revelation of the 
kind of Emperor with whom the world has now got to 
reckon, and from this starting-point we shall do well to 
form our estimate. 
IV.—THE PEACE RESCRIPT. 

There is one thing about the Rescript which no one 
can deny. It was splendidly audacious as well as 
magnificently ambitious. Wise it may be or foolish, but 
mean, petty, or unworthy it was not. The response 
which it has elicited, and will yet more elicit, throughout 
the civilised world is sufficient to show with what master 
hand the young Tsar had struck a note which vibrated in 
every heart. Here at last we have a Monarch who has 
an eye to see the cancer which is eating into the heart of 
the modern State, and has the courage boldly to proclaim 
in the hearing of the world the inevitable consequences of 
allowing the deadly malady to run its course. 

Will he have the nerve to stick to it? The resolution to 
put it through? The strength to overpower the immense 
forces which will be banded together to defeat his 
generous and most sensible design? That is the crux of 
the whole question. I do not deny that probably the 
majority of bystanders orenly proclaim their belief, 
perhaps their hope, that he may fail. But, for my part, 
I hope better things of the young man who inherits some- 
what of the iron will as well as the name of his great 
grandfather. It is, of course, impossible to predict with 
any certainty what any human being may do under 
a test so severe as that to which Nicholas II. is now being 
exposed. But in forming our estimate of the chances, let us 
look frankly at the position, against which it is easy to see 
the forces that are arrayed. The immense strength of 
the most formidable vested interest entrenched in every 
country, the clotted mass of international jealousies and 
rival ambitions—in short, the devil and all his agents 
everywhere are in the field against, him, most active per- 
haps where they are least visible, sapping and mining for 
his destruction behind the mask of fair-seeming profes- 
sions of sympathetic support. But, on the other hand, 
there are no inconsiderable forces to be counted on. 
First and foremost there is the inherent force and strength 
which lies in the autocracy itself. The solemn vows of 
consecration at the Coronation are no mere idle form to 
a mind so highly attuned to the sentiment to duty as that 














of the present Tsar. “Nothing but the continual goading 
of the duty which cvery Tsar owes to the unnumbered 
millions who look up to him as their terrestrial Providence 
could: sustain him in his daily task, and the same upward 
thrust will tend to stiffen his resolve and strengthen his 
will to put this thing through. 

Secondly, let it never be forgotten that Nicholas was 
not only born in the purple, but that he has, as his sires 
and grandsires, as imperious a series of monarchs as ever 
swayed a sceptre. Heredity counts for much, and it is 
not likely that the successor of Alexander I., who sacri- 
ficed ‘his capital to deliver Europe from Napoleon—of 
Nicholas, who ‘for the lifetime of a generation was prac- 
tically the Chief Justice of the Continent—of Alexander II., 
who emancipated the serfs and liberated Bulgaria—and 
of Alexander III., the Peace Keeper of Europe, has got 
so little iron in his blood as to flinch, even though all men 
forsake him and flee. Having put his hand to the plough, 
he will drive his furrow straight. Nor will he look back, 
any more than did his grandfather in the heroic fight that 
he made and won for the liberation of the serfs. 

Thirdly, those who know him best and have worked 
with him assure me that the impression—due to his 
modest self-suppression during the years of his novitiate 
—that he is not a man of strong character is an entire 
mistake. One of his Ministers said to me, “ It is true 
his body is small, but er hat einen grossen Muth.” 
Whether we translate uth as courage, resolution, will, 
or “go,” it is not a phrase that would be applied to a 
weak sovereign. Another Minister said he had seen him 
in very difficult circumstances put his foot down with 
such resolution and iasist upon his will being done, that 
he had some misgivings lest when he found himself more 
familiar with affairs, Russia might find in him, as in the 
first Nicholas, rather too much will than too little. 
Lastly, an intimate personal friend, who had known him 
before his accession, remarked to me, “ People often say 
that his heart is stronger than his head, and that his will 
is weakest of all. But I, who have seen him closely in 
many varied circumstances, assure you that of the three 
I have much more confidence in the strength of his will 
than either of his head or his heart.” 

I have dwelt at this length upon the personal equation 
because it is the most important of all the factors in this 
problem. I think I have said enough to justify my belief 
that Nicholas II. is no unworthy champion of that war 
against war, his proclamation of which has brought 
such a flood of new life to the hopes of mankind. But 
there are two things to be taken into account—two 
things, and one other—of which here I need not speak 
—in estimating the chances of success. One is 
that the Emperor is by no means without powerful 
lieutenants in his Campaign of Peace. A triumvirate of 
Ministers—as remarkable.a group of men as are to be 
found to-day in any European country—are heart and soul 
with the Tsar. One is General Kuropatkin, that brilliant 
and successful soldier whose great ambition as Minister 

of War is to render effective assistance to his sovereign in 
arresting the growth of armaments. The second is 
M. Witte, who has reformed the currency, rehabilitated 
the finances, and established so drastic a system of liquor 
legislation that practically all sale of drink to be con- 
sumed on the premises has been abolished throughout the 
most of the empire. The third, and perhaps the most 
important of the three, is Count Lamsdorff, the working 
head of the Foreign Office, of which Count Mouravieff is 
the genial and ornamental chief. 

Count Lamsdorff, the pupil and successor of M. de Giers, 
is the living incarnation of all the archives and the tradi- 
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tions of the Foreign Office. The hard-working’ slave of 
the Department. which he directs, he is said neither to 
sleep nor to rest, but to toil night and day with inexhaust- 
ible energy at his desk until he has become a veritable 
monster of diplomatic lore, the past master in all that 
pertains to the action of Russia beyond her frontiers. 
None of these three statesmen are amateurs, visionaries, 
enthusiasts, or youngsters. They have all grown more or 
less grey in the practical and arduous task of adminisier- 
ing the affairs of a great Empire. With such counsellors, 
Nicholas II. need not be afraid to speak up to the 
enemies in the gates, and even to those foes which every 
man finds in his own household. 

The second factor to be remembered is the immense 
power that may be called into being in support of the 
Tsar’s initiative if the masses of the Continent, at present 
distrustful and apathetic, should ta‘xe heart from demon- 
strations of British and American enthusiasm, and unite 
in demanding that something should be done. It is only 
occasionally that the democracy can act with effect, but 
this is one of those times. But what should be done 
shoul be done quickly. 


V.—SOME MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

When I was in Rome it was my good fortune to meet one 
of the most remarkable Russian women of our time. 
Among many other things she told me, I was most im- 
pressed by the remark she made on the subject of the 
ideal married life of the late Emperor. She said, “| 
recently revisited Russia after an absence of several 
years. What struck me most was the wonderful 
change that had taken place in the tone of Russian 
society on the subject of marriage. I could not have 
believed that the effect even of so supreme an example 
of an ideal home could have been so great. I 
remember saying as I left Russia that great as 
was the service to humanity which was rendered by 
Alexander II. when he emancipate] the serfs, it was 
not greater than that rendered to the moral evolution 
of Russia by the example of that stainless life. I 
felt the change everywhere. No husband and wife 
were ever more united in tenderest affection than the 
parents of the present Emperor, and I felt in every 
home the subtlé influence of their example.” To have 
been born in such a home was a far richer inheritance 
than the throne of an Empire. Nicholas II. in this 
respect is the worthy son of a worthy sire. The 
reverence for womanhood, the profound respect and 
devotion for his mother which distinguish him, are by 
no means the smallest of the qualities which fit him for 
his exalted positioa. 

Ten years ago, when I was at St. Petersburg, I had the 
privilege of seeing a good deal of Mr. Heath, the English 
tutor of the present Emperor. Tahere was no man in 
Russia of whom Sir Robert Morier—no mean judge of 
character—had a higher opinion. He was an English 
gentleman in the bestsenseof the word, simple, unaffected, 
frank, straightforward and manly. I remember his 
telling me an anecdote of his pupil which made a very 
pleasant impression on my mind at the time. 

They were reading together “ The Lady of the Lake,” 
and they came to that spirited stanza which de- 
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scribes the scene in Stirling, when the castle gates 
were open flung and King James rode down the steep 
descent, while the crowd rent the heavens with their 
acclaims— 

“ Long live the Commons’ King, King James !” 

“The Commons’ King!” exclaimed the boy with 
sparkling eyes—“ that is what I should like to be !” 

“But every Russian Tsar is the Commons’ king,” 
exclaimed a patriotic Russian to whom I told the story. 


’ It may be so, no doubt, in theory, but a good deal depends 


upon the application. And Nicholas II. is penetrated 
through and through with the passionate spirit of 
sympathy with the poor which is so distinctive a note of our 
time. The thought of the miseries of the famine-stricken 
peasantry who in some one or other of the provinces 
of his vast dominions are always suffering, is not one of 
the least of the burdens of his position. To appear 
to be so powerful and yet to feel at every turn so powerless 
to alleviate the wretchedness of these dim millions is one 
of the penalties of his position. M. Bloch, the Warsaw 
banker and economist, who has spent years in investigating 
the social condition of the Russian peasantry, told me 
that nothing could exceed the keen, sustained, sympa- 
thetic attention with which the Emperor listened to his 
lengthy exposition of the immensity of the work which 
needs to be done before the mass of his subjects could 
be brought up to the standard of the more prosperous 
peoples. In great governments there is not even one 
midwife to 100,000 of the population. Doctors are still 
scarcer. Schools are few and far between. The whole 
machinery of civilisation has yet to be created for 
millions. The task of the social regeneration of the 
myriads who regard him as a terrestrial Providence is 
so immense that nothing but a sustaining sense of duty 
could enable him to bear up even for a single day. 

It says much for the Tsardom that after centuries of 
experience the simple faith of the peasant in the super- 
human almost divine character of their rulers is still so 
strong. A poor woman, who was badly crushed in the 
awful catastrophe that cast so terrible a gloom over the 
Coronation, lay in the hospital when the Emperor paid a 
visit to the ward. ‘“ Why were you in the crowd?” asked 
her attendant. “ You did not go to get a cup?” alluding 


. to the Coronation cup that was distributed to all comers 


as a memento of the occasion. ‘“ Oh, no,” she replied, 
“T went to see the Emperor.” “Then why don’t you 
look at him now,” they said. “He is here standing by 
your side.” “ Don’t telt me lies,” the poor creature replied 
angrily. “As if I did not know that Emperors are not 
made like that!” Alas, Emperors are but made of mortal 
clay, notwithstanding the supernal splendour with which 
they are invested in the eyes of their subjects, and heavy 
indeed is the burden of the oversight of 120,000,009 of 
their fellow men. Small marvel is it that the Emperor 
should feel, as he one day declared with solemn emphasis, 
that the burden was so heavy he would not care to inflict 
it even upon his worst enemy. 

There is no doubt that it is this quick keen sense of 
sympathy with human suffering which helps to impel 
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the Emperor to press so earnestly for the adoption of 
measures to stay the ruinous and ever-increasing drain 


of military and naval expenditure. He served as 
president of the Commission appointed in the last years 
of his father’s reign to fight the famine. Who can marvel 
that his heart constantly recoils from the necessity of 
having to expend millions and ever more millions in 
ironclads and munitions of war for the destruction of 
life when he knows all too well the squalid mass of 
human wretchedness which is lying at his door? 

Strange though it may appear to those who have 
always been accustomed to regard Russia and the 
Tsardom as synonyms for brutal indifference to human 
suffering, the Russian people and the Imperial family 
have ever been distinguished for the intensity with which 
they recoil from the spectacle of pain. The only efforts 
that have been made in this century to alleviate the 
torture of the battlefield were both due to the initiative 
of a Russian Tsar. It was the Emperor’s grandfather 
who summoned. the Conference that established the Red 
Cross for the service of the wounded, and it was the same 
man whose initiative secured the interdict pronounced by 
international law in the use of explosive bullets in 
warfare. The present Emperor is of the same way of 
thinking, and nothing would please him better if, in 
addition to its other tasks, the forthcoming Conference 
could still further limit the malevolent ingenuity of man 
in the art of human slaughter. 

What English people do not at present realise is that the 
Slav races are far more brotherly than the Western nations. 
“ Fraternity,” said a Pole to me, “is the next great word 
which the human race has to realise. And although | 
dislike the Russians and detest the way in which they 
oppress my country, still I admit that after the Poles there 
is no'race so brotherly as the Russians.” I was reminded 
of this as I was driving down from Livadia with General 
Poushkin, the Commander of the Russian Army of the 
South. A company of soldiers were drawn up outside 
the park gates, and in response to the General’s greeting 
a long hearty response burst from a hundred lips. “ Our 
discipline,” said the General, “is by no means so severe, 
and the sense of brotherhood is much greater among all 
ranks than in other armies. For instance,” he added, 
“you heard me greet my troops.” It was the usual 
greeting, ‘““ Good morning, brothers!” It is the absence 
of that homely heartiness that makes it so difficult 
for Germans and English to get on with Russian 
workmen. The Russian does not understand the 
putting on of “side.” British arrogance and aloofness 
seem to him something inhuman. “ What is the chief 
cause why the English are so often unpopular?” I once 
asked a Russian friend. “I think,” he said, “ it is chiefly 


due to the feeling that you all seem to.believe that God 
made Englishmen and left the making of all other men to 
someone else.” 

It was no doubt this Slavonic spirit of brotherhood 
that caused the Emperor to leave India with feelings of 
anything but admiration for our rule. Tae Indian Empire 
But what jarred upon him most 


of course he admired. 








painfully was the abyss which yawned between the 
English in India and the millions whom they rule. It 
may seem strange to some, but it is perfectly true that the 
Russians in this respect are far more democratic than 
ourselves. That Anglo-Indians should habitually think 
and act as if they were not made of the same flesh and 
blood as the native races seems abhorrent to the Tsar, and 
to all his subjects.. There is no such antagonism of race 
between the Russian and the Asiatics whom he rules. It 
may be because the Russian is more Asiatic than the 
Anglo-Saxon. But that is only another way of saying 
that in Asia he is a more brotherly man to the Asiatics 
than is the Englishman. 

For the native races the Tsar has a deep personal 
feeling of sympathy which would enable him to be made 
an honorary member of the Aborigines Protection Society. 
He is under no illusions as to the seamy side of Colonial 
expansion. To the natives it seems to him to bring 
opium, alcohol, foul diseases, and all manner of demora- 
Yisation. Anything further removed from the mood of 
humanitarian Imperialists of our day than the note of the 
Tsar’s mind it would be difficult to conceive. He is much 
more of the cast of mind of Mr. Morley than of that of 
Mr. Chamberlain on this subject. So far from contem- 
plating with complacency the partition of China, he 
regards it with positive abhorrence. The occupation of 
Kiao Chau by the Germans, and what was universally be- 
dieved in Russia to be our fixed design to seize Port Arthur, 
led to-the premature occupation of the ice-free port and its 
protecting fortress, but no mistake could be greater than te 
imagine that such a move was regarded by the Emperor 
as anything but a very regrettable necessity. Certainly 
if England were to adopt a policy of hands off for China, 
no one in all Europe would be more entirely in sympathy 
with such a policy than Nicholas II. 

When the present Emperor was a young man on his 
travels he met Lord Roberts, who chaffingly asked him 
when the Russians were coming to take India. “ Never,” 
he replied energetically. “I could not conceive a greater 
‘disaster for Russia than that we should ever make the 
attempt.” “Oh, you don’t expect me to believe that!” 
persisted Lord Roberts. ‘‘ Some day we shall have to fight 
you here.” “No,” replied Nicholas; “such a thing is 
akogether outside our ideas. It would be madness. 
Look at the immense distances, the enormous difficulties 
of transport, the loftiest mountains in the world to cross— 
it is impossible.” “All the same,” said Lord Roberts, 
“you will come some day. There is not a village in 
India where there is not to be heard the traditional pro- 
phecy that some day.a white people from the North will 
conquer India.” “Then why in the world,” retorted the 
young man, “ should you not claim that you are the white 
people of the prophecy? You are white, you come from 
the North; why should’ you do yourself the harm of 
always assuming that the prophecy is still unfulfilled -and 
that it relates to us?” .A.,;wery shrewd observation, 
which from so young..aman was somewhat note- 
worthy, es 

The Emperor is by no means deficient in shrewdness. 
He was talking one day about ‘the difficulty of avoiding 
friction between the ‘interests, réal or imaginary, of the 
Russians and the English. “If only,” he exclaimed, 
“the English could realise how much of these dangers 
they bring upon themselves, -They go everywhere and 
find out all. manner of places:which we Russians never 
heard of, where they imagine that if we were so minded 
wwe could do them an injury. Forthwith they publish in 
all their papers a cry of alarm that we are scheming to 
do them that injury, and they clamour that steps-should 
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at once be taken to forestall us by seizing it. They keep it 
up until their agitation attracts the attention of those in 
Russia who think that England is our enemy, and that it is 
a patriotic duty to thwart her designs. They then get up 
an agitation in order to make us do what they would 
never have thought of doing if the English alarmists had 
not made them believe it would be a good thing to do 
if we were enemies.” Clearly the restless spirit of 
preternatural suspicion sometimes begets its own 
Nemesis. 

There is a vein of quiet humour about the Emperor— 
which is one of the best gifts the gods give to men. 
When he was crowned he had not served long enough in 
the army to attain a higher rank than that of colonel. 
All his predecessors, however, had always made 
themselves generals when they ascended the throne. 
Nicholas II., however, refused. He had only aright toa 
colonel’s rank—a colonel he was and a colonel he would 
remain. The Grand Duke Vladimir protested against 
the decision with some vehemence, and was not a little 
nonplussed when the Emperor silenced him by remark- 
ing: “ Believe me, dear uncle, I am quite capable of 
looking after my own promotion without your needing to 
take so much trouble about it.” Such at least are 
some of the stories which are told about him in Russia— 
stories which, whether true or false, entirely harmonise 
with the estimate that those who know him have formed 
of his character. 

The Emperor has the highest opinion of our Queen as 
the greatest of living statesmen. To Prince Lobanoff he 
was deeply attached, and the sudden death of the prince 
was a great blow to the young Sovereign, who felt he had 
lost a minister,a mentor, and a friend. Prince Lobanoff 
was, however, never able to indoctrinate him with 
sentiments of hostility to England—a country for which 
he cherishes the kindliest feelings of admiration and 
affection, dashed only by a melancholy regret that his 
aspirations after closer and friendlier relations should be 
thwarted by the utterly inexplicable campaign of calumny 
and misrepresentation which is kept up by so many of 
our papers. There was no bitterness, however, in any of 


’ his references to the: Russophobist propaganda—only a 


somewhat pathetic regret that such things should be 
allowed -to poison-the relations of two nations whose duty 
and interest alike should make them friends. 

Nicholas II. speaks English perfectly, and keeps him- 
self az courant with all that goes on here. I was 
repeatedly surprised at the minuteness and up-to-date- 
ness of his information. When I mentioned Mr. Courtney’s 
speech on the Peace Rescript, I found he had read it 
already, and once when I was telling him something 
I had said, he interrupted me. “ Oh, yes! I remember 
reading that in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS ”—a periodical 
which I was glad to hear from M. Pobedonossseff, him- 
self a regular reader, was, always to be found in the 
Emperor's study. 

Of the Peace Rescript, and of something of the vast 
possibilities that lie behind it, I have spoken elsewhere. 
But it would be wrong to close this somewhat discursive 
and imperfect sketch ‘of the’ Emperor without saying how 
earnestly, nay, how’:impatiently he longs to see the 
Conference at work.» I had ventured to say to him that 
even if nothing else.came of it, we were all grateful to 
him for reinforcing,the hope of a very weary world. 
“ Hope—hope !” he exclaimed. “I am tired of hearing 
about hope. I want! to seé something practical done ! ” 

And the vehemencé of this little outburst will tend still 
further to reinforce‘ the hope which his Rescript has 
kindled in the heartjof. the, human race. 
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THE TOPIG OF THE MONTH. 


——_—o 





. THE TSAR’S WAR AGAINST WAR. A PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE. 


HE year having for the most part been given up by 
the English-speaking peoples to making two wars and 
threatening to make a third, it is surely about time 

that they did something for peace. The fact that they alone 
among the civilised races have this year felt the smart 
and borne the burden of campaigns on land and sea, is 
in itself a reason why they 
should now take action for 
the avoidance of war in 
the future. The return 
of Christmas, with Peace 
Sunday on December 18th, 
is a timely reminder of our 
duties to endeavour to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill 
among the nations. 


THE DUTY OF THE 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING FOLK. 

Fortunately the moment 
is propitious on both sides 
ofthe Atlantic. The peace 
with Spain, which for some 
time seemed in danger, 
seems now to be definitely 
secured, and there is no 
longer any peril to civilisa- 
tion either from barbarism 
triumphant in the Soudan 
or from the unfriendly acts 
of other Powers in the 
Nile Valley. If only as a 
thank-offering for these 
crowning mercies vouch- 
safed to our arms, we owe 
it to ourselves and our 
neighbours to do what in 
us lies to render avoidable 
and unnocessary the 
appeal to arms, and to 
‘diminish so far as is practicable the cruel pressure of the 
cost of armaments for war. 


, THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ACTION. 


Hitherto for the most part the advocates of peace have 
been compelled perforce to: confine themselves to the 
enunciation of general principles, with here and there a 
practical application. But this year the unexpected and 
courageous initiative of the Russian Emperor has 
suddenly rendered feasible the practical realisation of 
ideals, all hope for the attainment of which has been 


‘tegarded as the’ vainest of ithe pious aspirations of 


mankind. After many years: of::talk, the time has 
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come for action. Words must now give place to deeds, 

and instead of mere dissertations on the abstract virtues 

of peace, there can be substituted the giving of direct 

practical support to the first great international effort that 

has been made to reduce armaments and provide some 

l:ind of international safeguard against the passions which 
hurry nations into needless 
wars. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CONSCIENCE OF MANKIND. 


Early next year — the 
exact date and place are 
not yet fixed—a Conference 
of all the Governments of 
the civilised world will meet 
to return a definite answer 
to the appeal addressed to 
the reason and conscience 
of mankind by the Emperor 
of Russia. However we 
may differ concerning the 
motives or the ultimate 
zims of the author of the 
Peace Rescript—and those 
who know him bect are the 
most confident as to his 
sincerity and earnestness 
for peace,—the appeal to 
the Conference constitutes 
a solemn challenge to the 
moral sense of each one 
of us. 

The appalling evils of 
the present system are 
admitted by all. Not a 
single Government has 
denied the accuracy of the 
terrible indictment brought 
against it in the Tsar’s 
circular. The obligation to find, if possible, a remedy is 
imperative. That obligation rests upon every nation. 
No one can‘throw the sole responsibility for the solution 
of the problem upon the Ruler who had the courage to 
tackle the question. It.is..our.duty as much as his. 
What are we doing to help him to solve it ? 

WHAT IS WANTED: TO GET UP STEAM. 

It is fortunate that the problem, although absolutely 
insoluble if one element be wanting, ‘is comparatively 
simple if that element be supplied. And it is not less 
fortunate that this now indispensable element is one the 
supplying of which lies within the capacity of each one of 
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us, and that if all of us but act. together, no practical 
difficulty will be experienced in devising measures to 
arrest the growth of armaments, and to provide an 
international barrier against future wars. The Con- 
ference and the Governments will furnish all the 
machinery that is necessary. But it is for. the 
people themselves to get up steam. The Conference will 
be foredoomed to impotence, if there is no motive power 
at the back of it in the shape of an impcrious and irresis- 
tible demand from the nations who suffer and from the 
peoples who groan under the intolerable burden of the 
armed peace. To evoke that demand, to render articu- 
late, audible and imperative the longing of the masses of 
the people,—that is the duty of all who love their fellow- 
men, between this day and the meeting of the Conference. 


THE PROPOSED PILGRIMAGE OF PEACE, 


’ The question of how it is to be done is one which 
each individual must decide according to the wisdom 
which he possesses, and the opportunities of influencing 
his fellows which he can command. To use a homely 
phrase, if each one keeps the kettle boiling in. his own 
circle there will be no lack of steam when the Conference 
meets. But as individual efforts are apt to lose much 
of their force if they lack cohesion, co-operation,:and 
unity of direction, it is proposed to make the attempt 
to stimulate local effort and harmonise 
international scale by the immediate 
of a great Pilgrimage of Peace through all nations, 
beginning at San Francisco and ending at St. Peters- 
burg. In proclaiming a Holy War against War and 
in summoning all the Governments toa Conference upon 
the perils with which modern armaments threaten the 
modern State, the Emperor of Russia has embarked upon 
an enterprise which, however glorious it may be, is inevit- 
ably doomed to immediate failure unless the crusade is 
preached among the peoples, and a response, hearty and 
universal from below, hails the appeal from-above. 


it on an 


THE RESPONSE OF THE PEOPLES TO THE TSAR, 


To give such a propaganda of peace a practical 
objective, and to provide the simplest and most effective 
method of combining into one visible and organic whole 
all the forces making for peace and for an abatement of 
armaments, it is proposed to arrange for a Pilgrimage 
of Peace in the month of February. As the original 
Mitiative of the Conference was taken by the Autocrat 
of the East, it is obviously the right thing that 
the initiative of the national response should come 
from the free democracies of the West. The English- 
speaking folk, whether they live in the United Kingdom 
or the United States, are as a unit on this question. 


organisation | 
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The Americans must of course readjust their arma- 
ments to their new responsibilities. They are doing 
this to-day, but, like the elder branch of the race, they 
have not the least intention of abandoning the secular 
protest which the English-speaking race has always 
made against the scourge of universal compulsory military 
service and the burdens of the armed peace. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 


Between December 15th and February Ist it is hoped 
that in every centre of population in Britain and America 
the people will have been gathered together under their 
local leaders to express in formal resolution their determi- 
nation that the Peace Conference shall be made a 
success, and to appoint a local committee for the 
furtherance of the objects of the Conference. From each 
of these local committees so appointed, one delegate will 
be chosen to serve on the joint national committee’of the 
two English-speaking nations ; for in this good work, 
for the first time, the Empire and the Republic can act 
as if they were indeed but component parts of the great 
Commonwealth of the English-speaking Folk. The Anglo- 
American National Committees, it is proposed, should 
appoint a Joint Deputation to the Tsar, say twenty 
members—fifteen men and five women—ten chosen from 
the United Kingdom, the other ten being representatives 
of theyEnglish-speakers across the Atlantic, among whom 
the Canadians would naturally find a place. 


THE JOINT ANGLO-AMERICAN DEPUTATION, 


The object of this Deputation of the English-speaking 
folk would be, first, to convey to the Tsar before the 
Conference opens the welcome assurance that he has 
behind him in his beneficent enterprise the immense 
force of the English-speaking race ; and, secondly, while 
on their way to St. Petersburg, to make a -Pilgrimage 
of Peace throughout Europe, summoning all the other 
nations to bestir themselves, and to unite with them in 
this great manifestation of popular enthusiasm in the 
cause of peace. 
international rallying point of the new Crusade. In 


The Pilgrimage would serve as the 


every land it would proclaim in clear and unmistakable 
fashion the passionate prayer of the overburdened 
peoples,—Give us peace in our time, good Lord ! 


THE RESPONSE OF AMERICA. 


The proposal has been received with the utmost 
enthusiasm wherever it has been mooted. The reports 
already to hand from across the Atlantic are most 
satisfactory. Americans are of one mind in this matter. 
there more propitious for 
eliciting a unanimous expression of the national will. 


Never was a moment 
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Those who have made the war and who glory in the 
policy of expansion, are anxious for an opportunity to 
prove that they have nevertheless no sympathy with 
militarism, while those who loathe the new Imperialism 
are even more ready to hail the opportunity, which is 
afforded by the Pilgrimage of Peace, for affirming, without 
offending popular prejudice, their passionate devotion to 
the ancient traditions of the American Republic. We 
shall therefore have no difficulty whatever in America. 
The American National Committee will have the whole 
‘nation behind it, and when the ten representatives of 
the American continent wait upon the President before 
crossing the Atlantic to constitute the Joint Deputation 
from the English-speiking folk, it is absolutely certain 
that they will receive a hearty Godspeed in a speech 
from Mr. McKinley, which will echo round the world. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE IN ENGLAND. 

In the United Kingdom the response will be not less 
hearty. Even already, despite the fever of Fashoda and 
the absence of any attempt to mobilise the forces of 
peace, there has been a very considerable expression 
of public opinion. So considerable indeed as to astonish 
those who do not know how unscrupulously all such 
manifestations are boycotted by the Press. There is 
hardly a Council of the Free Churches which has not 
passed a resotution in support of the Conference, and in 
this respect they have followed in the wake of the Trades 
Union Congress and labour councils throughout the 
country. Not to mention the great demonstration at 
Exeter Hall, there have been public meetings — in 
several cases town’s meetings — held in many centres 
of population. Among other places, there have been 
meetings at Bath, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Fal- 
mouth, Leicester, Ipswich, Stockton, and Tunbridge 
Wells. The recent dispute with France, which at one 
time threatened the success of the demonstration, will 
now be its most valuable object-lesson. Nothing could 
more clearly bring before the mind of the British peoples- 
first, the peril that sudden gusts of passion may hurry 
neighbouring nations into war ; secondly, the urgent need 
for some international bulwark against such a peril ; and 
thirdly, the reality of the supremacy of the British fleet, 
which, if the Tsar’s proposal is accepted, will receive 
international recognition as one of the fundamental 
elements of the s/a/us guo. 


HOW THE PILGRIMAGE WILL BEGIN. 


When the American Representatives arrive in London 
their appearance will naturally be the occasion for a 
demonstration of Race Unity, the like of which has not 


yet been seen in the English-speaking world. They 
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will be welcomed as the most “ outward and visible sign ’ 
known and read of all men, that in the good work of peace 
the English-speaking world is not two, but one, and that 
at last, in the fu!ness of time, the English-speaking fol 
were able to act together as a unit in the best interests 
of mankind. There will naturally be receptions, banqiicts, 


, 


and a great send-off in the shape of a colossal demon- 
stration in the Albert Hall, in which the members of the 
Joint Anglo-Americin Deputation will be the herozs of 
the hour. 
Salisbury, as the American Deputation had waited upon 


Then after waiting upon the Queen and Lord 


Mr. McKinley, the great Pilgrimage of Peace will start 
on its beneficent tour through the Continent. 
THE SEVEN SMALLER STATES. 

The first to join the pilgrimage, after its initiation by 
the English-speaking folk, will be the representatives of 
the seven smaller free States -Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Portugal. It 
might possibly be arranged that one representative from 
each of these States should be present at the Albert Hall 
send-off, so that the English-speaking Deputation would 
make its déut on the Continent supported by the repre- 
sentatives of seven small States which contain 27,000,000 
of the most intelligent and most paciic of the population 
of Europe. 

THE CAMPAIGN ON THE CONTINENT. 

When the great International Deputation, now swollen 
to twenty-seven members, makes its début in Paris, there 
is no question as to the immense effect which its mere 
arrival will have upon the public mind of Europe. Taat 
effect would be deepened and strengthened by every suc- 
ceeding day. There would be receptions at the British 
and American Embassies, public conferences for both 
men and women—for it may be noted that the Pilgrimage 
will incidentally be one of the most potent of all means 
for forcing upon the attention of politicians the incal- 
culable value of woman as a factor making for peace, 
public demonstrations in the great towns, and then finally, 
when ten French members have been added to the Depu- 
tation, they would all wait upon President Faure and his 
Ministers, urging upon them the supreme importance of 
backing up at the Conference the proposals of the present 
ally of France. 

From Paris the great International Pilgrimage would go 
to Berlin, where the experiences of Paris would be repeated 
on an even larger scale. Arrangements would have to be 
made for denionstrations in all the great cities in the 
empire. There is little doubt that the Deputation 
would receive a hearty welcome from the Kaiser, with 
whose Godspeed the would roll 


great Pilgrimage 
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on to Vienna and Pesth, where, by-the-bye, its recep- 
tion would be most enthusiastic, and then having been 
swollen by ten German and ten Austro-Hungarian 
members, it would go to Rome. When the Italian con- 
tingent was added to the number, the Deputation would 
consist of sixty-seven members, twenty representing the 
British Empire and the United States, ten each from 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary and ‘Italy, while 
seven would represent the smaller States. From Rome 
it would go to St. Petersburg, where it would be received 
by the Tsar, who would learn from the lips of the Inter- 
national pilgrims how passionately the peoples desire 
peace, how enthusiastically they have responded to 
his initiative, and how emphatically they bid him 
stand firm in the name of “God and the people” and 
achieve this great good for humanity. 
THE PROPOSALS BEFORE THE CONFERENCE. 

There is no need to elaborate details. This brief out 
line is enough to indicate the magnitude of the scale 
upon which the response of the nations will be made to 
the initiative of the Tsar. Neither is it necessary to 
insist too much on the particular programme of reform 
which may find favour with the Tsar and his advisers. 
The Conference will be an open one, and it is as much 
our responsibility as his to devise practical measures for 
coping with the evil that confronts us. 

But it is understood that the practical proposals which 
will come before the Conference will include— 

(1) A truce of God for five or ten years. 

(2) A halt or arrest of armaments for a similar period. 

(3) An international agreement by all the Powers 
that, in case of disputes arising during the truce of God, 
the future disputants bind themselves not to declare 
war until they have invoked the mediation of friendly 
Powers, who should in all cases have a full opportunity 
of intervening in the interests of peace before the last 
appeal is made to the sword. 

THE NEXT GREAT STEP OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 

This third proposal, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, is based upon the analogy of the restric- 
tions which in the case of the duel society has placed on 
the right of private war. No insult is gross enough 
to justify murder. And to kill your man without first 
calling in seconds and affording due time to elapse for 
passion to subside and for the consideration by persons 
not parties to the quarrel, is not duelling but murder. 
In international disputes the next step is to enforce the 
restrictions of the duel upon those who now shoot at sight, 
like desperadoes in a mining camp. If the rule had 
been in force this year, and Fashoda had brought about a 
breach, instead of England and France falling to fighting, 
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after they had withdrawn their ambassadors, France 
would have named Russia as her second or her mediator, 
while England would have named the United States, 
Before a shot could be fired, the whole question would have 
had to be handed over for consideration by Russia and 
America, who would have had small difficulty in devising 
an honourable escape from the difficulty. If they could 
not agrec, they might have submitted the question toa 
third party, say the President of the Swiss Federation, 
and have agreed to press his decision upon the accep- 
tance of their friends. If; after all, either England or 
France, or both, found the suggested solution impossible or 
impracticable, they would then, and not till then, be free 
to declare war. If this proposal be accepted we shall 
always gain time, and always provide the Power that 
does not want to fight with an honourable way of escape 
before the sword is unsheathed. The recognition of this 
principle is the next great onward step to be taken in 
the evolution of humanity. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Be this as it may, the immediate question is, not what 
shall the Conference decide ? but whether the peoples will 
at once set about getting up steam with sufficient pressure 
to overcome the v/s énertie of diplomacy and the cynical 
scepticism of the Governments. 

Already there is ample evidence that the International 
Pilgrimage of Peace will be hailed by the millions as a 
new harbinger of hope among the nations. 

It will affirm the unity of the English-speaking race 
and it will base that unity on the promotion of peace. 

It will array all the smaller nations in support of the 
English-speaking initiative, and it will, for the first time 
in the history of our race, bring the representatives of the 
English-speaking world as a unit to appeal for common 
action to the people of the at present sadly dis-United 
States of Europe. 

It will give an immense stimulus to peace propaganda 
everywhere. If it succeeds it will stave off a threatened 
increase of: naval expenditure of many millions a year, 
and even if it fails it will have profoundly affected for 
good the future of the relations between the Slavonic and 
the Anglo-American races. 

All that is admitted; for it is indeed indisputable. The 
only question is whether it is to be done, and that 
depends upon you. 

What are you going to do? 

Further information as to the International Pilgrimage 
of Peace, and the best way to support it, will be supplied 
on application to Secretary, Peace Pilgrimage, whose 
provisional address is at the offices of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, Mowbray ‘House, London. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
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ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
(1) By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


SINCE Mr. Chamberlain became Minister he has seldom 
condescended to contribute to the pages of periodical 
magazines. Possibly, therefore, we may regard the 
publication of his paper on recent developments of 
policy in the United States in Scribner's Magazine for 
December as a condescension, dictated by reasons of 
State. The article reads like a speech, and as Mr. 
Chamberlain is a very good speaker, that is to say it 
reads very well. Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Karl 
Schertz and other good men of that type will be disposed 
to regard it as the latest most authentic manifestation 
that Mr. Chamberlain is no other than the enemy of our 
race disguised as an English Cabinet Minister, for Mr. 
Chamberlain, not content with vigorous advocacy of. 
Imperialism on this side of the water, has now crossed 
the Atlantic in order to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
the Expansionists of the United States. 


THE NEW COLONIAL DEPARTURE— 


There is something humorous in the spectacle of our 
Colonial Secretary discoursing in a grand paternal way as 
to the idleness of their fears. ‘“ Who’s afraid?” cries 
Mr. Chamberlain. “Come, my little dears, and I will 
teach you to swim.” None.of the dukes with whom Mr. 
Chamberlain is said to spend his time could assume the 
lordly air of the patron with such consummate assurance 
as Mr. Chamberlain does in this article. An Englishman, 
he tells his American kinsfolk, accustomed all his life to 
the practical administration of world-wide empire, is un- 
willing to believe that the American with greater resources, 
equal intelligence, and equal energy, will fail where he has 
succeeded. If they will only but walk humbly in the 
footsteps of John Bull, then he will have no fear but that 
they will achieve greatness, or have it thrust upon them 
as we have had. , 


—PERFECTLY FEASIBLE, AND DESIRABLE. 


Mr. Chamberlain passes in review various objections 
which have been raised by eminent Americans against 
the assumption by the United States of the onerous 
burden of tropical colonisation, and dismisses them with 
an air of unconcern. No doubt the application of the 
American political system to her new possessions would 
be, even Mr. Chamberlain admits, an unmitigated 
disaster. But what does that’ matter? The Americans 
can change their system. 

It would be interesting to see Mr. Richard Croker’s 
face when he reads Mr. Chamberlain’s discourse as to the 
ease with which the “boss” and the caucus can be 
excluded from influencing political appointments in the 
colonies, especially when he turns over the page and 
reads what are the perfectly just observations which Mr. 
Chamberlain makes as to the necessity for paying 
colonial administrators salaries which would be considered 
very high according to the American scale. 

The article is a curious mixture of shrewd persuasive 
political argumentation and a suggested theory of Provi- 
dence which it is very interesting to note. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is, of course, a believer, in manifest destiny, and his 
object, he tells us, is to point out the general nature of 
the forces which tend to draw the United States, sooner 
or later, into a share of the great work of controlling and 
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civilising the tropics, and he continues in his usual 
patronising tone to state the grounds for his belief that 
when that time comes they will perform the duty worthily 
and with honour and advantage to themselves. 

PLEA FOR JOINT COERCION OF THE TURK. 

There is very little that is new in the article, with one 
exception, which amused me considerably. I have just 
come back from Constantinople, where, acting on the 
half humorous instructions from an American Minister, I 
did my best to prepare the public mind for the apparition 
of Admiral Dewey with an avenging American fleet at 
the gates of the Dardanelles. It was only the other day 
that Senator Fry was telling me in Paris how, during the 
Armenian massacres, he had in vain done his level best 
to induce the American Government to send some men- 
of-war to Constantinople. “For,” said the worthy 
senator, “the Americans have never recognised, and 
never will, the doctrine that the Straits or the Sea of 
Marmora can be regarded as a mare clausum. It 
is possible, by the way, that had they done so, 
there would have been no need for the Spanish 
War. The operation of an American fleet fighting 
Turkey in the Levant would probably have convinced 
Europe, including Spain, that Columbia was like the 
heroine of Rider Haggard’s novel, “She Who Must be 
Obeyed.” But, unfortunately, Senator Fry failed, and the 
Armenians were left to be massacred with impunity. It 
is this which interests me so much in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestion in his article : that the coercion of Turkey is 
one of the enterprises in which the co-operation of the 
two English-speaking nations might be the only means 
of obtaining peaceful results equally desired by both. He 
says :— 

When, three years ago, the Armenian massacres aroused 
intens? indignation in the United Kingdom, th: English 
Government found that active intervention would place them in 
a position of complete isolation, even if it did not arouse the 
active hostility of Europe. The risk of interference was too 
great, and the probability of success too small. But if, at that 
time, the United States, whos? moral support was assured, had 
been prepared to join in serious represzntations to the Porte 
and, if necessary, to allow her fleet to co-operate with the 
British navy, it is almost certain that the other Powers would 
have held aloof, in presence of such a combination, and a great 
and bloodless service might have been rendered to humanity. 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

This is all very well ; but Mr. Chamberlain has yet to 
learn the A B C of his subject, and that elementary truth, 
which seems to have escaped him, is that there is no 
possibility of a great and bloodless service being rendered 
to humanity by England in the Far East until he returns 
to his old policy, repudiates his long-spoon nonsense, and 
recognises that without Russia nothing can be done in 
Turkey. As long as Mr. Chamberlain and the pestilent 
remnants of the Russophobists, with whom he has in 4 
moment of aberration entered into an alliance, continue 
to antagonise Russia, instead of seeking a good under- 
standing, so long will it be necessary for America or any 
other Power which seeks to do any good in Turkey to give 
the English alliance the widest possible berth. The hos- 
tility which Mr. Chamberlain has lately been cultivating 
against Russia in this country has been the bane of every 
effort to effect great and bloodless services to humanity 
in the East, and if he were to make one step towards 
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the realisation of his latest suggestion, he would find that 
this is equally true when the alliance.suggested is that 
between England and the United States. If America is 
to do any good for humanity by means of ironclads in the 
East of Europe, she had much better do it all off her own 
bat, instead of bringing into the field against her all the 
prejudice that has been excited by the bitter memories 
of 1856 and 1878—memories which Mr. Chamberlain 
himself has done most of late years to revive and 
perpetuate. 
TUTORING UNCLE SAM, 


The concluding passage of the article is delightfully 
characteristic. Surely, the consummate self-complacency 
of the Briton was never more insolently expressed than 
in the following passage, in which our American cousins 
are told that there is no other school than that kept by 
John Bull in which Uncle Sam can learn the business of 
running a colonial empire : 

It can hardly be necessary to say that the British nation will 
cordially welcom2 the entrance of the United States into the 
field of colonial enterprise, so long and so success‘ully occupied 
by themselves, There would be no jealousy of the expansion of 
American enterprise and influence; on the contrary, every 
Englishman would heartily rejoice in the co-op2ration of the 
United States in the great work of tropical civilisation. From 
the nations of the Continent of Europ? he has nothing to learn 
except what to avoid. Their system, their objects, and their 
ideals are entirely different from his ; and, as he thinks, inferior. 
Their success from any point of view has not been apparent, and 
it is not likely that England will b> tempted to imitate them. 
But we are confident that the aims and aspirations of the 
American people will be the sam: as our own, and we shall 
watch their efforts with sympathy and interest, hoping to learn 
something from their example, as w-ll as to teach much from 
our experience. 

We think it probable that in the cours? of this great exp:ri- 
ment, the United States will be brougt to appreciate more 
correctly the difficulties of the task thai we have undertaken, 
and the character of the motives that have guided us. The 
pursuit of a common mission will gradually bind us together 
and lead to a better understanding. We shall find that our 
interests are identical, and, while we shall prosecute them 
separately, we shall incvitably be drawn into closer union if 
they are threatened or endangered. And in this way may yet 
be fulfilled the aspiration of the poet :— Mees a4 


When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
‘ill mest, between saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain-crags, 
The lion of our Motherland ! 


The American, who is duly confronted with ‘the 
problem of providing some kind of government for the 
eighty millions of heterogeneous units gathered up from 
all corners of the world and scattered broadcast over 
a continent. stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
must marvel when he reads Mr. Chamberlain’s admoni- 
tion that the Englishman believes that nations, like 
individuals, cannot remain isolated without deterioration. 
The absolute devotion of any people to its domestic 
politics narrows the issues of public life, gives to them a 
persuasive character, and tends to a “ provincialism of 
sentiment and aspiration.” “A provincialism of senti- 
ment and aspiration” is good coming from the member 
for Birmingham, and addressed to a nation whose 
narrow provincialism is at least as wide as a whole 
continent. 
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(2) By SENATOR LODGE. 

Mr. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge concludes in 
Scribners Magazine for December the story of the 
Revolution. The concluding pages of his survey are 
devoted to a very interesting and significant chapter 
upon the present relations between England and the 
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United States.. Mr. Lodge, who is one of the aboriginal 
Jingoes of America, dwells with no undue emphasis-upon 
the fact that the American Revolution taught England a 
lesson, without which she never would have created her 
present colonial empire ; but he says, not less truly, that 
but for the bitter rancour with which our ruling classes 
regarded the revolted coloniés, England might in a few 
years have had the growing trade, the expanding markets, 
and the political sympathy of America as completely in 
every practical way as if the States had remained her 
colonies. Nothing more than a desire to cultivate good 
relations, kind words, a little generosity, and. a policy of 
non-interference would have made America our friend 
from the beginning. Instead of this, our ruling classes 
treated the Americans with studied rudeness which very 
soon culminated in war, which, Mr. Lodge rightly: says, 
was only equalled in stupidity by that which brought about 
the Declaration of Independence. The friends of Americ: 
have thus far, says Mr. Lodge, never been the Govern- 
ment or the Ministry or the mass of the- ruling class 
in England. 
THE LESSON OF THE REVOLUTION. 

There Mr. Lodge would have stopped, he tells us, hac 
he finished his book last year ; but now he declares th: 
lesson of the Revolution has at least been learned, and 
everything that has just been said as to the éase with 
which the friendship of the United States could be 
obtained by England is more than justified. The Spanish 
war brought about the demonstration that the English 
speaking peoples were one in heart. Everywhere fron 
the English-speaking people came spontaneous, heartfelt 
sympathy, and England’s Government showed that the 
sympathy of the people was represented in her rulers. 
That was all that was needed ; no matter what was the 
reason, the fact was there. The lesson of the America 
Revolution was plain at last, and the attitude of sym 
pathy, a policy which would have prevented the Revolu- 
tion, was finally accorded by England to the United 
States. The artificial barriers were down at last, and it is 
not a facile optimism which believes that the friendship so 
long postponed and so full of promise for humanity and 
civilisation must long endure. 

THE ABANDONMENT OF ISOLATION, 

Of recent developments of American policy, Mr. Lodg« 
tells us, the people of the United States have wakened to 
the fact that they have become a world power henceforth 
to be reckoned with among the very few great nations 
of the earth. The abandonment of isolation is the logical 
result of their development as a nation. Mr. Lodge even 
maintains that neither Washington nor Monroe would be 
opposed to the new policy of this year. So far from 
regarding the Monroe doctrine as abandoned, Mr. Lodge 
maintains that the Monroe doctrine will be enforced now 
more than ever before. Neither Washington nor Monroe 
sought to limit the American people, either in the Western 
hemisphere or in parts of the world other than Europe. 

Before long we shall discover that Washington and 
Monroe would equally approve of the direct interference 
of the United States in the affairs of Europe. 





MR. C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT, writing in AZacmillan’s on 
the Austrian Emperor’s Jubilee, concludes that still “ it 
seems not unreasonable to believe that Germans, Slavs, and 
Magyars alike will continue to prefer to live beneath the 
sheltering a#gis of the Hapsburgs, and demonstrate the 
truth of the saying that if the Dual Monarchy did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent it.” 
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) by Mr. Goldwin Smith in the November /orum. 
' chief impression left by tt is that the war and its con- 
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| himself to the new environment of thought. He recognises 
' the birth of “‘ momentous questions which affect not only 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON ‘ EXPANSIONISM.” 
“THE Moral of the Cuban War” is the title of a paper 
The 


sequences have sadly upset Mr. Goldwin Smith’s calcula- 
He evidently finds great difficulty in adjusting 


the American Commonwealth, but Great Britain, Canada, 
and humanity at large.” He declares the United States 


' to be threatened with the two hostile forces of Socialism 


and Imperialism. Both these forces he pronounces to be 
alien and European. 
EXPANSIONIST OR DISPERSIONIST? 

Yet he admits the second has taken vigorous root : 

Of the prevalence of the Imperialist sentiment there cannot be 
‘*Expansionist ” and ‘*Contractionist” are the 
current terms,—the first of praise, the second of reproach. One 
who should propose to extend the American Commonwealth 
over the north of its own continent, taking in a population 
mainly identical in all respects with its own, might with reason 
style himself an Expansionist: he would really be expanding 
the Republic by increasing its extent without change of its 
substance. But it is difficult to see by what propriety of 
language the name can be given to one who proposes to annex 
distant provinces inhabited by races totally alien and incapable 
For the advocate of such extension, ‘* Dis- 
persionist ” would seem a fitter name. In truth, the Expansionist 
in name is in reality a Contractionist in deed, since he renounces 
that which would really be expansion. No man of British race, 
though he were desirous of union with the American Common- 
wealth, would desire union with a scattered empire embracing 
an indefinite number of people of inferior races, Negroes, 
Hawaiians, Chinese, and Malays. Nor would a man of any 
race wish to share the burden of everlasting and ever-increasing 
pension-lists for wars in which he had no concern ; especially 
when he is told that they are largely the work of fraud which 
the Government has no power to control. Imperialism, in 
short, is likely to be the death of Continental Union. 

All this is doubtless very disappointing to Mr. Smith, 
who has so often and so confidently shown absorption in 
the States to be the manifest destiny of Canada. 

THE PERILS OF IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. Smith goes on to indicate the “ American prin- 
ciples” which Imperialism discards—“ the principle of 
universal suffrage hitherto deemed vital,”—the “ principle 
that the necessary foundation of government is the 
consent of the governed,”—and so forth. He revives the 
ancient protest, that “if you have an empire, you will 
have an emperor”: expansionism means an army ; 
“with an army might come militarism and a military 
caste.” The army would probably consist of foreigners, 
and the empire would mean war. 

Mr. Smith excepts the creation of a powerful navy 
from his criticisms. A fleet may be necessary; “in a 
fleet there is no political danger”; native Americans 
would serve on board of it. To Great Britain naval 
ascendency is a necessity. Mr. Smith does not share 
the hopes now freely expressed that expansion would 
compel a purer civil service, at first over sea and then at 
home. Imperial appointments would, he thinks, go the 
way of present diplomatic appointments. 


REMEMBER SPAIN ! 

He utters a solemn warning of the fate of empire. 
By that sin fell the Spaniards :— 

It may safely be said that not the expulsion of Moriscos or 
Jews, not even despotism or the Inquisition, did so much to ruin 
Spain as the Imperial ambition which perverted the energies of 
her people ; turning them from domestic industry and improve- 
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ment to rapacious aggrandisement abroad. The political and 
religious tyranny was, in fact, largely the consequence of the 
Imperial position of the monarchy, which, by the enormous 
extent of its dominions and its uncontrolled sources of revenue, 
was lifted above the nation. It is remarkable that Spain, 
while she was accumulating in both hemispheres distant depen- 
dencies which she was fated in the end to lose, missed the 
natural and really profitable mark of her territorial aspirations, 
which was the unification of the Peninsula—an object which she 
might almost certainly have accomplished had she steadily bent 
her energies that way. 

The implied reference to Canada—as the Portugal of 
the Western Hemisphere—is obvious. 

THE PRECEDENT OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Mr. Smith deals next with the ethical expansionists 
whose Crusade of Empire aims at elevating the subject 
peoples :— 

If empire is to be regarded as a field for philanthropic effort 
and the advancement of civilisation, it may safely be said that 
nothing in that way equals, or ever has equalled, the British 
Empire in India. For the last three-quarters of a century, at all 
events, the Empire has been steadily administered in the interest 
of the Hindu. Yet what is the result? Two hundred millions 
of human sheep, without native leadership, without patriotism, 
without aspirations, without spur to self-improvement of any 
kind ; multiplying, too many of them, in abject poverty and in 
infantile dependence on a government which their numbers and 
necessities will too probably in the end overwhelm. Great 
Britain has deserved and won the respect of the Hindu; but she 
has never won, and is perhaps now less likely than ever to win, 
his love. The two races remain perfectly alien to each other. 
Lord Elgin sorrowfully observes, that there is more of a bond 
between man and dog than between Englishman and Hindu. 


DANGER OF ANOTHER DISRUPTION. 


President McKinley sees in the war the moral unifica- 
tion of North and South and the consequent consolidation 
of the Republic. Mr. Smith sees the very opposite 
tendency :— 

Reannexed the South has been: assimilated or thoroughly 
incorporated, it has not been and, apparently, never can be .... 
A line of cleavage, though not so marked as slavery, will 
remain between the North and the South. If to the Southern 
element large tropical extensions, with fresh instalments of the 
Negro race, or other races unfit for political enfranchisement, 
are added, will there not in time be danger of another 
disruption ? 

THE ALL-DEVOURING ANGLO-SAXON. 


Mr. Smith is aghast at the new passion for aggrandise- 
ment which sweeps round the world :— 

Lord Salisbury, casting the world’s horoscope, predicts that the 
weak nations will all be devoured by the strong, and apparently 
that the process will go on till, instead of the community of 
nations, each contributing out of its special treasure to the 
common store, there will be left only one great predatory 
Power. That Power, we flatter ourselves, will be the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and we think that the nations cught to look forward 
with gladness to itssole domination. But the nations may differ 
from us in taste; at all events they may prefer variety. ... 
One consequence of this singular tidal wave of aggressive 
sentiment seems likely to be a general destruction of the wild 
stocks of humanity, or at least of their native properties and 
characteristics. Yet history appears to tell us that it is from the 
wild stocks, rather than from off-sets thrown out at a high level 
of civilisation, that the trees which bore the grandest fruit 
have come. 

The new friendship between England and the United 
States is all very gratifying, but, asks Mr. Smith, will it 
last? “No other two nations in the world are so 


manifestly each other’s commercial rivals as Great 
Britain and the United States.” 
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THE BRITISH CUE FOR UNCLE SAM 
IN FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLIcyY. 

THE Hon. HANNIS TAYLOR, late United States 
Minister to Spain, contributes a deeply thoughtful and 
historical study of “ Pending Problems ” to the November 
North American Review, He begins his retrospect with 
the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, which formed the 
basis of public law in Europe until the French Revolution. 
He contrasts the relative position of the Romance, the 
Teutonic, and the Slavonic races then and now. In 
1648 French was spoken by twenty millions, Russian by 
fifteen millions, English by only eight and a half millions. 
The almost complete exclusion of France from the 
Western Hemisphere is next traced. 


THEN AND NOW. 
The resulting situation in 1800 is thus concisely put : 


In 1800. Sq. miles. Per cent. 
Spain... _ 7,028,628 or 45°7 
Great Britain 3,719,109 ,, 24°2 


Portugal 3,209,878 ,, 20°9 
United States 827,844 ,, 5°4 
Russia 5779400 - 55 3°8 
France mie 29,452 45 ‘ol 
Netherlands ... ie ee ‘oO 
Denmark _... is 3s 7 oa ‘o 

Total three Americas 15,392,858 100 


Now only 134,090 square miles (including Cuba and 
Porto Rico) are governed outside of the sphere of the 
British and American systems, under which Mr. Taylor 
embraces all the Spanish and Portuguese republics. 
“The process which began with the expulsion of France 
from North America in 1763, ended with the expulsion 
of Spain from Cuba and Porto Rico during the current 
year.” The accidents which led to the war merely 
precipitated a result inevitable as the law of the survival 
of the fittest. The consequent territorial expansion is 
the necessary outcome of the inevitable process. Wash- 
ington’s advice of a policy of isolation, given to his 
country when one of the weakest of nations, does not 
apply when she is one of the strongest. 


BRITISH ORIGIN OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


Mr. Taylor recalls the genesis of the Monroe doctrine. 
It was suggested by Canning as a check to the inten- 
tions of the Holy Alliance who were proposing to force 
the Spanish-American republics back under the yoke of 
Spain. It was backed by a promise of British support. 
It was then adopted and announced by President Monroe. 
This is Mr, Taylor’s version of the way it was turned 
against its British originators in 1896 :— 

In the Anglo-Venezuzlan controversy, President Cleveland 
firmly and wisely declared our right to assum?» jurisdiction over 
a controversy as to boundaries between a European state and an 
American state, and to enforce our award against one or both, 
by force of arms, if necessary. The calm and just spirit in 
which Great Britain accepted this assertion of our right of 
intervsntion did credit to her statesmanship, and laid the 
foundation for the present good understanding which her then 
graceful concession made possible. 


, A REMARKABLE PARALLEL. 

Referring next to Great Britain’s upsetting the projected 
Continental combination against the United States at the 
beginning of the late war, Mr. Taylor remarks :— 

There never was a more remarkable case of history repeating 
itself. . Without the help of Great Britain in 1823, the designs 
ef the Holy Alliance in South America could never have been 
shattered ; without the help of the same Power in 1898, the 
designs of another incipient ‘Holy Alliance could not have been 
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It is hardly necessary to suggest that, without 
England at our side, we would have been powerless in Cuban 
waters, in the presence of the combined fleets of Continental 
Europe. 

Mr. Taylor argues that the United States should now 
settle once for all their right of intervention in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere—the right suggested by 


frustrated. 


Canning in 1823—and, as Jefferson urged in 1823, 
“sedulously cherish a cordial friendship” with Great 
Britain. To this end he approves “an international 
tribunal of arbitration” between Great Britain and the 
United States. 
THE BRITISH COLONIAL 

Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Taylor proceeds 
to present problems. As Great Britain suggested the 
main principle of America’s foreign policy, so she offers 
the precedent which Mr. Taylor recommends _ for 
America’s colonial policy. He says :— 

With England firmly by our side, there is no reason why we 
should not deal wisely and without pressure with the grav 
problems now pending for solution in the Atlantic and Pacific. 
As we have followed the political experience of the mother 
country in everything else, there is no reason why we should not 
learn from her how to build up and minage a colonial empire, 
if destiny has decreed that we shall have ons. In that domain 
Great Britain has been eminently successful, becaus2 she has been 
wise enough to devis: an elastic system of colonial government 
which she adapts to each new acquisition according to its special 
stage of development and its local wants and traditions. In 
that way her colonies represent almost every form of govern- 
ment, from that of the autocratic High Commissioner, who 
legislates for savage Basutoland by the issuance of proclamations 
merely, up to the complex Federal union under which the self- 
governing communities of Canada control their destiny, with 
scarcely any interference from the parent state. Great Britain 
does not pretend to extend the full rights of British citizenship 
to all of her colonists. The right of self-government is limited 
t> colonies in the temperate zone—in India and the Crown 
colonies the constitutional doctrines that secure the right of 
public meeting and the freedom of the press do not exist. 

COMPATIBLE WITH THE CONSTITUTION. 

Now comes the question whether the “less flexible 
constitution ” of the United States admits of any paralle! 
colonial development. Mr. Taylor answers in the affirma- 
tive. Conquered territory, under military occupation, 
and prior to the confirmation of the treaty of peace, is 
under the government of the President as commander-in- 
chief. When the annexed territory passes into the 
national domain, Congress can govern it directly, or 
through a territorial government expressly created for it. 

As to the future of Cuba, Mr. Taylor seems to expect 
that a limited period of military government by the 
President of the United States, followed by a longer 
period of territorial government, would result in a great 
influx of Americans and the consequent application of 
the population thus augmented for admission into the 
Union. 


MODEL, 


THE PROSPECT FOR CUBA. 

He frankly confesses that the declaration of Congress 
in commencing war was based on the belief that the 
Cuban Republic was a reality and not simply “the 
battered fragment of a patriot army.” The promise to 
establish Cuban Independence must indeed be kept ; but 
“the time and manner of its performance remain 
absolutely within our control.” For the settlement o! 
Cuba, 
something more will be necessary than a mere military régime, 
although such a régime may have to be employed for a time in 
order to hush discord, and in that way mike possible the 
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es'ablishment of a settled system of territorial governm:nt. 
When such a system is established its administration should be 
committed to a set of officials far superior in character and 
capacity to thos? to wom our territories are generally assigned. 
Only throuzh the maintenance of a liberal régime, political and 
commercial, that will prom te the general welfare of the island, 
as well as our own, can we convince the Cuban p2ople that 
their tru interests lie in a closer relation with the one country 
without which they cannot exist. ... The immz:diate con- 
s:quence will bz a very large immigration into Cuba from the 
United States. Only by a peaceful conquest of that kind can 
we ever hop: to make of the island a permanent and stable 
element in our national life. That process should b2 permitted 
to work its:lf out fully under a territorial system, before the 
Cuban p2ople shall b2 called upon to pass finally upon th> 
mom2ntous qu:stion wiether they will enter into the Union as a 
state, or attemp! to set up an independent nation, with all the 
perils incident to such a venture. P 

Both D:mocrats and Republicans would, the writer 
thinks, support such a policy in the West Indies. About 
the Philippines the Democrats are less pronounced, but 
Mr. Taylor expects the Republicans to insist on the 
acquisition of the archipelago by purchase or war. 
oF 


UNCLE SAM’S COLONIAL BUSINESS : 

How JoHN BuLL MIGHT HELP AT THE START. 

IT is a bold and attractive proposal which Mr. W. L. 
Clowes advances in his Fortnightly article on “ American 
Expansion and the Inheritance of the Race.” He points 
out that our American cousins have, for the first time, 
“set up in business as a Colonial Power.” No doubt 
Americans are as capable of managing this business 
as any other, except that their institutions do not 
fit them for their new career. The Constitution 
does not provide for such emergencies as the reconstruc- 
tion period after the Civil War, or for Colonial govern- 
ment; and similar results to those which distracted the 
South may appear in the new colonies, “ if America rushes 
unequipped as she is to the experiment of government 
without full representation.” How America succeeds in 
her new venture is a mitter of grave importance to the 
whole English-speaking world, and not least to Great 
Britain :— 

Great Britain, therefore, has every m dtive for wishing Am>rica 
well in the venture upon which she is about to embark ; and, on 
the ground both of natural affection and of racial policy, th: 
former ought to render every help in her power, if it can b> 
rend2red in a manner accep‘able to Am>rica. 

UNITED STATES WITHOUT A COLONIAL SERVICE. 
Mr. Clowes leads up to his main point by saying :— 
America’s present difficulty is that she is without experience in 

th: work which she is on the point of undertakinz ; that she has 
no corps of administrators who have any familiarity with th: 
task of applying such systems of governm2nt as are applied in 
our Crown colonies and in India: and that her institutions do 
not at present favour the growth of such a corps. She has, in 
stort, no such thing as a Colonial Service. She has the m:n; 
but they are still, so far as colonial administration is concerned, 
taw personnel ; and unless she trains them, and fashions her 
schem up2n good and tried models, sh: will be apt, for many 
years at least, to make a terrible m2ss of her venture in spite of 
her benevolent intentions. 


WHAT FRIENDLY FIRMS WOULD Do. 
_ Suppose it were a case of friendly 'usiness houses, 
instead of nations, in which the umerican house had 
begun for the first time, say, to grow tea at Darjeeling, 
where the British firm had long been an adept ?—- 
The American hous? would be put in the way of benefiting 
by all th: experience of the Bvitish planters. 


In the established 
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British plantations we should presently find young Americans 
learning the secrets of the business; and in the new American 
plantations we shoulde see Englishmen temporarily doing duty 
as managers and heads of departments until such time as the 
y ung Americans were in a position to relieve them. 


WHY NOT EXCHANGE CIVIL 





SERVANTS ? 

Why not, asks Mr. Clowes, arrange the matter between 
the nations in the same way ?— 

It appears to m», then, that at this juncture Great Britain 
could render no greater service to the United States, and to the 
common race, than by letting it bz understood, firsily, that she 
would feel greatly complimented if the United States would 
allow thirty or forty young Americans of good education and 
character to enter the British Colonial service for a stipulated 
p2riod ; and, s:condly, that she would be glad to place at the 
disposal of the President of the United States, for a similar 
period, an equal or less number of tried British colonial adminis- 
traitors of various ranks to assist Am:rican governors in the 
organisation and management of the new possessions. The 
Am:ricans would, for the tim, becom: civil servants of Great 
Britain ; the Britons would, for the tim2, become civil servants 
of the United States; but there would be no transfer of allegi- 
ance ; and, save as concerned their paymasters, and the authority 
under which they were temporarily serving, the Americans would 
b2 little different, as regards status, from the young engineering 
students who, from time to time, have been sent to Glasgow, and 
other British engineering centres, to study their profession, under 
the sup2rvision of the Uniled States Naval Attaché in London. 
But the initiative should com> from us. We should invite the 
Americans into our service, and merely let it be known that, if 
the loan of a few of our men of experience would be useful, it 
might be instantly had. America is too proud to say the first 
word. Nor, if she wants any help that we can give her, ought 
we to wait for a request. 


WASHINGTON AND LONDON HAVE AT STAKE WHAT? 


Such an arrangement would correspond to the new 
inspiration of race which transcends while it includes 
national patriotism, even as the latter goes beyond with- 
out displacing home and self. Mr. Clowes concludes :— 

To-morrow, if only London and Washington will it, a law 
for the whole earth may be proclaimd in English, and no one 
will dare to gainsay it. To-day, however, as a necessary condi- 
tion, London and Washington must not only be loyal friends 
and comrades, but also not hesitate to use for the common ends 
the best methods and the best men that either can provide. 
For, when the United States determined to be som:thing more 
than a continental American Power, she put at stake not merely 
the inheritance of Washington and Lincoln, but the inheritance 
of men like Hawkins, Raleigh, and Penn as well. 





“ SHAKESPEARE and the Faust Legend ” is the title of 
a very fine study by Mr. R. A. Redford in Gen//eman’s 
for December. He asks, “Is not the key to the whole 
problem of the ‘Tempest’ that Shakespeare was under 
the influence of the Faust legend,” which Marlowe had 
used in his play of 1604? “It is impossible to doubt ” that 
Shakespeare had read Marlowe’s “ Faustus.” “ Prospero ” 
has practically the same meaning as “ Faustus ”— 
prosperous, successful. But Shakespeare lifts the old 
mediaeval conception of study giving supernatural power 
into a higher moral sphere. He borrows, indeed, the 
machinery of his drama from the old legend, but sub- 
ordinates all to the great lesson of his play—‘ Providence 
supreme.” In Table Talk “ Sylvanus Urban” declares 
himself convinced that a Shakespeare mystery has been 
solved—that the “W. H.” to whom the Sonnets are 
dedicated is not William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
but an obscure bookseller, William Hall, a friend of 
Thomas Thorpe the publisher, and that the latter, and 
not Shakespeare, is responsible for the dedication. 












WHAT MUST WE DO IN EGYPT? 

SET UP A PROTECTORATE WITHOUT THE NAME. 

THERE are three papers in the Nineteenth Century 
dealing with “the future of Egypt.” Mr. Edward Dicey 
writes on “ Our Hampered Trusteeship.” Personally he 
is in favour of an immediate declaration of a Protec- 
torate, and is not afraid of the dangers it might involve of 
Ottoman or Continental interference, or the deadly enmity 
of France. But Lord Cromer’s opposition and Lord 
Salisbury’s public disavowal of a Protectorate satisfy the 
writer forthe present. Meantime he demands the reality 
if not the name :— 

It is only reasonable that so long as our trusteeship has to 
endure we should demand the powers necessary to the due 
execution of our trust. These powers may be described briefly 
as a suspension of the Capitulations; the effacement for the 
time being of the various international institutions appcinted to 
secure the enforcement of the Law of Liquidation, institutions 
for which there is no further necessity while Egypt remains a 
solvent and orderly country administered under the direct con- 
trol of England; and the right to conduct all negotiations 
between Egypt and foreign Powers by our representatives at 
Cairo. In other words, we require exactly what France 
demanded and obtained after her occupation of Tunis. If this 
demand were made promptly and decisively, there would be no 
reasonable prospect of any serious opposition. 

BEWARE OF ENTANGLING AGREEMENTS WITH FRANCE, 


Mr. Henry Birchenough heads his contribution “ The 
Niger and the Nile: a Warning.” He enters an 
emphatic protest against the suggestion of granting 
France any lease on tributaries of the Nile, or a private 

outlet on the Nile. The precedent of the thirty years’ 
agreement on the Niger is not, in the writer’s judgment, a 
favourable one. The French shore in Newfoundland is 
cited as a warning. The fewer entanglements we have 
with France, the better, is his argument, in view of the 
habitual attitude of the French toward us. At the same 
time he readily admits that the colonial expansion of 
France “does her infinite honour.” But his claim is for 
“ clear, well-defined frontiers and no exclaves.” 


AS IN TUNIS, SO IN EGYPT. 


Dr. John Macdonell, Master of the Supreme Court, 
writing on “ Egypt and Tunis : a Study in International 
Law,” expresses a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
with our present anomalous and undefined position in 
Iigypt. He says :— 

Our position in Egypt, that of a protectorate without its 
consequences—a make-believe provisional occupation—is juridi- 
cally unintelligible . . . Legal forms refuse to lend themselves 
to our present contradictory contentions ; as described in official 
documents, cur position is little short of a monstrosity in inter- 
national law. It is scarcely too much to say that in every con- 
troversy coming before an impartial tribunal, guided by legal 
principles, we must be worsted so long as we pretend to be in 
L'gypt only for a season. 

His advice is to follow the French precedent :— 

Let diplomacy recognise the facts of the situation, avowing 
that we remain in Egypt because our rule is good for that 
country ... in other words, put forward a title similar to that of 
th: French to Tunis, and international law will confirm our 
position in Egypt as it confirms their position in Tunis. 


BBB BBB ALA ae 


THE principal elements of interest in the Sunday 
Magazine are an optimistic review of sixty years’ progress, 
by Canon Barnett, and a chat with the founder of the 
Church Army, by L. W. Lillingston, 
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* The jealous nations, panoplied alike, 
** Said, ‘Look, She wears no armour on hes breast, 
“What if we strike?’ 





“Slowly as stirs a lion from hia bed, 
*Lengthens his limbs . . . 
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= Then shoot out all hor strength, and, flashing, said, 
‘Where aro my foes"? 
(N.B.— Tia question ts not asked till the hair has been, cr"; 4) 
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* Query: Is “foes” a misprint for “ clothes “? 
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THE VINDICATION OF LORD SALISBURY. 
“ DIPLOMATICUS” ON THE FASHODA QUESTION. 

THE Fortnightly contains a paper by “ Diplomaticus ’ 
headed “Fashoda and Lord Salisbury’s Vindication.” 
The writer begins by crowing lustily over the French 

etreat from Fashoda. He says :— 

Fashoda is an event in foreign policy, altogether exceptional 
jn its character and dénouement. It is a victory for which, I 
believe, there is no precedent in the relations of the Great 
Powers. In effect we presented an ultimatum to France, and 
she submitted to our demand with an implied acknowledgment 
of force majeure. This is a victory which necessarily involves 
the destruction of certain delusions derogatory to the influence 
and prestige of this country, wnich had begun to assert them- 
slves with disagreeable aggressiveness in Europ>.... Ask 
any practical foreign diplomatist, and he will tell you that, 
while he attaches no exceptional importance to the military 
events in the Soudan, he is bound to acknowledge that the 
moral effects of the Fashoda s2ttlement have ben ‘‘ enormous.” 

BRITAIN’S FIVE ASSERTIONS OF HER RIGHTS. 

The writer admits that “ the extreme measure resorted 
t» by Lord Salisbury” could only be justified by “the 
indubitable hostility and unlawfulness of the French 
provocation.” On five public occasions the rights of 

England and Egypt to the Nile Valley hid been notified, 
and on two of these France had been warned that “she 
would disregard these rights at her peril” :-— 

(1) Anglo-Germin Agreement, July, 1899. 

(2) Anzlo-Lialian Agreem:nt, March, 1891. 

(3) Anglo-Congoles: Agreem2nt, May, 1894. 

(4) Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House of Commons 
that any invasion of the Upper Nile Valley would b2 regarded 
as an unfriendly act by this country, March, 1895. 

(5) Similar statement by Mr. Curzon, April, 1896. 

FRANCE’S THREE “ UNFRIENDLY” MISSIONS. 

France did not recognise the Anglo-German Agreement, 
it is true, but she did not protest against the Nile Valley 
Clause. A friendly Power unwilling to admit this clause 
would have protested. France instead sent out M. 
Liotard’s Mission. The Anglo-Congolese Agreement 
was answered by France compelling King Leopold to 
renounce it, and fitting out an expedition under Colonel 
Monteil, whose objective, according to Prince Henry of 
Orleans, was Fashoda. When the Franco-Congolese 
Agreement was substituted, Lord Kimberley tried to come 
to a general understanding with France as to Soudanese 
frontier, demanding and obtaining Monteil’s recall as a 
condition precedent to negotiation. Then our Foreign 
Office discovered that while negotiations were pending, 
M. Liotard was still pressing eastward to invade Bahr- 
Gazal. This discovery led to Sir Edward Grey’s warning 
about what would be held “an unfriendly act.” The 
Marchand Mission—the third of the kind—was “ the 
direct result of the fears excited in France” that Lord 
Kitchener’s campaign would spoil the French schemes. 
Thus France “deliberately marched to a conflict with 
England.” 

FRANCE “ NEITHER CONSISTENT NOR SINCERE.” 

In contesting our claims, again, France has been 
“neither consistent nor sincere.” In 1892, when the 
Congo State offered to divide the Bahr-el-Ghazal with her, 
she declined on the ground that she had “ pledged her- 
self to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” and 
“has always sought to maintain the rights of the Sultan 
and Khedive in the Nile Basin.” At the same moment 
France was despatching an expedition to seize for herself 
an outlet on the Nile. In argument with Lord Salisbury, 
M. Delcassé declares that the Upper Nile Valley has all 
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The writer sums 


along been no man’s land (res nul/ius). 
up his sketch of the controversy :— 

It seems to m> that upon this survey of the Fashoda question 
. . . . it is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion than that 
France had embarked upon an enierprise which it was equally 
impossible for this country to regard as a fit subject for peaceful 
negotiation. It was a flagrant defiince of Great Britain, it wis 
predatory in its purpose, it was stea!thily organised, and it was 
defended with every form of subterfuge and prevarication. 


THE KEY TO LORD SALISBURY’S “SEEMING WEAKNESS.” 
So the writer leads up to his main contention :— 


Now, [I may be asked, in what way is this view of the 
Fashoda question a vindication of Lord Salisbury’s general 
foreign policy? I would answer that Fashoda really synthetises 
all the puzzling manifestations of that policy during the last 
three years. I} is clear now that when Lord Salisbury returned 
to th: Foreign Office in 1895 and studied the task he had 
undertaken, he fouad that it consisted of a numb :r of exception- 
ally difficult problems, all, however, negotiable, except one. 
That on: was the Upper Nile question. Sir Edward Grey’s 
warning of the previous year placed this question in a special 
catezory by itself, for it bound Lord Salisbury to make war on 
one of the great Powers of Europe in the event of certain 
circumstances arising. Not miny months elapsed before Lord 
Crom:r’s spies brought the intelligence that thes: circumstances 
had arisen ; that, in point of fact, the French were already on 
Egyptian soil; and from that moment Lord Salisbury had to 
keep his hands free to deal with the coming crisis. To this [ 
think we may attribute much of the s-eming weakness of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy in other paris of the world, notably in China. 
So far from blaming him, however, for this weakness, he really 
deserves credit for having lost so little, although he was so 
heavily handicapped. In China, for example, although our oid 
policy has broken dowa, we have lost nothing of vital impor- 
tance, and we are now free with unimpaired resources and 
enhanced prestige to devote ourszlves to the maintenance of the 
Stalus quo. 


——ec*+ 


“The Autonaut.” 
Mr. HERBERT C. FYFE describes in Pearson’s the 
wonders of the “ autonaut,” a boat that propels itself, but 
can only move in rough waters :— 





The fact is that the boat is propelled by the action of the 
waves ; in perfectly still water she would not move at all, unless 
she was caused to pitch artificially. The secret of her propulsion 
lies in a couple of pieces of apparatus, not unlike gridirons, 
fixed one at the bow and one at the stern about on a level with 
the keel. These are what the inventor, Mr. H. Linden, of the 
Zoological station at Naples, calls ‘‘ feathering fins.” They are 
strips of hardened steel with their free ends pointing in the 
reverse direction to the course of the boat. Each frame holds 
four of these. They are 20 inches long and Io inches wide ; 
they are seven-tenths of an inch thick at their union with 
their frames, and taper off to one-tenth of an inch at their free 
ens. 

The effect of oil on troubled waters has passed from a proverb 
into a regular adjunct of navigation, but there has always been 
one very serious drawback. It is of no use unless a vessel is 
going with the wind. If a vessel beating against the wind were 
to put oil over the side it would simply be blown to leeward of 
her and do her no good. Now the peculiarity of the 4usonaut 
is that she will go just as well against the wind and the waves as 
with them; in fact, the more bumpy the waves are the better 
she goes. Therefore, it occurred to Mr. Linden that his boat 
would serve admirably to carry oil and distribute it in front of 
fishing-boats, life-boats, and vessels riding at anchor in a heavy, 
broken sea. 

It is thus of use as a sort of advance guard of peace, 
preparing the way by oil distribution to the windward of 
ships in troubled seas. 
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IMMENSE VALUE OF THE BAHR-GAZAL. 
A PROVINCE AND PEOPLE TO BE KEPT AT ALL COSTs. 

UNDER the title of “ New Light on the Bahr-Gazal 
Frontier,” Mr. J. T. Wills contributes a paper (with map) 
of exceptional importance to the Fortnightly Review. 
The sources of his “ new light ” are “unpublished official 
manuscript reports in private custody which Gordon 
Pasha got after he had left the Soudan in 1879,” “in a 
book first published in English in 1892,” and in other 
recondite places. By collating these he obtains informa- 
tion of great value. 

ZEBEHR NEVER A SLAVE-DEALER. 

Immediately abutting on the undisputed frontier of the 
French Sahara to the west and of the Congo State to the 
south, and within the Egyptian boundaries, lies the 
province called DarFertit. This includes the land of the 
Zandehs. It was officially recognised in 1873, when 
Zebehr began to pay £15,000 a year to the Khedive for 
the Governorship of DarFertit and Shakka. By marriage 
with a Zandeh princess, by negotiation and war, Zebehr 
had obtained mastery of that province. Mr. Wills is 
convinced that “ Zebehr is a deeply-wronged man, wrongly 
accused of slave-raiding and slave-selling, and of rebellion 
and disloyalty.” He says :— 

Of slave raids and sale of slaves by Zebehr I can find no 
evidence whatever. There is strong evidence to the contrary ; 
for instance, that persecuted tribes immigrated to enjoy his pro- 
tection, and then fought to a man for his son, and that in 1863 
his trade post was known as that of Zebehr the Just, and that 
the’natives round it were protected and worked for wages con- 
trary to all usage elsewhere. That he harried and sold his own 
subjects...is inconceivable. He was a capitalist in 1864, and 
an able man of business, playing a long game. If his subjects 
had implcred him to sell them, it wculd have paid him better to 
send them home to grow grain, smelt copper, and run transport. 
We have some evidence of prices in 1870-71 and 1877-78, and if 
any one fancies that a ton of slaves was then worth more than a 
ton of grain, the figures will stagger him. 

GORDON’S ZEBEHR POLICY EXPLAINED. 

Gordon, it is alleged, was misled by the reports of his 
treacherous subordinates. Dr. Junker visited DarFertit 
in 1881-83, and found a loyal, well-governed and thriving 
province, innocent of the slave-trade. Lupton in 1883 
reported similarly. Mr. Wills proceeds :— 

In February, 1884, Gordon Pasha riding up to defend Khar- 
toum met Dr. Junker’s servant with about the first reliable news 
from this model province that he ever received as Governor- 
General of the Soudan; and at Khartoum he got Lupton’s 
report. Thereupon he made complete preparations for leaving 
Khartoum by river (if ordered to do so) for DarFertit and the 
Congo, taking all the steamers, valuables and ars_nal stores, and 
the Greek merchants, and other steamers in sections to be trans- 
ported across the watershed to Congo waters. And he also 
implored the Government to send up Zebehr. A preliminary 
report of this plan—dated January, 1884, Assouan—is pigeon- 
holed in our Foreign Office, and those who read it probably 
thought Gordon was mad. The Ubangi River, however, is as 
big, as long, as navigable as the Danube, and he knew it joined 
the Congo. His plan was feasible because Scmio and Rafai 
Mbomu and others were loyal and capable of turning out 20,000 
porters, and of making roads and finding food. But he never 
got permission to go south of Khartoum. 

THE ZANDEHS A RACE UNIQUE, 

Gordon’s demand for Zebehr now becomes explicable. 
It was one of Zebehr’s native officers who “ swept every 
Mahdist and slave-dealer out of the Bahr-Gazal in 1886.” 
While the rest of the Soudan has been a welter of 
rebellion and bloodshed— 

DarFertit survives in good order. The foundations of 
The Zandeh chiefs are a hereditary 


government are solid, 
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feudal aristocracy, and they rule generally with an iron hand, 
and with much judgment and good sense. They were ignorant 
of all civilisation, and all but naked till 1858; but they know 
how to rule. Many are ‘‘ capable of discharging high adminis. 
trative duties with tact and with advantage to the Government,” 
and Dr. Junker instances Semio and his ‘brother and Rafai as 
examples. They are of pure blood and all are cousins in the 
fcurth or nearer degrees. Their pedigrees go back to the time 
of James I. Semio is in the eleventh generation, scme are in 
the thirteenth. One hundred and seventy-seven are known by 
name and full pedigree up to that origin. There were six 
generations of chiefs ruling the united nation—a time evidently 
of war and conquest—after which the chiefs’ pedigrees split. 
They are a ruling race of high caste, something absolut ly 
unique in Central Africa for caste, self-respect, trustworthiness, 
and ruling qualities. They are not negroes, though coppcr- 
coloured, and the undoubted existence of individuals with b'u: 
eyes, red hair, and an extraordinarily fair complexion still awaits 
an explanaticn. In time and presumable locality the first nam 

in this Zandeh p-.digree ccmes so close to the issue of that 
Elizabethan sailor, Andrew Battel of Essex, who lived for 
years far up country in the upper Ogawai, that one wenders it 
he helped to make this race. 

THE FRENCH DESIGNS. 

Major Marchand and his men were received hospitably 
by these chiefs, as required by the Conference of Brussels. 
Dr. Junker estimated the population in 1883 at a million 
and a half, comprising half a million Zandehs, half a 
million negro subjects of the Zandehs, and half a million 
of others. The Belgian estimate now is two millions. 
The province is therefore no slight or trivial matter, as 
the French know well. The designs of the French 
African Colonial party are thus put by Mr. Wills :— 

Its sole apparent aim, and I say this deliberately, is to create 
a French negro army in Central Africa, with vast recruiting 
grounds and points of vantage, and eventually to connect this 
with a Mediterranean base by seizing the Nile route at both ends 
(Cairo and Fashoda) and entirely, so as to hold Egypt and the 
Suez Canal with a negro army and to dispose of the revenues 
there and right of passage through the Canal. 

How utterly indifferent the French public is to these 
schemes is shown by the fact that a most promising 
concession won by the schemers from King Menelik for a 
railway in South Abyssinia, and intended to cut us out of 
the trade of that region, could find no investors in Paris, 
and was finally taken up in London instead ! 

NOT TO BE TOLERATED FOR ONE MOMENT. 

Mr. Wills emphatically denies that the Soudan was 
ever abandoned. In Nubar Pasha’s Firman, which is 
generally supposed to have renounced Egyptian rights, 
the Khedive only grants Home Rule “within my 
frontiers.” Mr. Wills objects to our basing our rights in 
the Soudan on anything save the old and never abandoned 
Egyptian rights. To the suggestion of a French Nile 
river port Mr. Wills offers two replies :— 

(1) That military law as old as Gordon’s decrees of 1874, 
and based on the clearest grounds of necessity and policy, closes 
the Nile above Fashoda to all private trade, native or forcign, 
and that no exception can be made in favour of a trespasser ; 
(2) that Egyptian frontiers actually run due south from Darfur 
to the Congo State, down the 24th meridian, and include the 
Zandehs and all the civilising work done east of that line at the 
expense of Egypt since 1873. . . . To speak plainly, it is nt 
consistent either with the tranquillity and economic adminis- 
tration of the Soudan in time of peace, or with the leisurely 
adjustment of its frontiers elsewhere, or with its security from 
attack from the rear in time of war, that there shculd be a 
French flotilla on the Nile (whether it is owned by a French 
trading company or otherwise) or a French Zandeh army behind 
it and in touch with it, and Abyssinian allies, with a French 
telegraph and railway behind, hovering about on the hills neat 
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the Sobat, to which the French boats and steamers can run 
either across from the Bahr-Gazal or up from Khartoum. 
THE PEOPLE TO REORGANISE THE SOUDAN, 

Not merely is Zandehland important for strategical 
and commercial reasons. Mr. ‘Wills regards its people 
as the best material for the reorganisation of the whole 
Soudan :— 

The use of Arab-speaking Moslem Soudanese and Egyptians 
has been proved to be radically wrong, rotten and detestable. 
It means slave-trade, fraud, race-antipathies, and a_ vicious 
morality. I believe that we shall have to use Zandehs and 
Zandeh chiefs to organise the whole negro Soudan, and I suggest 
that Zandeh will be a better local official language than Arabic 
throughout most of it, for they will make all the natives that 
they rule learn it, and it can be written in European characters. 

“THE FINEST MILITARY MATERIAL.” 

From Dr. Junker’s report and the,testimony of others, 
says Mr. Wills— 
we collect that the race is trustworthy, and that the chiefs 
are remarkable for sound judgment, bravery, energy, self-respect, 
reliability, frank outspoken truthfulness, simplicity of life, habits 
and household, strict rule and enforcement of discipline ; clear- 
cut resolute features and the eyes of a hunter or of a commander 
are what we always hear of—the eyes especially. They have a 
regular feudal system which only wants a few Europeans at the 
head and a few million negroes below... Zandeh women of 
any rank seem to be quiet, reserved, trustful, and, one might 
almost say, ladylike and well brought up. They know they are 
well protected. ... 

‘* Whole regiments could be formed amongst them in a few 
days by any decent man,” says Schweinfurth. Their chiefs are 
decent men, and have been at that work for two hundred and 
fifty years. Habits of discipline, loyalty, war and conquest have 
become ingrained in the course of thirteen generations under 
leaders whose names are still known and honoured... . They 
are the finest military material we have in Africa, and with their 
hunter’s eyes and habits ought to make first-rate shots. I believe 
the whole question of this nation and their future use and 
employment over most of the negro Soudan deserves the most 
careful attention. 

Mr. Wills concludes with a suggestive prediction :— 

We shall be jockeyed in any of these many future boundary 
delimitations unless the Government employs a proper African 
expert ; and if we do not keep the Zandehs we shall repent it. 


—_ + 


TSAR’S RESCRIPT. 
How Ir COULD BE SETTLED IN FIVE MINUTES. 

MR. W. J. GORDON, of Letsure Hour fame, writes with 
force and point in the Sunday at Home on “ The Mania 
of Militarism.” Of the rescript he says :— 

The Tsar is the only man who could make such a proposal 
with any chance of success. Only Russia can influence France, 
her ally ; and if they are agreed a conference is hardly necessary, 
for the question could be solved in five minutes by France and 
Russia ceasing to arm. 

The navy of Russia is a scandal to civilisation. She has no 
outlying possessions, no ocean routes or coast lines requiring 
naval defence, and the whole of her merchant vessels, sailing 
and steam, large and small, put together, are not worth three 
millions of money ; yet every year she spends twice that amount 
in “protecting” them. Her total merchant tonnage is a little 
over half a million, and her navy costs her over six millions, or 
at the rate of £12 2 year for every ton of shipping. Great 
Britain spends £1 12s. 6d. per ton, but if she were to spend in 
the sam: proportion as Russia, her naval estimates would exceed 

160,000,000 a year, and this for protécting her commerce 
alone, in addition to what she might have to spend in the 
protection of her dependencies. 

Another navy of menace is that of France. Her merchant 
tonnage is 1,162,000, her naval estimates £10,637,000, that is 
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to say she spends over £9 a year on every ton. 


For one years 
expenditure she could re-build her whole merchant fleet, very 


“e ’ 


much improved. ‘This is “insurance” with a vengeance. The 
absurdity of the French naval policy isin nothing more strikingly 
apparent than in the shifts she is put to in manning her fleet. 
Every French fishing boat you meet with now has twenty or 
thirty men on board, whereas only five or six are required to 
work her. The reason of this is that each captain of a smack is 
paid so much per head to take the conscripts of the marine out 
to sea, get them over their sea-sickness and give them their sea- 
legs, so as to afford a colourable excuse for calling them fisher- 
men. In fact, it'is not going too far to say that the present 
magnitude of the world’s naval armaments is entirely due to the 
preposterous fleets of these two Powers. 

The article is illustrated with statistical diagrams. 

DISTASTEFUL TO BALKAN STATESMEN. 

Mr. J. D. Bourchier, writing in the Fortnightly on 
“ Montenegro and her Prince,” says :— 

What is the peace of Europe to these young nationalities 
which crave for expansion? They know that the sword alone 
can give them what they conceive to be their rights. The Tsar’s 
peace proposals are highly clistasteful to Balkan statesmen, and 
I have heard Prince Nikolas criticise them freely. They are 
bound to be repugnant to those growing nationalities which have 
still a programme to realise. 

“THe Day HAS NOT YET DAWNED.” 

Blackwood concludes an essay on “ The Ethics of Con- 
quest ” by a reference to the Tsar’s message :— 

It is, of course, possible that the ‘‘ Concert of Europe” may 
one day develop into an authority with power to wield the sword 
of justice over offending States ; but the day has not yet dawned 
.... Only then will it be reasonable to expect the separate 
Powers to dispense with their mighty armaments. The Tsar’s 
rescript is not yet a practical proposal. Everybody says polite 
things about it, but no nation takes it seriously. ‘*The man 
who is in advance of his time,’ it has been said, “‘ is already on 
the threshold of immortality.” And the nation so far in advance 
of its time as to divest itself now of its means of defence, would 
be on the verge of annihilation. 

A ROMAN PRECEDENT. 

The Letsure Hour, describing the Tsar’s rescript on 
armaments as probably the most important imperial 
message of modern times, recalls precedents :— 

But history teaches that somewhat similar inspirations have not 
been unknown to benevolent rulers in past ages. It was a Roman 
Emperor and a soldier to boot, the Emperor Probus, who first 
considered the idea of universal peace. He lived in the third 
century after Christ, and thought his power sufficiently estab- 
lished to proclaim that ‘‘arms shall rest and the people shall 
not any longer pay war taxes, the ox shall belong to the plough, 
the steed shall get used to peace. There is no longer strife in 
the Empire, and from this time we shall not require soldiers.” 
His legions in Egypt and Asia he set to build dams and roads, 
on the Danube they grew corn, and in Southern Gaul they 
planted olives and vines. But peace lasted only a few years, 
and Probus himself was murdered by his soldiers, 
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JUDGING from its December number, the Wide World 
Magazine will have to take care or it will sink towards 
the level of a monthly Police News. “De Rougemont’s” 
story of the outrages alleged to have been inflicted on 
the girl Rogers might have been tolerated if a record of 
reality ; but what good purpose can be served by retailing 
suggestive narratives of fictitious violation? The realism 
of the portraiture of nude girls in the arms of their black 
captors is also an entirely gratuitous exercise of the 
imagination from which readers of Messrs. Newnes? 
publications have hitherto been happily freed. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH CHINA? 

MR. ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, writing on “ The Far 
Eastern Crisis” in the November number of the orth 
American Review, presses home much weighty advice. 
Reviewing past developments, he says that the great 
unexploited field of commerce is the theatre of discovery 
of a new kind of international competition, in which “we 
have seen the superiority, in certain spheres of com- 
petition, of governments which lead their people, over 
people who lead their governments.” Great Britain and 
the United States have contented themselves with 
abstract platitudes about “ open doors” and “ equality of 
opportunity.” We have to pay for the benefits of 
democracy, and the price is exacted in international 
dealings. 

Speaking of the reckless way in which the Powers are 
precipitating the disruption of China, the writer makes 
this strong protest :— 

None of these Powers has paused to consider what the dis- 
ruption of a polity embracing 300,000,000 of Asiatics really 
means ; for, even in the cynical and un-Christian epoch in which 
we live, only professed anarchists would be so anti-human as to 
lend a hand to accelerate such a calamity. In their greed for 
gain, however, the spectacle of a helpless nation and an effete 
government is too stronz for moral restraint. We know some- 
thing of what anarchy in China m2ans, for we had experience of 
it some forty years ago, when hundreds of its cities were con- 
verted into cover for wild beasts, and tens of millions of lives 
were destroyed without cause. ‘The commercial nations have 
the strongest interest in preventing the recurrence of such colossal 
devastation. Putting their motives on the very lowest and, 
therefore, the more lasting grounds, a depopulated country is of 
no use to the trader. On the other hand, China kept on her 
legs is a living mine of wealth to all those nations who are 
interested in the prosecution of honest trade. 

All that is left of China ought therefore to be carefully 
conserved by the commercial, z.¢., the Anglo-Teutonic 
peoples. But how ?— 

China is in the condition of an invalid whos? life can only b2 
saved by transfusion of healthy blood... . The desideratum 
cannot be more intelligibly indicated than by saying that it is 
foreign capital and foreign enterprise... . The infiltration of 
capital and skilled direction into China is the proper lever by 
which the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
may be moved to interest themselves actively in the welfare of 
that country. Only by such a policy can the predatory powers 
be kept from ravaging the country and precipitating anarchy and 

ed ruin among the largest population on the face of the earth. 
Every line of railway, therefore, every steam factory, every hole 
dug in the ground in the interior of the Chinese continent, under 
either British or American auspices, is a solid gain to the whole 
commercial world. It is ‘effective occupation” of the genuine 
kind. 

; The United States are compelled by the events of the 
war to take their share in the settlement of the Chinese 
problem, and the writer rejoices that these events occurred 
before China was parcelled out among the anti-com- 
mercial nations. He concludes : “China is a world 
necessity, and civilisation cannot afford that she should 
become a mere carcass round which the vultures of the 
world shall gather.” - 


THE AMERICAN HOLD ON CHINA. 


The Hon. Charles Denby, late United States Minister 
to China, writes in the November Forum on the duty of 
America keeping the Philippines. He frankly recognises 
that “commerce, not politics, is king.” He thus 
succinctly puts the interest of his country in the future of 
the Pacific :— 

The whole world sees in China a splendid market for our 
native producis,—our tim:y, our loczmotives, our rzi's, our 
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coal oil, our sheetings, our mininz-plants, and numberless other 
articles. We are closer to her than any other commercial 
country except Japan. There is before us a boundless future 
which will make the Pacific more important to us than the 


Atlantic. San Francisco, S:attle, and Tacoma are in their 
infancy. They are destined to rival New York, Chicago, ané 
Philadelphia. 


Therefore he insists :— 

Iam in favour of holding the Philippines because I cannot 
conceive of any alternative to our doing so, except the seizure of 
territory in China ; and I prefer to hold them rather than to 
oppress further the helpless Government and people of China, 
I want China to preserve her autonomy, to b:come great and 
prosperous ; and I want these results not for the interests 
of China, but for our interests. I am not the agent or 
attorney of China ; and, as an American, I do not look to the 
promotion of Chiny’s interests, or Spain’s, or any other country’s 
—but simply of our own. . . . By holding the Phi'ippines we 
avert the partition of China, and we postpone at least a general 
European war. 

AMERICAN PROTE3T AG\INSI PARTITION. 

Messrs. J. S. Fearson and E P. Allen, writing jointly 
in the American £:nxgineerin y for November on industrial 
progress in China, strongly emphasise the importance of 
Chinese conservatism in holding together so vast an 
empire. They say :— 

Withou! it we should now hive, not on? p2ople to deal with, 
but a score or more. The s mi-autonomy of the prcvincial 
governments is bad enouzh as it is; but how much wors: it 
would be if even the shadow of imperial authority no longer 
covered the whole land! It is to the interest of Western nations 
that the central authority in China shall be upheld, and 
particularly is this to the interest of the United States. The 
destruction of the central government at Peking would mean 2 
breaking up of the empire along the lines of provincial cleavage, 
and that would entail a serious retardation of all progrissive 
mzasures of imperial dimensions now projected. Fancy the 
difficulty of constructing, and the greater difficulty of operating, 
a railway from Peking to Canton, across half-a-dozen frontiers, 
with innumerable taxes to pay and endless official interferences 
to oppos?! Sucha condition would not be permitted to remain, 
and the destruction of the Peking government would therefore 
be the signal for a final and irrevocable partition of China in. 
which the United States would scarcely have a part. 


IN THE NAME OF CONSCIENCE. 


The Rev. Gilbert Reid, an American clergyman 
interested in foreign missions, who has been himself in 
China, puts the question in the Wasional Review, “ Shall 
the Open Door be Closed?” He entered a strong protest 
against the policy of partition or “ spheres of influence” 
as opposed to the policy of the open door. He quotes 
the Marquis Tseng to the effect that the ignorant masses 
persecuted missionaries and converts because they 
regarded them as advance agents of one great foreign 
Power bent on seizing the whole Empire. This accusa- 
tion has been again and again denied by Europeans, 
But :— 

If now Europzen Powers deliberately decide to treat China as 
they have dealt with Africa, by establishing spheres of influence, 
by asserting a protectorate, or meddling in any other way with her 
right and possessions, the character of Christian nations for hon- 
our and truthfulness will be lowered not only in the eyes of the so- 
called heathen, bat in the mutual estimation of the very men who: 
have played the high-handed game of colossal spoliation. The 
principles of international law and comity as taught by British 
diplomats, the principles of honesty as taught by British mer- 
chants, and the principles of love, self-sacrifice, and peace as 
taught by British missionaries, will all be nullified by British 
participation in a scheme for destroying the autonomy of the 
Chinese Governm>nt. 

Mr. Reid very sensibly points out that the ports which 
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Russia has leased were not open to us before, and Kiao- 
Chau, which was formerly closed to us, is now opened to 
us by the Germans :— 

The open door has not been closzd, but closed doors have 
been opened, either for exclusive, free, or open entrance. 
Russia may appear to be exclusive, let Great Britain be open. 
By friendly negotiation both may agree to maintain the op-n 
door over the whole of China. The United States will help the 
Mother Country in an open door policy, but not in a policy of 
spheres of influence, whence the United States commercially as 
well as politically will be kindly invited to stay out... . 

The Chinese are now ready to adopt our methods, and even 
to listen to the claims of a new religion, but they are quick to 
feel the insult, when the end of their Empire is threatened by 
foreign aggression. The pzople, and also the rulers in China, 
may b2 persuaded to accept the policy of an op2n door, but no 
decent Chinamin wishes foreign spheres of influence. It may 
even be said that they would be more quick to adopt the open 
door if they could be convinced there would ensu: no spheres of 
influence. 


-—— ©e-—— 


THE WEDDING OF EAST AND WEST. 


“THE Coming Fusion of East and West ” is the title of 
a glowing prose rhapsody by Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa in 
Harpers. He claims that the history and literature of 
the Chinese and Japanese are alive to-day, “aglow with 
aromantic interest and an illumination of humanity that 
almost rival the records of ancient Greece.” 


“ MAN’S FINAL EXPERIMENT.” 


He insists that we are near an epoch more decisive 
than the time of Alexander’s conquests :— 

It is not merely that the West shall from its own point of 
view tolerate the East, nor the East the West ; not even that 
the West shall try to understand the East from the Eastern 
point of view—but that both, planting their faith in the divine 
destinies of man, shall with co-operation aim at a new world- 
type, rich in those million possibilities of thought and 
achievement that exclusion blindly stifles. 

For this fusion is to be not only world-wide, but final. The 
future historian will look back upon our crisis as unique, the 
most breathless in human annals. Heretofore race unions have 
existed for limited areas only—composite cultures whose defects 
and abuses outlying types might eventually rectify. Rome was 
regenerated by Teutonic character, and Hun tyranny by Tartar 
freedom. But to-day each of the pledged factors absorbs th 
power and hope of a hemisphere. The Western typ2 of 
culture is marked, scarred, cast into a hard mould for all Aryan 
peoples ; the Eastern is full, over-rip2, despairing of new expres- 
sion in its worn-out words. Each has exhausted the separate 
fruitage of its seeds. If the union fail now, the defect must be 
consanguineous to the end ; for there is no new blood, no out- 
lying culture-germ for subsequent infusion. Such as we make it 
now, it must remuin till theend. This is man’s final experiment. 


The writer regards Japan as no mere imitator, but a 
self-developing race, whose war with China was but to 
bring that big, bullying brother to his senses, to join with 
her in the preservation of the true East. He bewails 
England’s acquiescence in the Russian and German 
spoliation of China as “the crime of the century.” But 
the subsequent entrance of America into the arena 
makes it possible for Anglo-Saxondom to secure the free 
development of China and Japan, for China is now 
eagerly accepting Japanese leadership. The writer 
clamours for one joint word “ from England and America 
which would wipe out the mortal mistake of Port Arthur 
and Kiao-Chau by the forceful restitution of these and 
other booty to China.” China and Japan admit, as 
India does not, of permanent European residence. “As 
Saviours, organisers and fellow-labourers, we shall be 
welcomed with every privilege.” 
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THE CHINESE INTELLECT EQUAL TO OURS. 


The writer glows with’ prophetic enthusiasm :— 

In this union with the East, if ever, shall our questions be 
answered. I claim that the Chinese intellect is, on the whole, 
the equal of our own, defective in places, doubtless, as perhaps 
is ours, but capable, with our help, to bear the strain of equal 
responsibility. We shall find that it has won some advance 
stations in fields where our experience is yet raw. We shall 
regain in this East magnificent enthusiasm lons grown cold, 
living ideals that shall lend wings to our own. There is hardly 
a mooted topic—-art, literature, philosophy, morals, manners, 
family organisation—that shall not find its parallax of computa- 
tion wonderfully enlarged. We shall gain power for wider 
application of our own most sacred convictions, for wz shall 
loosen the universal in our own experiences from its accidental 
accretions. 

If we compare the two civilisations in their best typ2s, we 
shall find that, while the strength of the Western has tended to 
lie in a knowledge of means, the strength of the Eastern has 
tended to lie in a knowledge of evds. This division goes to the 
bottom of values. 

These must be combined. On the Eastern side the 
worthiest to lead is the Chinese, “for they are both 
idealists and practical.” Onthe West, who? Not France 
or Russia or Germany, but the Anglo-Saxon race! 
This is a prophecy “based on a lifetime of first-hand 
study.” 


oc 


Lord Northbrook on Indian Currency. 

It is really remarkable that the only article on currency 
in that devoted organ of bimetallism—the Nationa] 
Revieww—for December is in favour of the adoption of fhe 
gold standard in India. Lord Northbrook writes on the 
alternatives before the Indian Government. He stoutly 
declares his belief that the closing of the mints has not 
seriously injured any interests in India outside the money 
market. “There is no foundation for the allegation 
that taxation has been increased by closing the mints 
to silver.” The ex-viceregal writer will not allow 
that a gold standard would be unpopular in India. Gold 
coins are of old date in that country. They were 
issued by the Pathan kings and by the Moghuls. Under 
the East India Company gold coins were legal tender 
until 1835, when silver was made the sole standard. In 
the later ‘fifties a gold currency would have become 
general but for Government preventing it. In 1866 a 
Commission was appointed, which reported that “the 
demand for gold currency is unanimous throughout the 
country.” Against Sir Robert Giffen, Lord Northbrook 
does not believe the cost of establishing a gold currency 
would be enormous ; nor does he anticipate any flow of 
gold from India in consequence. He urges that the 
sovereign be made legal tender in India, and that 
the rate of one sovereign to fifteen rupees—or the 
sixteenpence rate of exchange—should be fixed. It 
would not be necessary, he thinks, to obtain the gold 
to any extent from outside India. “There are large 
accumulations of gold in India which were estimated 
by the late Mr. Clarmont Daniella. . . at £300,000,000. 
Gold to the value of about three millions sterling is 
annually produced in India.” The expected surplus 
shows the financial position of India to be strong ; only 
at such a time should the gold standard be introduced. 
Lord Northbrook concludes by hoping that the whole 
weight of the Imperial Government, will support the 
Indian Government, and that some reasonable financial 
support may be given to India from the Imperial 
credit. 
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ENGLAND’S ARCH-ENEMY: THE KAISER! 


THE Contemporary for December is a sort of inverted 
Christmas number. It begins and ends with the very 
opposite of “peace and goodwill.” It opens with an 
anonymous outpouring against France and Russia, and 
closes with a shrill cry of alarm—also anonymous— 
against the Kaiser of Germany as “ the arch-enemy of 
England.” The one aim of Wilhelm II. is, according to 
the unknown writer, “to make Germany the leading 
commercial and colonial State of the world.” But in the 
realisation of his designs England stands in the way. 
“ Germany can only become the leading commercial and 
colonial Power by her downfall. The consummation of 
that catastrophe becomes, therefore, the first and the 
essential condition for the success of the Emperor’s 
policy.” 

THE KAISER’S PLOT. 

The writer thus unveils the deadly plot :— 

The plan of the German Emperor is the revival of the 
Continental alliance against England in a far more insidious and 
perilous form than was conceived by Napoleon. He has not 
merely written ‘‘ Carthago delenda est,” but he has drawn up 
a plan or project for combined naval action between Germany, 
Russia and France. It is probable that the French Government 
is not aware of the origin or the object of the scheme, but the 
recent proposed augmentation of the French fleet is in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Russian authorities, who have the 
right under the Military Convention that served for some years 
in the place of a formal treaty alliance, to make such repre- 
sentations for the common benefit of the Dual Allies. The 
German Naval Bill, the feverish activity (not realised in England) 
of the Russian dockyards in the Baltic and Black Seas, and th: 
multiplying of those dockyards, are the factors in the calculation 
deliberately and carefully made by the Emperor William as to 
how the sceptre of the seas is to be wrested from Great Britain. 
The accuracy of the calculation is not to be disputed on paper. 
The British fleet is not now equal to the combined fleets of the 
three Powers ; they are between them building twice as many 
ships as are being constructed in our dockyards, and in another 
four years it is assumed at Berlin that Britain will be in a state 
of ‘* manifest inferiority ” on her own element to this new Triple 
Alliance. The danger is of the gravest character, and it is not 
remote. 

HIS FIRST SUCCESS. 

The Kaiser does not, in the opinion of the writer, 
wish to destroy or invade England. He wishes to coerce 
her by the display of superior naval power, as Japan was 
coerced after Shimonoseki, and then to re-colour the 
map of the world as he pleases. The plan has already 
succeeded in the Far East. “England gave way as 
completely last winter as Japan did in 1895.” In three 
years’ time the naval power of Russia, Germany and 
France will be better able to exert this pressure. The 
writer boldly declares :-— 

He went to Kiao Chao to oblige Russia and to discomfil 
England. But that is not all. The Russian ruler holds his 
personal promise to withdraw from Kiao Chao when Russia is 
ready to take it over. 


A NEW FACTOR: PROVIDENCE AS MARPLOT. 


Happily for England, however, 
a new and unexpected factor has been introduced into the 
problem by the easily gained naval triumph of America, the 
sudden manifestation of an Imperial spirit in the United States, 
and the unexpected assertion of American pretensions in the 
Far East. In the twinkling of an eye almost this vital change 
has occurred in the international situation, and it is a change 
as beneficial to British interests as it is disturbing to the calcula- 
tions of their opponent. It would be disturbing even if it were 
unaccompanied by the remarkable gravitation of England and 
America towards each other, and the unmistakable evidence 
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afforded that the Anglo-Saxon races have grasped the fact of the 
solidarity of their interests throughout the world. It is the 
answer Providence has furnished to the Emperor’s plan of the 
Continental alliance. 

THE KAISER VERSUS UNCLE SAM, 

The Kaiser, we are told, is impatient, and has a holy 
horror of Republics. He is likely to do something im- 
petuous and then “find he has no choice between sub. 
mitting to a rebuff in the Philippines and a war with 
America ” :— 

At this moment the question turns on whether the German 
Emperor can induce Russia and France to join him in a demon. 
stration of superior naval force to that possessed by the United 
States, both in the Pacific and the Atlantic ; and the answer to 
that question largely depends on whether he and the Emperor o/ 
Russia between them can exercise sufficient personal pressure in 
England to induce our Government, in return for some empty 
concessions in Africa, some easily-broken promises in China, to 
hold its hand, to hesitate for the necessary moment, while they 
enforce their will on the United States. This is the peril to the 
creation of areal Anglo-Saxon alliance, and it is one that is close 
at hand. 


THE CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 


The writer fears lest the British Government may not 
be alive to the immense issues involved. He says: 

When the time for decision and for action arrives—wheth 
the crisis comes as a collision off the Philippines, or as a naval 
demonstration on the part of the three Powers, dragging Ltaly 
and Austria in their train—there will be no room for delay or 
indecision. The psychological moment in the life of the Anglo- 
Saxen races will pass with the flash of a never-recurring instant 
of time, and England may not be ready to meet it. She will 
not be ready if the wiles of the German Emperor are of any 
avail. . . . The menace of a Continental alliance to deter 
England, as a European Power, from taking the decisive step 
beyond the seas which would, in the end, make her independent 
of Europe, has only to be faced in order to prove a drutum 
Julmen or damp squib. But will it so be faced ? 

One reason for doubting our firmness and resolution is that 
the British Government is blind to the growing belief on the 
Continent in the solidarity of Continental interests as against 
Anglo-Saxon. Only those who live abroad in the centre of 
diplomatic and official influences can realise how strong a hold 
this opinion has gained on the minds of foreign statesmen. 


A WARNING TO HER MAJESTY. 


The article concludes with this veiled reference to the 
attitude of the Queen :— 

The sincere desire for peace, the anxiety to let a long reign 
close without the sound of the cannon, has already enfeebled the 
arm of*England, and given her adversaries advantages that they 
never should have possessed. The same motives may again 
produce the same results, but a cleavage between England and 
America at the very moment when a solid union was on the 
point of being cemented, would be too heavy a price to pay 
even for the personal gratification of one who is entitled to, and 
who has received, great consideration. The present international 
complications cannot well pass off without England having to 
make a momentous decision, and she will possibly have to take 
it in face of the threat of war. But sooner or later it will have 
to be taken, under the existing, or some different, set of circum: 
stances. If she is unequal to the ordeal, a momentary but 
inglorious peace will have been obtained ; but when the whole 
secret history of the causes of our weak and vacillating policy in 
recent years is revealed, the British Monarchy itself will be 
doomed. 

ti i i a a 


Mr. F. M. HOLMEs, in the Quiver, reproduces “the 
characteristic gestures” of some eighteen pulpit celebrities. 
What was once a feature of the caricaturist print is now 
transferred to the pages of a sober, religious magazine. 
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WHY GERMANY HATES GREAT BRITAIN. 
A Lupicrous TRAVESTY OF ENGLISH POLICY. 

His Excellency Albert von Schiaffle was in 1871 
Austrian Minister of Commerce. He has been Professor 
of Political Economy in the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Vienna. His little books on Socialism have gone every- 
where. He cannot be set down as an ignorant or unen- 
lightened person. The paper which he contributes to 
the November /orum on Germany and Great Britain is 
therefore all the more surprising. He bitterly complains 
of the British attitude towards Germany. ‘The present 
tension between the two countries is entirely the fault of 
Great Britain. Germany owns and respects the ties and 
interests which would naturally unite the two nations. It 
iswe who have been “ habitually cool” and worse. 

MINOR CAUSES OF GERMANY’S ILL-WILL, 

The writer then proceeds to put the German side. He 
dismisses as immaterial and superficial “ court relations, 
expressions in the Jingo press, utterances of British 
diplomats, the abuse showered on the German Emperor.” 
British grumbling over German progress in trade is not 
resented. Deeper irritation was caused by the Standard 
article on the outbreak of the Greco-Turkish war, which 
urged the Kaiser “to heed the wise counsel of his grand- 
mother.” But the real cause of estrangement is this : 
“England’s policy towards Germany both in the Colonies 
and in the Orient is practically identical with that prevail- 
ing prior to 1870, é.¢., in the days of Lord Palmerston.” 
The advent of the Empire made it impossible for England 
to coerce Germany into war against Russia :— 

“To wage war against Russia with the bones of Germin 
musketeers” would be impossible for Enzglani, even if the 
daughter of Queen Victoria had been earlier endowed with the 
Imperial Crown of Germany, ant had worn it longer than for the 
ninety-nine days that marked the brief reign of our lamented 
Emperor Frederick. 

THE CHIEF ROOTS OF BITTERNESS. 

The vast expansion of German industry and commerce 
which has followed the Empire made Germany supremely 
desirous of peace in Europe and Colonies over sea. 
England, urges the writer, has set herself against both 
these ends :— 

Since 1880 she has everywhere antagonised our colonial 
policy ; while her methods in Turkey ducing the last few years 
can be interpreted only as an attempt to provoke a European 
war involving the whole Continent to its detriment and 
benefiting England alone. These are the causes of our 
resentment. 

OUR LAST WORST CRIME. 

Yet as there are Germans who themselves oppose a 
trans-oceanic policy, England’s antagonism in this direc- 
tion by no means explains German wrath. No. This 
German professor, economist, statesman, declares the 
head and front of our offending to be the abortive 
Armenian atrocity agitation! The cause of that agitation 
he declares to be the British desire to embroil Germany 
i war that she might be crippled industrially and 
commercially, and that England might extend her trade 
at the expense of her rival! Von Schiiffle says :-— 

It has been only within the last few years that the bottom has 

n completely knocked out of the once overflowing cask of 
our affection. This occurred when, from the highlands of 
Armenia down to the island designated in the history of the 
Apostles as the home of ‘‘ the Eternal Liars,” England sprung 

mines which were to ignite the fires of war over the entire 
continent, so that she alone might profit by the universal holo- 
Caust. Whether justly or unjustly entertained, the general 
conviction was that England, untble to obtain the assistance of 
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France for a second Crimean War, sought to drive the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance into a war against Russia, so that, in this 
way, their national prosperity might be destroyed by their own 
hands; while England, profiting by the murkiness of the atra>- 
sphere, would cast her nets for a tremendous haul. 

‘€ POLITICAL BUSINESS UNDER THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 

It was no less a man than Bismarck who indefatigably empha- 
sized this suspicion; and, as the educated German invariably 
scents religious hypocrisy whenever England transacts political 
business under the sign of the Cross, the before-mentioned con- 
viction easily and rapidly gained ground. In this instance, 
however, the reckoning was made without the host ; the fulfil- 
ment of so outrageous a demand becam? impossible after 1870. 
That England could nevertheless cherish this idea, and, undis- 
mayed by repeated failure, obstinately pursue it for three years, 
is the cause of Germany’s embitterment—an embitterment which, 
unfortunately, has even led to sympathy for him whom Glad- 
stone, of all English statesm:n the least popular in Germany, 
once styled ‘‘the murderer in the Yildiz Kiosk.” When, at 
last, after unsuccessful attempts to drive the Armenians to the 
shambles of the Sultan, England espoused the caus: of the 
Greeks and the Cretans, the antipathy of Germany was directed 
against these, not because of their nationality, but because they 
had become the prof‘yés of England and the bearers of her 
firebrands. ; 


-——_2 — 


THE CHARMING AMERICAN AS HOUSEWIFE. 

Miss EDITH YOUNG expatiates in the Lady’s Realm 
on the inexhaustible theme of the charms of the American 
woman. She speaks of her cleverness, her acute memory, 
her ready power of expression, her atmosphere of fearless- 
ness, “ her splendid dignity and comely bearing,” her good 
looks and queenly figure, her business energy. One 
aspect less frequently dwelt upon is here given promi- 
nence :— 

Chief among the accomplishments of the American woman 
is her talent for housekeeping. The uncertainty in securing 
servants—for in America anything may be had for money, but 
a good servant last of all—and probably the influence of 
a hard-working sensible ancestry, have had their effects. 
An American woman, with the exception of very moneyed 
American women, can run her house without a ‘‘help” if 
she needs to, and runs it so well that one cannot always credit 
there is no retinue of servants behind. She keeps her house 
bright and beautiful ; but not at the expense of her personal 
appearance, she being always neatly and prettily dressed 
whatever she does. Her house is most conveniently appointed 
for the saving of labour and useless drudgery—the reason being 
that the prevailing siubbornness of servants in trying new 
appliances has small weight in a country where ‘‘ brainy” women 
have so often to do their own housework, and who naturally 
choose the best ways of accomplishing it. It would be a 
revelation to some ardent English housewives to know that the 
ladies one meets at an afternoon whist party in America, who 
have a club meeting for every day in the week, or who lounge 
on their piazza hammocks as though life were one long holiday, 
who are all animation and vivacity, have now and again, 
perhaps all the time, been doing housework of a kind we 
should have two or more servants for in this country: getting 
up in the small hours to cook their elaborate breakfasts of hot 
bread and various indispensable dishes, and later making cakes, 
candies and dainty stuffs, besides the real meals of the day. 
It isin such cases the American husband distinguishes himself. ... 

YET ONE THING SHE LACKETH. 

From her attributes of beauty, liveliness and accomplishment, 
one might infer the American woman perfect, were it not that, 
putting aside all her faults and taking her at her best, there is 
still something wanting. Neither good looks nor cleverness nor 
sound common-sense constitute genius ; daintiness and prettiness 
do not constitute art ; and one may have all talent and all means 
of educating one’s self and yet be destitute of that sympathetic 
feeling for things beyond which we call ‘‘ soul.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CANALS: 
NICARAGUA OR PANAMA—WHICH? 

So far as signs of national volition may be trusted, 
the United States are bent on cutting a waterway for 
their naval and mercantile fleet through Central America, 
and the general preference seems to be for the Nicaraguan 
route. In the November Forum ex-Senator Warner 
Miller writes to prove that a Nicaragua Canal is feasible 
—at a cost of a hundred million dollars; desirable 
because bringing the Pacific coasts much nearer New 
York than they now are to Liverpool, and securing 
American control of Chinese, Japanese and New Zealand 
markets ; and necessary on grounds of naval strategy. 
He argues that it would certainly pay. He quotes the 
English engineer, Mr. Colquhoun, to the effect that such 
a canal is “a necessity of the age,” and will render 
greater service to the New World than Suez does to the 
Old. 

But in the same November Forum Brigadier-General 
H. L. Abbott makes out a strong case for completion 
of the Panama Canal in preference to creating a totally 
new canal by the Nicaragua route. He points out that 
the River Chagres is no menace, but a help to the 
Panama Canal; there is no sliding mountain divide to 
fear; the dangers from the climate have been much 
exaggerated. General Abbott is kind enough to sum- 
marise the gros and cons in parallel columns, which we 
reproduce :— 

THE TWO ROUTES COMPARED: AS NOW, 
Panama. 
Two good harbours now exist- 
ing. 


Nicaragua. 

Two harbours to be created ; 
one of them (Greytown) pre- 
senting unusual natural 
difficulties. 

A long and difficult railroad 

along the entire route. to be constructed, which 
General Haines considers 
should extend along all the 
route, except the lake por- 
ticn, #.¢., for a distance of 
120 mil-s. 

Practically nothing done in 
way of construction, and 
many of the essential ele- 
ments undecided 


A good railroad now existing 


Actual construction, now well 
advanced (about two-fifths 
entire length actually com- 
pleted) and remaining diffi- 
culties accurately known. 
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No active volcanoes within 
about 200 miles of the route 
of the Canal, and earth- 
quakes therefore less pro- 
bable. 


Cost carefully estimated on 
detailed plans at about one 
hundred million dollars. 


Concessions from Columbia 
(upon which whole under- 
taking is based) ample, satis- 
factory, and unquestioned. 


Active volcanocs near route: 
one, Omotepe, on an islan4 
in Lake Nicaragua, and 
another, Onose, only aboy 
40 miles from the locks. Ay 
earthquake on April 29 
1898, at Léon, destroyed 
several buildings. 

Cost estimated by the Goven- 
ment Commission, on dat, 
recognised as wholly insuff- 
cient, at about one hundred 
and thirty - three million 
dollars. 

Concessions from Nicaragw 
and Costa Rica (upon which 
whole undertaking is based} 
either expired, or expire 
next year, and officially de- 
clared by Nicaragua to |: 
forfeited and void, 


ASSUMING BOTH CANALS MADE, 


Panama. 
Portis both known to be good 
and easy of access. 


Length of route 46 miles, and 
time of transit 14 hours. 


Summit-level probably 103 
feet and perhaps only 66 
feet. 

Locks double from the opening 
of the Canal, one chamber 
738 by 82 feet, and the 
other 738 by 59 feet, with 
intermediate gates. 

Curvature gentle. Smallest 
radius 8,200 feet. Of the 
46 miles, 262 are straight, 
and 15 have radii equal to 
or exceeding 9,850 fect. 


No troublesome winds or river 
currents to be encountered 
even in times of flood. 


Nicaragua. 

Both ports artificial, to which 
access may be doubtful, 
especially on Atlantic side. 

Length of route 176 mili, 
and time of transit not less 
than 44 hours. 

Summit-level 110 feet. 


Locks single (subsequently te 
have another — chamber 
added), dim<nsions 650 by 8 
feet. 


Curvature too sharp. Smallest 
radius in Canal proper 4,000 
feet. For 68 miles th 
route traverses the San Juan 
River, where, to gain 47} 
miles as a bird flies, it is 
necessary to travel 67} miles 
—a loss of 43 per cent. 

Heavy trade-winds and strong 
river currents. 


The writer says he abstains from discussing the 
patriotic suggestion that the Nicaraguan route is in any 








No constructions projected 
which are not justified by 
recognised engineering prac- 
tice. 


_— 


“xcept the works at Bohio, 

no difficult excavations or 
constructions to be made 
where the annual rainfall 
exceeds 93 inches (only 
about 50 per cent. more 
than on our Gulf Coast). 


Route lies wholly in Columbia, 
where all interests will be 
benefited by the Canal. 


Distance to be lighted and 
supervised when the Canal 
is completed, 46 miles. 


One or two dams _ projected 
wholly without precedent in 
canal work ; and many em- 
bankments which must be 
permanent elements of dan- 
ger. 

The most difficult works lie in 
a region where the obszrva- 
tions of the Canal Company 
indicate the annual rainfall 
to be nearly 22 feet (256 
inches), or nearly three times 
as much as at the Panama 
sites. 

Route lies on the border of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
where local jealousy already 
exists, which may prejudice 
the interests of the Canal. 

Distance to be lighted and 
supervised when the Canal 
is completed, 176 miles, or 
nearly four tim?s as great 
as the Panam. 


case superior because it would be entirely and_ purely 
under the control of the United States, which could not 
be the case with the Panama. 


OO i i i i 


THE Royal Magazine for December is a cluster of 
things odd, gruesome, and extraordinary, chiefly in the 
raree style. The most gruesome is a sketch of “ Death 
by Electrocution,” from the pen of James S. Metcalfe, M.A. 
Florence Burnley exhibits “ Curiosities from Savage 
Homes.” Mr. Charles Ray enumerates “the most 
expensive of everything” in yachts, dogs, game-cocks, 
billiard tables, pictures, cigars, dinners, postage stamps 
and Bibles. Mr. T. C. Hepworth tells of relics of human 
manufacture found at the bottom of the sea, and shows 
the strange changes the sea works upon them. Mulvy 
Ouseley gives what purports to be the outline of a great 
number of distinguished or notorious heads. A small 
photograph shows a gendarme mounted on a bicycle 
which runs on a line of railway; he is the Tsars 
outrider. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“DOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG?” 
“No!” says LORD FARRER. 

THe paper which Lord Farrer contributes to the 
Contemporary under the interrogative heading quoted 
above fairly bristles with statistics, with the sharp points 
ned against Mr. Chamberlain. That statesman’s 
insistence on the need of extending the Empire-—“ peg- 
ging out claims for posterity Mansel order to extend the 
trade on which our national existence depends, is met by 
amost formidable array of figures. The principal tables 
are two of percentages which may be quoted here :— 

VALUES OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TRADE COMPARED. 
Trade with British 


| 
Trade with Foreign | L 
Possessions. 


Quinquennial Periods. Countries 


| 
| 
1860-64 | 


1855-59 73°4 26°6 

69°4 39°6 
1865-69 74°7 25°3 
1870-74 76°6 23°4 
1875-79 | 74°0 26°90 
1880-84 | 72°4 27°6 
1885-89 | 72°6 27°4 
1890-94 | 73°4 26°6 


COMPARISON IN QUANTITY. 





| Percentage of Entries. Percentage of Clearances. 








Annual Average | 
for From From To | To 

Foreign British Foreign British 

| Countries. | Possessions. Countries. | Possessions. 

/ oe og: ae raat 
1855-59 | 789 | 245°! 73°3 21°7 
1860-64 79°2 | 20°8 73°1 21°9 
1865-69 | 82°5 | 17°5 31°6 18°4 
1870-74 | 84°9 | 15°! 82°3 ‘7° 7 
1875-79 | 85°8 14°2 81°7 18°3 
1880-84. | 86°6 | 13°4 S1°6 18°4 
1885-89 | 87°7 12°3 $2°3 "7°97 
7 


1890-94 | 880 20 | «843 | 5 


PROPORTIONS OF OUR PRINCIPAL POSSESSIONS. 

Lord Farrer then gives the figures of our India trade. 
Imports thence vary from 14°5 (in 1859-64) to 7°1 (in 
1890-4) per cent. of the value of our total import trade ; 
exports thither from 13°7 (in 1885-89) to 8°5 (in 1870-74) 
per cent. of our total export trade. 

In our trade with British North America the highest 
percentage of total imports was 3°3 in 1855-59 and in 
1860-64 ; the lowest was 2°5 in 1865-69; while the 
highest and lowest percentages of total exports were 
respectively 3°8 in 1880-84 and 3°0 in 1890-94. 

The figures for Australasia show the percentage of 
total imports to have risen fairly steadily from 3°3 in 
1855-59 to 7°3 in 1890-94, while the percentage of total 
exports, though fluctuating greatly, is the same (8*4) in 
1855-59 and in 1890-94. 

PROPORTIONS OF CHIEF FOREIGN POWERS. 

Over against these colonial figures Lord Farrer puts 
statistics of our trade first with Germany, Holland and 
Belgium, which prove the proportion of imports to have 
increased (from 12°8 to 17°0) and of exports to have 
shrunk (from 16°6 to 14°9). With France proportions 
have increased inwards and outwards ; taken absolutely, 
imports have nearly quadrupled, and exports much more 
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than doubled. With the United States the percentage 
of imports has risen from 19°4 in 1855-39 to 23°5 in 
1890-94, while the percentage of exports has sunk from 
16°4 to {1°0. 
THE PECULIAR CASE OF 

Egypt is selected as a somewhat crucial instance, but 
the figures prove that “both our imports from and our 
exports to Egypt, as well as the proportion of those 
imports and exports to our whole trade, increased largely 
between 1854 and 1870; that they then diminished ; and 
that they have since 1875-79 remained almost stationary.” 
It also appears that “the whole trade of Egypt with 
outside countries has considerably increased since 1886, 
but that the trade of Egypt with the United Kingdom 
has scarcely increased at all.” 


EGYPT. 


WHAT THE FIGURES PROVE. 

Lord Farrer sums up his case : 

What the above figures do prove is, that the trade of the 
United Kingdom with foreign nations is three tims as great as 
the trade of the United Kinzdom with countries under the 
British flag ; that this proportion has been substantially main- 
tained for the last half-century—in fact, for the whole period for 
wiich we have trustworthy statistics; that it has remiined the 
sam2, or nearly the same, in spite of changes of all kinds; in 
spite of the enorm :us increase of the British Empire ; in spite of 
wars and alterations of boundaries ; in spite of changes in the 
internal policics of the nations ; in spite of the partial adoption, 
and in spite of the subsequent relinquishment by other nations, 
of the principls of Free Trade. And in the very peculiar cas: 
of Egypt, which, though under British dominion, Is not under 
the British flag, the figures above given show that the extension 
of British dominion, whether accompanied or not by an exten- 
sion of British trade, has not involved a greater extension of 
Egypt’s trade with the United Kingdom than of Egypt’s trade 
with other nations. In short, these figures prove conclusively 
that extension of empire is not necessary for the maintenance of 
the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, and that there is 
some fundamental fallacy in the doctrine, so dear to Jingozs 
and Protectionists, that ‘‘the trade follows the flag.” ... 
‘** Trade,” as has been well said, ‘‘does not follow th: flag; it 
follows the price list.” 

Chief among the corollaries drawn by Lord Farrer is 
this—that “jealousy of the extension of other civilised 
nations into the waste places of the world is altogether 
out of place ;... if we could be satisfied that they would 
adopt the policy of the ‘ open door’ we should obtain all 
that our trade requires.” This should be our attitude 
to France, Germany and Russia in China, and to the 
United States in the Philippines. 


—=—==--660= 


Salvation by Force. 

THIs is the title Mr. Auberon Herbert gives to his paper 
in the Humanitarian, written in reply to Mr. Hobson’s 
criticisms. He insists that Socialism is an effort to save 
the world by force, but that the use of force necessarily 
loses all hold upon moral principles, and— 

Thus it comes about also that politics—which are simply the 
method of force—are in every country not only the battlefield of 
opposed fighters, but the hot-bed of intrigue and corruption. 
The career of a politician mainly consists in making one part of 
the nation do what it does not want to do, in order to please 
and satisfy the other part of the nation. It is the prolonged 
sacrifice of the rights of som2 persons at the bidding and for the 
satisfaction of other persons. The ruling idea of the politicians 

—stated rather bluntly —is that those who are opposed to him 
exist for the purpos: of being made to serve his ends, if he 
can get power enough in his hands to force these ends upon 
them. 




















ITALIAN ANARCHISM. 
THE approaching conference on Anarchists sheds a 
special interest on a paper by Professor Nitti in the 
November number of the North American Review on 
Italian Anarchists. The writer points out that Russia 
and Spain are the birthplace of Anarchist propaganda ; 
and that all countries have their Anarchists. ‘“ What is 
peculiar to Italy is the diffusion of the Anarchist spirit on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the readiness of that 
spirit to vent itself in attempts upon the lives of elevated 
persons, be they sovereigns, princes, or political men.” 


A SURVIVAL OF THE HABIT OF REBELLION. 


Anarchism was introduced into Italy by Michael 
Bakunin on his escape from Siberia, in 1864. He 
remained in Italy four years. He founded the Inter- 
national in 1867. It was suppressed in 1871. The writer 
throws a ray of light on the reason of Italy being the 
chosen home of Anarchists :— 

Italy, but a short tim2 before delivered from its domestic 
tyrants, had retained a love for violent agitations, for sects, for 
secret associations. The conviction was even general that it 
required the work of only a few individuals to reform the whole 
of society. 

SCHOOLBOOK EULOGY OF REGICIDE, 
¢ 

A further reason is found in the people’s schools :— 

We must add that in the schools of Italy, an error never too 
much to be deplored, they make an apology for regicide. 
Unlearned teachers do not explain the difference between martyr 
and murderer. The history of ancient Rome is full of murders 
of tyrants or aspirants to tyranny. An individual becomes thus 
the avenger and the deliverer of society. I take up by chance a 
manual of history, used in a great number of Italian schools. It 
is astonishing to observe how many tyrannicides they justify, 
from Brutus to Agesilao Milano. There is praise for all. 

A PRODUCT OF SOCIALISM AND POVERTY. 

It thus appears that the recent victims of Anarchic 
assassins are expiating the sins of tyrants long dead. 
The poverty and expatriation of great numbers of the 
people of Italy supply the misery which fans the mania 
for “‘ tyrannicide ” into a flame. Among other influences 
tending to Anarchism the writer reckons the teachings of 
Karl Marx :— 

The Marxist Socialism is, in its doctrinal essence, contrary 
to Anarchism ; but, in its turn, it takes on a different character in 
different countries. In some districts of Italy workmen are very 
poor, and social relations very difficult. In those districts the 
Socialist leaders find often numerous followers, who accept the 
programme of the Labour Party. But in som2 of these 
individuals the Socialist programme often produces a sudden 
discouragement. Why wait so long for the promised resurrec- 
tion? Why work for a future which is long in coming, too long 
perhaps? They become, then, an easy prey to the first Anarchist 
they meet. They are easily converted to a gospel that spares 
them the long expectation and allows every man of good will to 
try and to do. 

There is no true Anarchist Party organised and obey- 
ing acknowledged chiefs, in Italy. The very principles 
of Anarchism make such organisation impossible. But 
there are associations. A high Italian official told the 
writer there were in Italy no more than 3000 or 4000 
active Anarchists. “ But this number may be very far 
from the truth.” Of their character and creed the writer 
observes :— 

It is wrong to think that all Anarchists are corrupt or 
perverse ; they are for the most part ingenuous. Anarchist 
doctrine bases itself upon three fundamental principles: (1) 
Men are naturally good . . . (2) Men have a natural tendency 
to work . . . (3) Religion and government are nothing but 
instruments of oppression. 
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THE WOES OF THE WOUNDED. 

Mr. STEPHEN BONSAL describes in the Contemporary 
“The Night after San Juan: an Episode of the Cuba 
War.” It isa ghastly story. The sequel to a “ glorioy 
victory” is in any case horrible enough, but the utte 
want of preparedness for care of the wounded makes the 
blood fairly boil. 

BLISTERED BY DAY, CHILLED BY NIGHT. 

The clothes of the injured men were generally s 
sodden with rain and wear that they were torn off by the 
dressers, and the first consequence was this :— 

The’ soldiers were carried half-naked, or, if they had beep 
wounded in both the body and the lower limbs, entirely naked, 
to the army waggons, and so down to the hospital, where there 
was not a scrap of clothing or bedding forthcoming to cover 
them with. Those who were stripped in this way during the 
daytim: were baked and blistered by the fierce sunlight, only to 
shiver with the penetrating cold and dampness after the rain and 
when the chill night came on. 

JOLTED OVER SPLINTERS. 

This was but the beginning of their miseries. They 
had yet to undergo the horrid torture of improvised trans- 
portation. There were only three ambulances available; 
and they had to fall back on the army waggons :— 

The waggons were, of course, large and roomy, but there 
were no sections or compartments, nothing for the poor jostled 
patient to hang on to as the springless vehicle jolted over the 
rugged road ; and the siding and flooring of the waggons were 
rough and splintered by the weight of the heavy barrels, the 
cartridge boxes, and the other heavy freight that they had carried 
this very day. In consequence, many a wounded man _ was 
taken "out covered with splinters, which had penetrated deep 
into his flesh, inflicting uncomfortable and in some instances 
serious wounds. cxaind) 

A CRIMINAL ABSENCE OF BRIDGES, 

There were four creeks to be crossed. The ranks 
contained many an experienced lumberman, a detail of 
whom could have soon put up good bridges, but “ the 
engineer officers kept building bridges on paper,” the only 
one erected falling of its own weight, and all the material 
of war had to be dragged up and down the banks and 
through the water. Worst of all, the wounded had to go 
through that ordeal. The writer says :— 

We were on the far side of the stream’ when the first waggon of 
the noisy, creaking train came out of the forest trail toward us 
and pitched down the precipitous bank into the stream. There 
came from the waggon as it drew near a strange, low, moaning 
sound. It seemed too regular, altogether too mechanical, to 
come from human beings in distress: perhaps the axles and the 
tires needed greasing, I thought. Then suddenly the moon 
came sailing out from behind the forest trees, and I shall try 
and tell you something of what it displayed. 

A BLOOD-CURDLING SPECTACLE. 

Having no way of retaining their positions through all the 
jolting and jarring, the sliding backward and forward, the 
wounded whom, but half an hour before, I had scen each in his 
place and as far as space was concerned comparatively comfort- 
able, now lay all huddled together in indescribable confusion. 
There they lay, a squirming, writhing mass of naked, blood- 
stained, and bandaged limbs. . . . It was hard indeed to realise, 
as I heard their pitiful cries, that these were the same brave, 
patient fellows who had smiled so cheerfully as we helped them 
into the waggon half-an-hour before, with the thought that, at 
least for the present, their greatest sufferings were at an end. 
You would have been moved to indignation had the bodies that 
were heaped together in this way been the bodies of the dead. 
But when you heard the low moans, the pitiful groans, and 
caught glimpses now and again of the pale, distracted faces, and 
hands stretched from out the writhing mass of men fruitlessly 
struggling to extricate themselves from their horrible position, 
you could hardly restrain yourself, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


“THE TYPICAL ENGLISH-SPEAKING MAN :” 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 

Mr. Louis Garvin contributes a very brilliant paper 
to the Fortnightly on Parnell and his power. He 
declares :— 

The power and the tragedy of Parnell’s career require great 
comparisons. His fate was as tragic as that of Antony or Mary. 
Among his contemporaries, Bismarck only was like him in epic 
cast of character. In English politics the character of Parnell 
in simple solidity, deep craft, conquering force, and the ruling 
ascendency of sheer non-scrupulous strength, takes us back to 
Cromwell. Parnell as a racial product was curionsly enouzh 
the most typical representative of the English-speaking world 
that has yet been seen. His stock was of st: ng blood and 
strong bend .... English extraction, Irish atmosphere, American 
maternity derived from Scotch and Welsh blood—the squire of 
Avondale was the microcosm of the English-speaking races. 
Nor is it without significance that the constituency he really 
represented in the House of Commons was a constituency as 
wide as the Empire and America together. 

WHAT HE DID. 

In these clear, glancing sentences Mr. Garvin epitomises 
the man’s career :— 

We know what he did. He was thirty when he began, and 
he died at forty-five. He disorganised the House of Commons ; 
reversed the traditional relations of the races by making English- 
men furious while he remained calm ; wrested all constitutional 
forms to revolutionary ends ; made Ireland ungovernable except 
by himself ; extorted more valuable concessions for Ireland 
ungovernable than Ireland submissive would ever have received ; 
paralysed the great Liberal majority of 1880; overthrew Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government ; put Lord Salisbury and the Conserva- 
tives into power, and persuaded the Constitutional party to hold 
remarkably civil language towards treasonable agitators; threw 
the Irish vote in Great Britain for the first time against the 
Liberal Party; attained the balance of power at a General 
Election—was for a moment the Warwick of the Empire ; forced 
Mr. Gladstone to capitulate ; placed Mr. Gladstone again in 
a: saw a Bill that would have made him autocrat of 
teland rejected by a majority of thirty only in the House of 
Commons ; drove the most respectable of great journals to the 
exotic course of attacking him on charges of condoning assassina- 
tion by facsimiles of letters that were forged; defeated the 
Times in the last and most dramatic of his victories—only to be 
tuined by the divorce case, as completely as was Queen Mary 
by the Casket Letters ; to be excommunicated by Mr. Glad- 
stone ; deposed by the enthusiasts who had re-sworn eternal 
allegiance twenty-four hours before ; hounded by his own pack ; 
crushed by the blind forces hurled upon him by the Catholic 
Church ; and to die very darkly, leaving his party to irremedi- 
able anarchy, and his cause to certain extinction. 


PARNELL’S ANTITHESIS. 


Quoting Mr. Meredith’s aphorism that “temper and 
policy do not go together . . . temper is fatal to policy,” 
Mr. Garvin finds in the Celt a striking example of its 
truth :— 

Mr. Healy may be accepted as the accurate antithesis of 
Parnell and as the essential type of the Celt in politics. Mr. 
Healy is embodied intelligence. Beside his preternatural bright- 
ness of mind, Mr. Parnell appeared a dull person. . . . He isa 
most shrewd and inventive politician ; but he is possessed by the 
genius of retaliation. Whatever becomes of his salvation he 
will shoot his arrow. Recrimination, the passion for replies, is 
the real genius of Celtic anarchy. The Irish instinct is never to 
conciliate an opponent who has made one angry, but to throw 
one’s whole soul into the work of replying to him in such terms 
as shall make him an enemy for ever. It is by the passion for 
replies that Mr. Parnell’s party has been broken up into 
Insensate factions equally barren in themselves, equally injurious 
to each other, and equally ridiculous to their common opponents. 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Mr. Garvin concludes with hypothetical predictions :— 

The pity is that the first Home Rule Bill did not pass. With 
its provision for the exclusion of the Irish members it would 
have made Mr. Parnell autocrat of Ireland. He would have 
become at once an Imperial force as strong as Mr. Rhodes. He 
had a deep idea for the settlement of Ireland. All Nationalist 
Ireland he had united—priests, Fenians, and farmers. There 
remained Unionist Ulster and the Irish gentlemen. His first 
work under a Home Rule system would have been to bring them 
in. Parnell was far too great a man to propose to govern 
Ireland against Ulster and the Irish gentry, or in any other way 
except with them and through them. . . . Under a Home Rule 
Parliament he would have dropped the land agitation. Within 
six months he would have shifted his base, and Belfast and the 
landlords would have been the support of his power ‘reland 
would have become a whole. 

The possession of Parnell was more important than the 
hypothesis of a Parliament. It was because of the enormous 
and characteristic failure to appreciate that fact, in the moment 
of a crisis, that Ireland has no Parliament and no Parnell. 
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How Madame Bernhardt took to Seulpture. 

Mrs. SARAH TOOLEY writes in Casse//s on “ Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt as a Sculptor.” As a girl she wished tc 
be either a nun or an actress at the ThéAatre Frangais. 
How she took on a quite new vé/e is thus explained :— 

In 1869, after she had attained the second of her girlish 
wishes, Mademoiselle Bernhardt sat for her bust to the eminent 
sculptor, M. Mathieu Meusnier. 

She could not by any possibility have remained a quiescent 
sitter, and at once fell to criticising the work as it proceeded. 
The sculptor noted that her criticisms were valuable. 

‘*Why does not Mademoiselle try to sculpture?” was the 
pertinent query. 

‘© Ah, what an excellent idea!” exclaimed the delighted 
sitter. ‘‘I will begin at once, Monsieur, and you will teach 
me.” 

That same night, after her evening performance was over, 
full of her new resolve, Sarah Bernhardt hastened home from 
the theatre, went up to the sleeping apartment of her aunt, 
Madame Brock, awoke that good lady out of a sweet sleep, 
and peremptorily told her to sit up and be sculptured. 

So her career as sculptor began. In 1875 she exhibited 
in the Salon, and in 1876 won great applause for her 
second exhibit. As can readily be understood— 

Her two models had undoubtedly a trying time, for the 
actress did most of her sculpturing at night after she returned 
from the theatre. It was her custom to call for her models on 
her way home; she was too impatient to wait and see if they 
would come of their own accord, the hour being so late. 

Here is a fact for ladies’ dress reformers :— 

When engaged in modelling, Madame Bernhardt always 
used to dress in male attire, although recently she has not worn 
it somuch. Her suit consisted of white trousers—the genuine 
masculine garment, no modification in the form of ‘‘ bloomers,” 
which she considers hideous, and over them a loose pea-green 
jacket with some feminine frills and laces about the neck. Her 
reason for donning this dress, she told me, was that she found it 
convenient and easy to work in. 

te 

Mr. ROBERT DONALD in Good Words describes the’ 
Wool Exchange, that “labyrinth of offices stretching 
from the back of the Guildhall in Basinghall Street to 
Coleman Street. ‘“ There are held six wool sales a year, 
each sale lasting from fourteen to twenty days. The 
sales are regulated by the Wool Brokers’ Association, a 
close corporation of elevenmembers. Little wool is sold 
anywhere else ; and as eight hundred million pounds of 
wools are annually imported, there must be a consider- 
able turnover on this Exchange. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


WHY HENRY TRADUCED DREYFUS. 


THE relentless F. C. Conybeare returns to the charge 
with ‘“‘a new development in the Dreyfus case” in the 
December National Review. “Treason in the French 
War Office” is the heading of his paper. Its aim is to 
offer some explanation of Colonel Henry’s persistent 
endeavour to fasten the guilt on Dreyfus and to exculpate 
Esterhazy. Why did Henry heap crime on crime to 
convict Dreyfus or keep him convicted? An adequate 
motive is not to be found in his alleged anti-Semitic 
passion, or devotion to the honour of the army, or 
anxiety for the peace of mind of his chiefs :— 

What then could have been Henry’s motive? It has been 
suggested in the Paris Press that he had really been for years 
past an accomplice in the treason of Esterhazy, and was all the 
while giving him out of the War Office secret military docu- 
ments to be sold to Colonel von Schwarzkoppen. ‘This is an 
hypothesis which merits examination. 


Esterhazy and Henry were friends—“ old comrades.” 
When Picquart finds proofs of Esterhazy, not Dreyfus, 
being the guilty man, Henry defends Esterhazy—* the 
paid spy of the Germans, the would-be Uhlan, whose 
dream is Paris stormed and sacked amid flames by a 
hundred thousand drunken Prussian soldiers.” 

Why did Henry fail to recognise Esterhazy’s hand- 
writing in the dordereau ? Why did he forge and lie to 
shield Esterhazy? The truth, the writer says, is this : 
“ Henry was supplying Esterhazy with documents from 
the War Office itself before 1894.” The dordereau was 
brought in that year. Henry would have destroyed it, 
but dared not, because he knew there was an independent 
record of it :— 

Everything, therefore, points to the conclusion that the 
bordereau remained in the War Office in despite of Henry and 
not by his goodwill. Finding in September, 1894, that he 
could not destroy a document compromising so deeply the agent 
through whom he was selling secrets to Schwarzkoppen, he used 
the unpopular Jew, Dreyfus, as a lightning-conductor and drew 
off the suspicion on to him. Nothing else explains his fiendish 
anxiety in 1894 to secure Dreyfus’ condemnation. 

The writer then refers to the note from Schwarzkoppen 
which Picquart unearthed, and proceeds :— 

Esterhazy, we perceive, had offered himself as a spy to 
Schwarzkoppen. But the latter hesitates to accept his services. 
He must, anyhow, have evidence of his being an officer. Even 
if he is, a regimental officer is not much use as a spy. It is only 
siaff-ofticers who can supply really big secrets. Now we know 
that Schwarzkoppen did eventually accept Esterhazy’s services, 
that he remunerated them with sums enormous for an ordinary 
spy, that when he left Paris he had such ample knowledge of 
French secrets that he declared that he would not say ‘thank 
you” to the French authorities even if they turned him loose in 
their military bureaux armed with keys to all their safes. To 
have furnished him so amply, Esterhazy must have had an 
accomplice or accomplices inside the War Office ; and it was 
because he could show not only his officer’s brevet, but proofs of 
his intimacy with Henry, that Schwarzkoppen eventually, after 
so much hesitation, adopted him. 

THE MEN WHO SAVED FRANCE. 

M. Yves Guyot, editor of Ze Szécle, reviews in the 
November Forum the various acts in the Dreyfus drama, 
contending that the real crime of the accused was simply 
and solely that “ he was a Jew and the first Jew officer 
to enter the staff.” In this day of judgment for France 
the writer thus parts the sheep from the goats :-— 


Among those who are called the intellectual there has been 
a splendid movement of genercsity. Duclaus, Director of the 
Pasteur Institute, Friedel, and Grimaux, the chemists ; the 
scholars, Paul Meyer, Paul Viollet, Giry, the Brothers Molinier, 
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Georges Séailles, Louis Havet, Paul Stapfer, and many 
professors of the various faculties—all, with one or two excep- 
tions, pupils of the Ecole Normale Supérieure—took sides m 
favour of the revision at a time when there was danger in doing 
so, as is shown by the measures of which Grimaux and Paul 
Stapfer have been the victims. In the Provinces, all the 
merchants, doctors, and notaries suspected of being Dreyfusards 
have been persecuted and denounced. These persecutions have 
only strengthened their convictions. I know thousands of 
people who have been simply heroic with love of truth and 
justice. It is they who have saved the honour of France ; and 
to all men who have a moral ideal Colonel Picquart appears as 
the hero of duty. 
THE DOOMED VICTIMS OF THEIR OWN SIN. 

As to the Esterhazystes, they have not saved themselves. De 
Boisdeffre has resigned from the staff ; Gonse will follow him ; 
Mercier is about to quit the army. De Pellieux wished to 
resign : it was wise on his part. They should deem themselves 
very happy if their responsibilities stop there. Henry cut his 
throat ; Du Paty de Clam has retired from active service, and 
feels the hand of justice always on his shoulder; Lauth has 
quitted the Staff, and awaits with terror the fate which he 
merits ; Archivist Gribelin must shudder when he thinks ef his 
own complicity ; and there are still others. As to Esterhazy, 
he felt that the moment Dreyfus should come back to France h: 
could no longer remiin there, so he fled to England. 


— «-— 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD ON “ TIED HOUSES.” 

No small part of the value attaching to Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s “ Farmer’s Year” in Lougmtan’s consists in its 
by-products,—the casual disclosure of the novelist’s mind 
on non-agricultural topics. In the December number he 
lifts up his voice against the “tied house.” He says :— 

To my mind, speaking as the chairman of a bench of magis- 
trates, who has now had a good many years of experience in 
matters connected with the licensing of public-houses, this 
“tied ” house system is a crying evil. Practically it constitutes 
a monopoly ef the worst sort. The license granted by the 
magistrates is nothing more or less than an endowment, which, 
whatever may be the letter of the law, in fact, as opposed to 
theory, the bench has little power to refuse. I confess I am 
unable to understand the advantages of this system, that enables 
people with long purses to force the public to buy any yellow- 
coloured liquor which they choose to honour with the name of 
beer, although, in truth, in many instances it is scareely more 
than a chemical compound manufactured from I know noi what. 
The only explanation is that, being the wealthiest men and a 
ruling power in this land, the brewers arz careful to stop any 
legislation which can possibly cut into their great profits. 

He suggests that this monopoly might be combated by 
empowering the magistrates to grant a license to any and 
every respectable man who chooses to apply for it to sell 
liquors under strict police supervision :— 

The effect of this would be that the brewers could not buy up 
an unlimited number of licenses; that the holders of licenses 


At this 
contemplative stage, however, the matter is likely to rest, for 
the brewers have the British public by the throat, and, while 
their money commands so vast an influence, after the experience 
of the Liberals at the last election, no Government is likely to 
enter on the crusade of forcing them to loose their grip. 


Mr. Haggard pronounces County Councils “a great 
success and very useful to the community.” He declares 
all interest in Parish Councils to be dead. He retired 
from his local Parish Council “as it seemed to me'that 
the amount of time spent in discussion was dispro- 
portionate to the result achieved.” 
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WANTED: A LEADER FOR THE BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY. 


_ ‘THE first place in the Westminster Review is given to 
an unsigned article, headed “ Wanted : a Leader.” The 
writer declares that in the Fashoda business Mr. 
Chamberlain and his adherents in the Cabinet have 
secured a personal triumph over Lord Salisbury at the 
expense of French friendship, 


4 GREAT INTRIGUE.” 


This is but one “phase of a great intrigue, in which 
members of the Government and leading members of the 
Opposition are equally concerned ” :— 


The aim and object of this intrigue is not hard to discern. 
The efforts of Liberal-Unionists in the Ministry to oust their 
Conservative colleagues have for a long time past been apparent, 
while equally apparent have been the efforts of so-called Liberal 
leaders to declare their adherence, in respect of foreign policy 
at least, to the creed of Jingoism. The roads followed by 
Mr. Chamberlain and by Lord Rosebery respectively are 
rapidly approaching the same goal. That goal is the establish- 
ment of a Coalition Ministry which, ignoring Tory traditions on 
the one hand and democratic claims on the other, will seek to 
dominate the country by pure force of money, . . . and to main- 
tain itself in the public regard by an extravagant policy of 
national expansion and by extravagant expenditure on what will 
be made to appear as national defence. 


“COMMERCIAL IMPERIALISTS ” AND THE MASSES. 


Lord Rosebery “has never been a Liberal except in 
name.” Nay more, “ What calls itself the Liberal party 
is no longer the Democratic party.” The writer thus 
sums up the situation :— 

We have a decaying body of legitimate Conservatives, 
represented by Lord Salisbury. We have a small but vigorous 
body of commercial Imperialists, represented equally well by 
Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Rosebery. And we have a great, 
perplexed, silent democratic mass, represented by absolutely no 
one, inspired chiefly by negative convictions, undecided as to 
what means to adopt for the advancement of its own interests, 
feeling confidence in none of*the political leaders at present 
above the horizon, and half doubting whether it is not fated to 
be practically thrust back again into that unrepresented con- 
dition which existed before the first Reform Act. 





AN UNRIVALLED OPPORTUNITY. 


Here, urges the writer, is an unrivalled opportunity for 
a popular leader to make himself effective. Sincere con- 
victions, moral courage, and the power of putting the 
position plainly and picturesquely, are needed :— 

The financialists, no matter what their professed political 
creed, will have none of him; the National Liberal Federation 
will cast him out of their synagogue. Nevertheless, be this as it 
may, his action, if he but exercised the power of speaking 

+ plainly and to the point, if he took care to rely upon principl:s 
rather than upon forms, would produce an effect which, however 
slight it might seem at the beginning, would quickly spread like 
a leaven through the whole democratic mass, 


‘The paper concludes with a suggestion which Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone may read with interest or amuse- 
ment :— 

Is such a leader to be found? It is hardly possible to answer 
this question with certainty. All that can be said is this: 
There ‘is something, there is much, in the influence of a great 
name ; and if the present owner—in a Parliamentary sense—of a 
great name could make up his mind that, when a great cause is 
:concerned, youth is no disability, and could also make up his 
mind to display the moral courage which should be a rich part 
of his inheritance, he might live to find his reward in a national 
reputation second only to that of his father. 


. - 5 
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OF REVIEWS. 


A MODEL AGENT-GENERAL. 


IN its valuable monthly survey of Greater Britain, the 
December ational Review expresses great satisfaction 
at the re-appointment for a further term of three years of 
the present Agent-General for New Zealand, The writer 
says :— 

Mr. Pember Reeves has made a very considerable mark in 
the Mother Country ; indeed, though it may sound a somewhat 
invidious statement, it would not be easy to: point to any other 
Agent-General, either past or present, of his intellectual attain- 
ments. When his appointment was first announced an effort was 
made to alarm Conservative circles by depicting Mr. Reeves as a 
Revolutionary, a Socialist, and a Separatist... .On closer acquain- 
tance, Mr. Reeves, asa Radical Imperialist, is recognised as a valu- 
able factor in our political world. It iscommon knowledge that 
he has discharged his departmental duties at the Agency with 
thoroughness and despatch, and has done everything legitimate 
to keep the name, and fame, and produce of New Zealand before 
the British public. He has delivered some instructive addresses 
on the attractions of that Colony, has written a charming 
monograph on its history, and is now engaged upon a more 
elaborate and ambitious work on the same subject. Apart from 
a strict devotion to the immediate needs of New Zealand, 
Mr. Reeves has been constrained to meet the British thirst for 
information, as to the remarkable legislative experiments initiated 
by successive New Zealand Governments, by constituting him- 
self a sort of information bureau. In explaining these interesting 
departures in articles and lectures, Mr, Reeves, though the 
author of many and the enthusiastic supporter of all, has con- 
scientiously abstained from enforcing the view he probably 
holds—viz., that some of the measures carried in New Zealand 
are applicable to Great Britain. He has contented himself with 
supplying the facts, in which there had been a positive famine 
until his arrival. Incidentally, he has conferred immense 
service on the colony by removing the misconceptions which 
the local political opponents of this social legislation had 
systematically fostered. 

Here is a useful hint to our Colonial Governments :— 

A competent and clever Agent-General, of whatever political 
persuasion, is a conspicuous, cheap, and constant advertisement 
of the Colony he represents. Why do not the powers that be 
in Greater Britain bear this in mind when making appointments 
to these important posts? They have no lack of capacity to 
choose from. Why is it not made a point of honour, and 
business, to confine the agent-generalships to first-rate men, 
necessarily with a first-rate salary, which would be returned to 
the community a hundredfold ? 





‘The Word of God in the Vulgar Tongue.” 


THE publication of the attempt to translate the New 
Testament into English as it is spoken to-day, which I 
announced last month, has led to some lively discussions, 
and many critics, as was to have been expected, have 
expressed their pious horror at the desecration of which 
the company of revisers has been guilty. Some of those 
critics appear to imagine that I am responsible in some 
way for what they are pleased to consider as an outrage 
upon Holy Writ and English literature. Perhaps it may 
tend to mitigate the asperity of the criticisms if I assure 
them that, so far from having written the translation 
myself, I have not even read it. It represents several 
years of painstaking labour on the part of the company 
of earnest men and women who came together through 
the agency of the Review. The least that I could do 
for them was to publish the result of their labours ; but 
there my responsibility ceases. Considering the difficulty 
which exists in getting people to read the Bible at all, it 
is curious that so many pious people should be so 
indignant at a company of students who devoted years of 
scanty leisure to the translations of the Gospels from the 
original. 
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CANON BARNETT AS CATHEDRAL REFORMER: 
A NEw INTERLACING OF. CHURCH AND STATE. 


Rev. CANON BARNET? contributes to the Vineteenth 
Century certain proposals of cathedral reform. He 
recognises the growing charm which the cathedral 

sesses for the modern man. “A cathedral, indeed, 
attracts to itself that spiritual longing which, perhaps, 
more than the longing for power or for liberty, is the sign 
of the times.” For “the ideal leader of the day is a 
mystic who can be practical.” The cathedral ought 
to be something more than a big parish church. 
But “its government is so hampered that it 
can hardly be anything else.” Architecturally the 
writer seems to be satisfied with the restoration that 
has gone on. But the archaic arrangement of “many 
masters ” does not admit of “the vigour or elasticity or 
unity necessary to adapt cathedrals to modern needs.” 
Violent criticism is provoked by “the apparent useless- 
ness of buildings so prominent and of a staff so costly.” 
“A live cathedral in a live diocese is, in the American 
phrase, what all desire.” The essentials of Canon 
Barnett’s scheme are in short, he says :— 

(1) Control by a distinguished body, like that of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which takes its initiative from a 
representative body like that of the County Council ; (2) The 
reinstatement of the Bishop as the chief officer of the cathedral, 
with the canons as his suffragans. 

COMMITTEES OF “ PROFESSED CHRISTIANS.” 

(1) The requisite central authority he suggests would 
best be supplied by— 

A Committee of the Privy Council made up of the Ministers 
of the day, being professed Christians, together with som> 
experts, is probably the best central authority to be devissd.... 
The County Councils, by means of a committee of profess +d 
Christians, the Diocesan Council, or any body to which the 
people of the neighbourhood have free access, should be that 
empowered to bring suggestions before the central authority. 
In the Church of England, of which every Englishman is a 
member, and whose Prayer Book is an Act of Parliament, there 
is no new depariure in making the County Councils the 
originating bodies to suggest uses for the cathedral. 

The significance of these suggestions lies not in merely 
proposing the readjustment of cathedral rules, but in 
presenting a new theory or plan of a State church. Such 
a committee of the Privy Council and such committees of 
County Councils, though directed first to cathedrals, 
would become a net of ecclesiastical government with 
meshes in every county which would, if found to work, 
inevitably take in a shoal of other kindred functions. 
One notes the care with which the Canon repeats the 
proviso both of Ministers and Caginty Councillors “ being 
professed Christians.” It is a short phrase, but has the 
Canon computed the interminable controyersies involved 
in defining the “ profession” and the “ Christianity ”? 
AMALGAMATE BISHOP AND DEAN. 


(2) To obviate friction between Bishop and Dean, the 
writer adopts the simple solution of making the Bishop 
the Dean. This becomes necessary “if he uses his full 
powers : gathers week by week diocesan organisations for 
worship, for encouragement, and for admonition ; if he is 
often present at the services, if he arranges classes for the 
clergy, devotional meetings for church workers ; if he 
institutes sermons and lectures on history or on the signs 
of the times :— 

A cathedral used as a Bishop would use it would receive a new 
consecration by the manifold uses. Just as the silence of a 
crowd which might speak is more impressive than the silence of 
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the dumb, so is the quiet of a building which is much used more 
solemn than the quiet of a building kept swept and clean for 
show. 
Canon Barnett thinks that among other advantages— 
The scheme, at any rate, has the merit of utilising two grow- 
ing forces—that of the Bishop, and that of local government. 
No scheme can secure that these forces will work to the best 


ends. ‘That, as everything else, must depend on the extent to 
which the growing forces are inspired by the spirit of 
Christ. 


—_— 


‘**HOW I SPENT CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM:” 
By M. Tissot. 

THE Century, whose cover reproduces the famous 
painter’s Adoration of the Magi, has the distinction of 
a short paper by M. J. J. Tissot describing the two 
Christmases he spent at Bethlehem. It was a bit of a 
disappointment to him, and consequently to the reader 
as well. He tells us :— 


On the occasion of the Christmas /’/es I was invited by the 
late French Consul-General, M. Ledoulx, to accompany him to 
Bethlehem and pass the night at the Casa-Nova. While 
awaiting midnight, we had supper with the Rev. Father Didon, 
who, I recall, was fairly teeming with wit and wisdom. His 
arguments that night were in support of the Jews, in the 
persecution of whom all the races of the world seem to be 
united. This gifted Dominican contended with his usual 
eloquence that our religion is based upon the best features of 
ancient Judaism—that the first Christians were themselves Jews, 
that Jews were the pillars of the early church, and that, finally, 
we owe to them the very foundations of our cathedrals. Con- 
vinced by the logic and silenced by the eloquence of his intelli- 
gent arguments, we now awaited the beginning of the cere- 
monies. 


The reverend father’s later utterances anent the 
Dreyfus case suggest that he has seriously backslidden 
since. M. Tissot found the atmosphere of the church 
growing denser and hotter from the furnace of burning 
tapers, and was much struck with the way the friars 
literally lashed the chattering women into silence with 
their girdles. Father Didon celebrated Mass at the 
Altar of the Manger. Says the painter :— 


Accompanying him, I followed, as best I could, the holy rites 
held on that sacred spot, for I was greatly incommoded by the 
dense crowd which thronged the narrow sanctuary... . 
When, at last, overcome with emotion and fatigue, I regained 
my cell, I solemnly vowed that I should never again run the 
risk of being literally ground to powder in that veritable mill of 
public prayers and ceremonies, which, instead of promoting the 
devout concentration of spirit which one has come so far to find, 
has quite the opposite effect. The following year, having these 
experiences fresh in mind, I gladly left the crowd to its churches, 
its processions, and its services. 

There had been a snowfall during the day, and the ground 
glistened white beneath a brilliant moon as I directed my steps 
toward the newly established convent of the sisters of Marie 
réparatrice, near Birket-Mamilla. I was certainly amply 
repaid for my trouble, for I there listened to the most eloquent 
and touching sermon it has ever been my good fortune to 
hear. 


It was addressed only to a dozen or so sisters and 
one solitary layman. M. Tissot concludes with the 
remark ;— 


Need. I say more, or is it already appreciated—the vast differ- 
ence between such exquisite religious calm and that absolute 
annihilation of it which obtains in churches on crowded féte- 
days? Of how much more moment is it to wander alone in the 
pure air on the heights about Jerusalem, where quiet contem- 
plation is at once more possible and more profitable ! 
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STEVENSON AT PLAY. 
TIN SOLDIERS’ CAMPAIGNS AT Davos. 

WHEN Robert Louis Stevenson was laid up as an 
invalid at Davos many years ago, he found a famous 
source of amusement and interest in games of mimic war, 
which he played on an attic floor and recorded in war- 
correspondence in his note-book. The story is told, and 
the notes are published, by Scribner's Magazine for 
December. Stevenson’s notes are preceded by an intro- 
duction written by Lloyd Osbourne. 

It would seem that Stevenson elaborated the game, 
which in its elementary form is familiar to all our chil- 
dren, to an extent which made it a veritable intellectual 
treat. In the interest of the innumerable youngsters 
who, probably to the number of millions, are playing at 
this moment, all round the world, in more or less simple 
fashion, the same kind of war game, I quote Mr. 
Osbourne’s account of the way in which Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son elaborated the game :— 

+ This gam2 of tin soldiers, an intricate ‘‘ kriegspiel,” involving 
rules innumerable, prolonged arithmetical calculations, constant 
measuring with foot-rules, and the throwing of dice, sprang 
from the humblest beginnings—a row of soldiers on either side 
and a deadly marble. From such a start it grew in size and 
complexity until it became mimic war indeed, modelled closely 
upon real conditions and actual warfare, requiring, on Mr. 
Stevenson’s part, the use of text-books and long conversations 
with military invalids; on mine, all the pocket-money derived 
from my publishing ventures as well as a considerable part of 
my printing stock-in-trade. 

THE SEAT OF WAR: THE ATTIC FLOOR. 

The abiding spirit of the child in Stevenson was seldom shown 
in more lively fashion than during those days of exile at Davos, 
where he brought a boy’s eagerness, a man’s intellect, a novelist’s 
imagination, into the varied busiressof my holiday hours ; the print- 
ing press, the toy theatre, the tin soldiers, all engaged his attention. 
Of these, however, the tin soldiers most took his fancy ; and th 
war game was constantly improved and elaborated, until from a 
few hours a ‘‘war” took weeks to play, and the critical 
operations in the attic monopolised half our thoughts. This 
attic was a most chilly and dismal spot, reached by a crazy 
ladder, and unlit save for a single frosted window ; so low at 
the eaves and so dark that we could seldom stand upright, nor 
see without a candle. Upon the attic floor a map was roughly 
drawn in chalks of different colours, with mountains, rivers, 
towns, bridges, and roads of two classes. Here we would play 
by the hour, with tingling fingers and stiffening knees, and an 
intentness, zest, and excitement that I shall never forget. The 
mimic battalions marched and counter-marched, changed by 
measured evolutions from column formation into line, with 
cavalry screens in front and massed supports behind, in the 
most approved military fashion of to-day. It was war in 
miniature, even to the making and destruction of bridges, the 
intrenching of camps, good and bad weather, with corresponding 
influence on the roads, siege and horse artillery proportionately 
slow, as compared to the speed of unimpeded foot and propor- 
tionately expensive in the up-keep; and an exacting com- 
missariat added to the last touch of verisimilitude. Four men 
formed the regiment or unit, and our shots were in proportion 
to our units and amount of ammunition. The troops carried 
carts of printers’ ‘‘ems”—twenty ‘‘ ems” to each cart—and for 
every shot taken an ‘‘em” had to be paid into the base, from 
which fresh supplies could be slowly drawn in empty carts 
returned for the purpose. As a large army often contained 
thirty regiments, consuming a cart and a half of ammunition in 
every engagement (not to speak of the heavy additional expense 
of artillery), it will be seen what an important part the 
cominissariat played in the game, and how vital to success 
became the line of communication to the rear. A single cavalry 
brigade, if bold and lucky enough, could break the line at the 
weakest link, and by cutting off the sustenance of a vast army 
cou'd force it to fall back in the full tide of sucecss. A well- 
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devised flank attack, the plucky destruction of a bridge, or the 
stubborn defence of a town, might each become a factor jp 
changing the face of the war and materially alter the cours: of 
campaigns. 

A BAFFLED INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

It must not be supposed that the enemy ever knew your 
precis: strength, or that it could divine your intentions by 
the simple expedient of looking at your side of the attic 
and counting your regiments. Numerous numbered cards 
dotted the country wherever the eye might fall; one, 
perhaps, representing a whole army with supports, another a 
solitary horseman dragging some ammunition, another nothing 
but a dummy that might paralyse the efforts of a corps, 
and overawe it into a ruinous inactivity. To uncover thes: 
cards and unmask the forces for which they stood was the duty 
of the cavalry vedettes, whose movements were governed by an 
elaborate and most vexatious set of rules. It was necessary to 
feel your way amongst these alarming pasteboards to obtain ax, 
inkling of your opponent’s plans, and the first dozen moves were 
often spent in little less. But even if you were befriended by the 
dice and your cavalry broke the enemy’s screen and uncovered 
his front, you would learn nothing more than could reasonably 
be gleaned with a field-glass. The only result of a daring and 
costly activity might be such meagre news as ‘‘the road is 
blocked with artillery and infantry in column,” or ‘you can 
perceive light horse-artillery strongly supported.” It was only 
when the enemy began to take his shots that you would begin 
to learn the number of his regiments, and even then he often 
fired less than his entitled share in order to maintain the 
mystery of his strength. 

TRATEGY v7. MARKSMANSHIP. 


If the game possessed a weakness, it was the unshaken courage 
of our troops, who faced the most terrific odds and endured 
defeat upon defeat with an intrepidity rarely seen on the 
actual field. An attempt was made to correct this with the 
dice, but the innovation was so heart-breaking to the loser, and 
so perpetual a menace to the best-laid plans, that it had 
perforce to be given up. There was another defect in our 
‘* kriegspiel” : I was so much the better shot that my marks- 
manship often frustrated the most admirable strategy and the 
most elaborate of military schemes. It was in vain that we—or 
rather my opponent—wrestled with the difficulty and tried to find 
a substitute for the deadly and decimating pop-gun. It was all 
of no use. Whatever the missile—sleeve-link, marble or button, 
I was invariably the better shot. 

Another improvement that was tried and soon again given up 
was an effort to match the sickness of actual war. Certain 
zones were set apart as unwholesome, especially those near great 
rivers and lakes, and troops unfortunate enoygh to find 
themselves in these miasmic plains had to undergo the ordeab 
of the dice-box. Swiss or Guards, musicians, Arabs, chubby 
cavalrymen or thin, all had to pay Death’s toll in a new and 
frightful form. But we rather overdid the miasma, so it was 
abolished by mutual consent. 

The war which forms the subject of the present paper was 
unusual in no respect sav® that its operations were chronicled 
from day to day in a public press of Stevenson’s imagination, 
and reported by daring correspondents on the field. 





“THE Madness of Mr. Kipling” is the somewhat 
horrifying heading of a criticism “by an admirer” in 
Macmillan’s for December. The “madness” is a very 
harmless mania after all. “ With the desire to know all 
about everything goes a desire to be able to call every- 
thing by its right name, and this has bred a kind of 
collector’s mania, a craving for strange words. If 
Mr. Kipling discovers a new term—a technical term for 
choice, but any flower of American slang will do nearly 
as well—he is as happy as an entomologist with a new 
beetle, and as anxious to produce it.” “ This pedantry 
of technical terms seems to grow on him, and the craze 
for symbolism.” 
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MR. EDMUND GOSSE IN NORWAY. ' 
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“Norway Revisited” is the title of a very pleasing 
travel-paper by Mr. Edmund Gosse in the November 
number of the North American Review. The writer says 
he saw Norway often in his early youth, but since 1872 
he had not set foot on its shores until this year. He 
compares the country then and now. The first impression 
isthat there is no change. He grants that no country in 
Europe has altered less. Yet there are changes. The 
inns in the towns are as far from fair and clean as they 
were :— 

But inside the country there have sprung up in these last years 
aprofusion of the most delightful little Alpine hotels—bright, 
deerful, exquisitely clean—which form a distinct new feature of 
Norway. . . . No country is better provided with summer hotels, 
with which I have but one fault to find, namely, that they are 
slight and their walls so thin that they rattle like an empty 
hird-cage if anyone moves heavily or talks loudly. 


Odda in 1872 was a village without so much as a 
fodging-house. Now it is the Zermatt of Norway and 
boasts five or six large hotels. 

A CONTRAST TO SWITZERLAND. 

One healthy sign of national progress is noted by Mr. 

Gosse :—- 
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No feature surprised me more this year than to see what a very 
ige number of Norwegians now travel for pleasure in their own 
country. This was quite rare a quarter Fa century ago. In 
most of the places I stopped at this year the Norwegians formed 
the majority of the guests, the Germans taking the second place, 
followed, at a long interval, by the English, Americans, Dutch 
aad French. The interest of the Norwegians in their own 
landscape is growing every year, and is a very pleasing circum- 
stance. It may be the saving of Norway from that desperate 
savility of Switzerland, where the whole country seems spread, 
like a prepared meal, before the awaited foreigner ; and where 
the obsequious native has the air of saying: ‘* What they all 
ome for, I have not the least idea ; but they come, and their 
noney goes into my pockets.” 


THE MOST DEMOCRATIC POPULATION IN EUROPE— 


The writer remarks on the readiness with which the 
Norwegian talks of his politics. The tension with Sweden 
tame nearly to snapping point in 1884 and in 1895, when 
vil war was nearer than the rest of Europe supposed. 
ince then “ Norway is beginning to forget.” There is 
ss desire for a republic. “ This spring of 1898 has given 
miversal suffrage to Norway, and that has pleased and 
cmtented what is unquestionably the most democratic 
pulation in Europe.” 

0 this characteristic Mr. Gosse refers the unblush- 
ng freedom of speech allowed to recent Norwegian 
fers :— 


The tendency among the youngest writers is, so far as I can 
judge, rather too cosmopolitan for home consumption. The 
tiversal tolerance which is part and parcel of the democratic 
tmper of Norway allows its young authors, male and female, 
hsurprising license ; and with these Northern writers particu- 
arly, the literature of indulgence is the literature of disease and 
horror. What the French say with a certain grace, the youngest 
Norse novelists like to say without any attempt at amenity or 
tticence. 
—AND THE MOST GENERALLY EDUCATED. 


=. Gosse speaks highly of the general culture of the 

‘Op: e = 

There is perhaps no country in the world where a general 
lellectual interest is so widely diffused as in Norway. I am 
lined to think that the influence of the /o/keskoler has much 

bdo with the high level of knowledge in the present genera- 
m, The acquaintance of the peasants with their earlier native 
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literature is sometimes startlingly extensive. The nativnal feel- 
ing for music is akin to the national passion for poztry. The 
festival at Bergen this summer, under the presidency of Grieg, 
gave a stimulus to musical art which will be felt throughout the 
country. The fiddle is still the Norseman’s instrument of predi- 
lection, and competitions keep alive the native skill. 

Mr. Gosse finds “one of the most characteristic and 
most charming incidents in rural Norwegian life” is still 
as ever “to go to church on Sunday in a boat,” even 
though the sermons are fifty minutes long and the service 
lasts four hours! He speaks with a glow of admiration 
of Réldal, a district once the refuge of thieves and 
desperadoes, now reclaimed for civilisation by the road- 
making engineer. 

ae ee 


‘JOHN THE BAPTIST” ON THE STAGE. 


HERMANN SUDERMANN is the subject of a critical 
appreciation by Mr. Benjamin W. Wells in the November 
Forum. “Hauptmann and Sudermann are, he declares, 
the two unquestioned chiefs among the imaginative 
writers of modern Germany. Hauptmann is better 
known in America ; but “in technic and in the mastery 
and resources of his art, Sudermann is certainly the 
superior.” After tracing the evolution of his genius as 
novelist and playwright, Mr. Wells gives this estimate of 
his “John the Baptist” which the Prussian censor pro- 
hibited and the Kaiser allowed, the latter pronouncing it 
“a devoutly sublime work ” :— , 


The play suffers also from a straining for spectacular effect, 
but most of all, perhaps, because the Baptist is here presented 
as so ineffectual as to provoke impatience. 

THE BAPTIS£ IN DOUBT. 


While John was preaching by the Jordan, he tells us in the 
first act, his soul was devoured by doubt. The old order was 
changing—of that he was sure. But whether the mail-clad 
Messias would right it with his flaming sword, he was no longer 
certain ; and his agitated soul reflected the nervous expectation 
about him. Even the success of his own preaching troubled 
him ; and this interior doubt paralysed his will, although he 
tells us that at the baptism of Jesus his soul had become calm. 
In the desert he had preached with fanaticism ; before Herod, 
parading impudently with Herodias, his uplifted arm sinks at 
the memory of the gospel of love that he has overheard in the 
mouth of a chance Nazarene. He had been a sombre fanatic, a 
revolutionary leader, with an ideal too visionary and austere for 
realisation. But the change in his anticipations from the bloody 
Messias to the Prince of Peace is brought about most undramatic- 
ally, not by acts, but by tedious palaverings and reflections ; and 
it is the caprice of the poet, rather than anything in tragic 
necessity, that brings John to mental clearness at last. 


MADE LOVE TO BY HERODIAS. 


The spectator is beguiled into following this pyschic develop- 
ment by a romantic and sensational linking of the fortunes 
of the Baptist to those of Herodias and Salome, with which, 
however, the self-revelation of John’s soul is very loosely 
connected. To Herod, John seems a harmless idealist. Herodias 
thinks his adhesion would be helpful to her political schemes, 
and feigns affection for him; while Salome is, much like 
Felicitas, a self-conscious, calculating coquette, thoroughly 
modern, and seeking in the love of the Baptist the joy of novel 
sensation. 

These two * black-haired beasts,” as a German critic un- 
gallantly calls them, are more attractive to Sudermann and to 
us than they were to the Baptist, whose more than human virtue 
sets off in effective contrast the moral rottenness of the court, as 
his rags do the splendour of the palace. There is effective 
antithesis also between social ranks, as in ‘*‘ Honour,” and in 
the minor characters between the dawning Christian faith and 
the outworn, wearied scepticism, or, as in the feast and dance at 
the close, between tragic purification and a swinish hedonism. 
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A LOVER OF THE ARTS, 
THE LATE MR. GLEESON WHITE. 


In the November number of the Artist is issued a 
supplement, “In Memoriam: Gleeson White.” The 
writer says :— 

Born in 1851, at every disadvantage of circumstance, Gleeson 
White having once, through the kindly encouragement of a 
chance acquaintance, found his wings, won quickly for himself a 
position which was less an influence than a law, in the younger 
art thought of the day. 

He was gifted with an instinct alm)st startling in what would 
interest others ; indeed, he often shaped and defined for others 
interests of which they were scarcely conscious themselves. 

In nothing that he put his hand to was he superficial. He 
knew more of painting, poetry, and music than most professors ; 
more of printing than any save two or three living printers ; 
more of designing than a whole school of designers. He had 
the rare perseverance that gets to the bottom of everything. 
He went to the glass-makers or iron-workers to learn their 
methods. 

But in one province he was absolutely alone. No man living 
approached him in knowledge of the black-and-white drawing 
of the ‘‘ sixties.” 


Mr. Gleeson White was the founder and first editor of 
the Studio, and his many contributions on art subjects to 
periodicals, etc., make a considerable bibliography. In 
addition, he found time to write and edit a number of 
books on topics connected with art, design, book-covers, 
etc. ; and last though not least, he recognised clever work 
with an instinct that was always right, and it is said he 
launched more painters and littérateurs than almost any 
other man of our time has done. 

Yet he was never satisfied with himself. The following 
Jines were from his own pen :— 

From the first plateau do not downward peer 
To note with pride its height ; but persevere ; 
For from the peak itself, this noble place, 
Part of the dead level will appear. 


BOOKPLATES. 


Mr. White’s versatile pen was traceable last month in 
the Pall Mall Magazine in an appreciation of Mr. 
Frederick Sandys, and this month again we have several 
articles by him. In the Art Journal it is an article on 
Saltaire and its manufactures of woollen stuffs, while in 
the Magazine of Art it is an appreciative notice of the 
etchings of Herr Max Klinger. 
e¢ Another important contribution is the article on British 
Bookplates in the extra Winter Number of the Studio. 
Under the title of “Modern Bookplates and Their 
Designers,” the Winter Number gives us a series of 
interesting articles on British, French, American, German, 
Austrian, and Belgian bookplates, with illustrations of a 
number of designs. Mr. Gleeson White, who writes on 
the subject in a sensible manner, regrets that the term 
“book-label” has not been adopted instead of “ ex-libris ” 
or “bookplate.” He discusses the bookplate solely as a 
specimen of design, but insists that to be a good design 
“it must also fulfil loyally the purpose for which it is 
called into being ” :— 

Among its essentials are, first, that it bears legibly the name, 
or at least the monogram, of its owner (that is, of course, 
assuming it is a non-heraldic plate). It need not bz (but too 
often is) a sort of pictorial summary of its owner’s pursuits and 
fads. In short, it seems that the one personal taste which is 
not incongruous when expressed on a bookplate is its owner’s 
taste in books. 

It is strange to find that collectors, as a rule—cven cultured 
p2ople—are unconcerned with the artistic reticonc: of the book- 
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plate. 
technique and hackneyed imagery find favour in their eyes. 
The’ size of the bookplate (it is nearly always far too large 
should be considered, its mottoes (if any) duly weighed, th 
uestion of “colour” versus ‘‘ black and white” presente 
judicially, the necessity for the very existence of a bookplate (by 
no means a proved case) argued without bias in its favour. 


A monthly publication, Zx-Zzbris, it may be added, is 
entirely devoted to this interesting subject. 


OO 


ODD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
THE OTTERS’ TOBOGGANING. 


Mr. CoRNISH in Cornhill, writing on London’s Fur 
Store, gives some amusing particulars of the creatures 
who yield the fur. Here is one :— 

The otters are most. engaging animals, and replace the 
strenuous industry of the beaver by an abounding gaiety which 
nothing can restrain.. A recent record of trapping in the 
North- West showed how otters are caught in the winter. They 
have a way of making slides down the snow-covered banks into 
the water, and playing at the truly national Canadian game of 
toboggan, using their own backs as toboggans. ‘The slide ends 
in the water, and here the trapper sets his gin, not at the 
bottom of the slide, where the otter arrives tail-first with a 
splash, but with a cold-blooded ingenuity, just a little further 
cn, so as to catch the poor beast’s foot when he is on his legs 
again and running back to have another slide. 


DISCIPLINE AND PLUM PUDDING. 


The Rev. E. J. Hardy, chapiain to H, M. Forces, writes 
in Cassel?s on “Christmas in the Army,” and bears pleasing 
witness to the growth of temperance among the soldiers. 
The officers of the fourth battalion of the Rifle Brigade 
played father and brother so well to their men, never 
leaving them during the Christmas time, that drunken- 
ness and gluttony were quite abolished. He tells this 
story :— 

No matter of what the dinner consists, it is always accompanied 
by.many large bottles of pickles. Iam not at all sure that they 
are never eaten with the plum-puddings! Talking of plun- 
pudding reminds me ofan old soldier, in the days when we had 
old soldiers. 
discipline, and one Christmas, as he was carrying a plum-pudding 
out of the cook-house, someone in joke called out from behind, 
‘* Attention!” Down went the soldier’s arms by his side, and 
down went the pudding. 


A SNOB WELL: SNUBBED. 


Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson writing in Casse/7s on “ The 
Guards of Europe,” supplies many an interesting glimpse 
of the life of those army aristocracies. To illustrate the 
esprit de corps prevailing among the officers of the 
Prussian Guards, he tells this story :— 

A rich banker, who had bought his title of vox by som 
mzans or other, managed to squeeze his son into a regiment of 
the Guards. Once admitted, he was, of course, treated by the 
other officers as one of themselves. One day the banker gave a 
splendid dinner, to which he invited, through his son, all the 
officers of the regiment save cn2, a very nice fellow, who, 
however, was not noble, having no aristocratic vo’ prefixed to 
his name. All accepted their invitation, perfectly unconscious 
that one of their number had beens» badly treated, When, 
however, they took their seats at the table, the absence of their 
comrade was immediately noticed: .Som2 one remarked the fact 
to the host, who said in a loud voice, ‘‘ Ah, you see, we are 
going to be extre nous to-night, a really select party, you know.” 
‘Then we must not dis:urb you,” s1id the senior officer present, 
rising from his chair, and one after another the Guardsmen 
solemnly filed out of the room, thus amply avenging the slight 
to which an officer of their regiment had been subjected. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE November number is full of the then forthcoming 
elections and the issues at stake. There are two 
papers on the Nicaragua Canal. Professor Keasby 
admits that their new canal policy traverses the terms of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but goes on to say :— 

Judging from her attitude of generous approval, Great Britain 
is apparently willing to admit the justice of our present demands. 
On the other hand, England now finds herself beset along the 
line of her easterly advance by a strong coalition of continental 
Powers and would no doubt be glad of American support in 
maintaining and extending her prestige in this direction. The 
present situation thus contains elements of an international 
bargain—to be formally framed or tacitly understood as future 
cxpediency may decide—and a new line of demarcation might 
now be drawn between the Anglo-Saxon Powers, making the 
mother country practically invincible in the East and leaving 
the management of Western affairs in the able hands of her 
American descendants. : 

Let us live for the day at least, therefore, in the hope that the 
present wave of Anglo-American good feeling will result in 
some definite understanding whereby the United States, in 
return for adequate consideration in other quarters of the globe, 
shall be left free to build, own, and control the Nicaragua 
Canal. 

Dr. Shaw speaks very strongly in condemnation of the 
attempt to resuscitate the Panama scheme in public 
favour: “that scotched head,” he says, “is lifted to 
strike again.” 

THE ARMY AND NAVY Y.M.C.A, 

Dr. Shaw gives an account of the Army and Navy 
Y.M.C.A., which was promptly organised at the outbreak 
of the war, and in a few weeks had seventy tents erected 
wherever American troops were assembled. As a counter 
attraction to the canteen, these tents provided an unlimited 
supply of pure ice water, with oatmeal water also in the 
very hot days. The development of the navy makes it 
necessary that something of a systematic nature should 
now be done for the welfare of sailors in port. Dr. Shaw 
says ‘:— 

When, as at present, a number of Uncle Sam’s vessels are at 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the men are enjoying shore liberty, it 
is saddening to note the fact that there is not a decent sailors’ 
boarding-house or lodging-house to be found in all the Greater 
New York. 

The Y.M.C.A. has sent over to England to investigate 
and report upon Sailors’ Rests in that country, with a 
view to setting similar agencies on foot in American 
ports. The end of the war does not close the work of the 
Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., President McKinley himself 
urging the extension of its work to the Philippines and to 
the West Indies. 

The American Review of Reviews for December, in 
addition to the usual monthly written survey of the 
political events in the United States during the month of 
November, contains several articles of much more than 
local American interest. 

There are a couple of articles devoted to describing 
Tissot and his paintings of Jesus. There are two 
sketches of European Sovereigns recently deceased—the 
Empress of Austria and the Queen of Denmark. 

THE CHINESE EMPRESS A PROGRESSIVE ! 


Another article of more than usual interest is Mr. 
Curtis’s notes on recent events in China. Mr. Curtis 


writes very intelligently concerning the Dowager Empress 
Queen Tisni. He says that she was the daughter of a 
Manchu soldier who was a Governor in a minor city, 
where Li Hung Chang was born. He died at his post, 
and was so poor that his daughter, the present Empress, 
was compelled to borrow money to pay the expense of 
taking his body back to Pekin. Mr. Curtis says that 
from the Chinese standpoint the Empress is Liberal and 
Progressive. She does not lack intelligence, but she is 
so ignorant that she cannot grasp any foreign ideas. 
When she sees something good she wants it. She is very 
fond of Swiss musical boxes, and at one time used to 
spend hours in riding backwards and forwards on a toy 
railway track of two miles long. Mr. Curtis thinks that 
the course by which the Empress revoked the Radical 
edict of the Emperor was the best thing that could have 
happened to China. 

The most conspicuous man in the new Ministry is Jung 
Lu, who was a distinguished soldier. He has surrounded 
himself with Manchus of his own race, of high character 
and recognised ability, but of Conservative tendencies and 
old-fashioned ideas. They are gradually restoring the 
Government to its former condition ; but although they 
have revoked many of the Radical laws of the young 
Emperor, they have not interfered with the establish- 
ment of schools, and permit the construction of railroads. 


——_+e— 


AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE chief feature of the October number is a character 
sketch of the late Honourable J. T. Byrnes, Premier of 
Queensland, by Mr. J. J. Kingsbury. He was of Irish 
parentage ; his mother was a widow, and in his earliest 
years he had to assist in supporting his family. He passed 
from the elementary school, by means ofa scholarship, to 
the Brisbane Grammar School, and thence by a scholar- 
ship to the Melbourne University. In the first year he 
practised as a barrister he made an income of over 
twelve hundred pounds; when thirty years old he 
was Solicitor-General, under Sir Samuel Griffiths ; 
and, in July of this year, Premier. He died through 
failure of the heart’s action, following on pneumonia. 
He is described as a strong Home Ruler, but at 
the same time a_ supporter of a closer bond 
between the English-speaking peoples. “He was ‘a 
deeply religious man, and one with a keen love of 
justice.” The Earl of Kilmorey gives a sketch of the 
proposed harbour and graving-dock at Largs Bay. The 
scheme which is now before the South Australian legisla- 
ture is for the establishment of a naval dockyard and 
coaling-station, covering an area of 1730 acres, of which 
800 acres will have a uniform depth of at least 20 feet. 
The commercial basins will be 2,000 feet by 200 feet. 
The graving-docks are large enough to dock the largest 
vessels afloat : 750 feet by 80 feet. It is expected that 
the works will be completed within five years. Mr. 
Fitchett is satisfied that the prospects of federation con- 
tinue bright. The exploits of “ De Rougemont ” evidently 
create great merriment in Australia. His real achieve- 
ments in hoaxing the British public and the British 
Association are said to surpass in marvel any of his 
alleged adventures. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THERE is not much distinction about the Vineleenth 
Century for December. Perhaps the most noticeable 
paper is Canon Barnett’s plea for cathedral reform, which, 
with the inevitable Egyptian articles, claims separate 
treatment. 

WHICH WAR CLAIMS MOST CREDIT? 

Our two latest wars come up for a study in comparative 
glory—if the phrase may be tolerated—in two articles. 
Mr. L. Oppenheim, newspaper correspondent in both cam- 
paigns, contrasts the Tirah and Khartoum expeditions. 
He feels that interest and credit have scarcely been fairly 
apportioned. He points out that in the Soudan the 
fighting lasted only two and a half hours, in Tirah it 
never ceased day or night for two and a half months. 
In the Soudan every preparation could be made and was 
made. In Tirah everything had to be done in a hurry, 
with inferior transport and equipment. The great water- 
way of the Nile, protected on both sides by the desert 
and ascended in comfortable barges, offered access which 
was ease itself compared with the Indian hills, and the 
march over the flat desert was play to the mountaineering 
scramble. The Khalifa came on in the open. The Afridi 
mostly couched unseen. The frontier army had the 
infinitely more arduous task. Major-General Maurice, 
resenting the disparagement which has been cast upon 
the victory at Omdurman, magnifies the perils of the 
fight. The chief danger was a night attack. To avoid 
this the Sirdar hurried on his advance by five days that 
he might have the help of the full moon ; but even so 
there were dark hours before the dawn, which might have 
enabled the Khalifa to wipe out the British army. This 
deadly peril the Sirdar only averted by conveying to the 
Khalifa “the false impression ” that the British designed 
a night attack on Omdurman. 

JOHN BULL A DISOBLIGING TRADESMAN, 

“ Neglecting our Customers ” is the title of a paper in 
which Miss Agnes Lambert rubs well home the charges 
of the Consular Report on British trade methods. She 
lays stress on our indisposition to oblige ; we are slow to 
humour foreign whims, to provide cheaper goods, to 
translate our catalogues into foreign languages, our prices 
and measures into foreign equivalents, to pack goods 
carefully, to state precisely the inclusive terms at which 
goods can be delivered, to send English agents who know 
the language, etc., etc. A Naples report puts a difficulty 
which individual enterprise cannot of itself overcome :— 

It does seem absurd that the first commercial nation in the 
world should mzasure their horses by hands and their dogs by 
inches, their cloth by ells and their calico by yards ; that such 
impossible numbers should come into their square measure 
as 30} and 4840, and in their measure of solidity as 1728. 

It is pleasant to hear from our Consul at Kertch :— 

People at home do not sufficiently realise the fact that 
British goods enjoy an unrivalled prestige in Russia. In most 
remote villages no more flattering epithet than ‘‘ English ” can 
be applied to any manufactured article. Personally our fellow- 
countrymen are far more popular than any other foreigners, and 
inspire more confidence. 

Yet we refuse to avail ourselves of this prepossession in 
the way of direct dealing by Russian-speaking English- 
men. The writer urges Pitt’s motto, “ British policy is 
British trade.” 

ROMAN VERSUS ANGLICAN. 

“ Does the Church of England Teach Anything ?” is the 
provocative title of a clever piece of polemic in the 
Catholic interest by Mr. W. H. Mallock. He at first 
essays to find the common denominator of Anglican 
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teaching,’ broad, low, and high ; and produces a 
necessarily attenuated and impalpable series of pro- 

sitions. Then he asks Dean Farrar, whose book on 
‘the Bible” he is reviewing, for the authority with which 
this teaching is supposed to be given, and with which the 
Bible itself has its varying value assigned to it. He finds 
three authorities given by the Desn—the Catholic 
creeds ; the co-ordinate help of the Holy Spirit in the 
study of Scripture; and “the general consensus of 
Christians.” This last is set up as controlling the other 
two; and Mr. Mallock argues that this “general con- 
sensus ” without Papal infallibility to give it fixity and 
sure development sinks. into atomism or nothingness. 
He is cruel enough to say “it would be difficult to 
imagine a better guide to Rome than this treatise of 
Dean Farrar.” 


LONDON’S RIVAL WATER SCHEMES. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre discusses the question of the 
London Water Supply. He quotes the estimates of 1892 
Commission that the population of London in 1931 would 
be 11,191,000, which at 35 gallons a day per head would 
then require a daily supply of 415,200,000 gallons. The 
companies now put the figure at 554,507,000 gallons. 
Sir A. Binnie reckons that the companies’ Staines reservoir 
scheme would, to provide the additional 300,000,000 
gallons daily, involve an outlay of £15,589,000, but would 
not serve for more than a few years for the growing 
population. Of the County Council scheme, “ Sir Alexander 
Binnie has shown by careful estimates that the scheme of 
acquiring a supply of 200 million gallons a‘day from Wales 
will cost £16,596,000. This can be carried out by instal- 
ments of which the first, of 120 million gallons, will cost 
£ 10,034,000.” Mr. Lefevre holds that the Wales scheme 
must be pushed forward as soon as possible, and the 
companies’ interest taken over by the Council. He 
says :— 

The total actual capital of the companies raised and expended 
on the works has been about £16,000,000, of which about 
£10,000,000 was raised as share capital, and £6,000,000 by 
debentures and preference shares with a fixed rate of interest. 
The market value of the shares at the Stock Exchange prices 
was a few months ago £30,883,000, and of the debenture 
stock and preference shares, 48,730,000, making a total of 
£ 39,613,000. 

He objects to London ratepayers being condemned to 
pay this swollen amount,—three times the original cost, 
and points out several considerations —notably the 
colossal expenditure to be faced by the companies did 
they retain ownership—which should effect a great reduc- 
tion in the purchase-money. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONS OF OXFORD, 


Mrs. M. L. Woods gives a sparkling account of French 
views of Oxford. She quotes “birds of passage” from 
France first, and says they are greatly impressed with the 
dignity of her palaces and the almost Hellenic joyousness 
of her out-of-door life, but are perfectly convinced that of 
education there is none. Yet they all admire the disci- 
pline which takes the place of the unbounded freedom of 
the Continental student. Then she goes on to cite the 
opinions of M. Jacques Bardoux, who spent some months 
in Oxford. He is much impressed with the space and 
beauty of the students’ surroundings, and with their zest 
for athletics. But he is most struck by the zeal for social 
problems and social settlements. He does not think 
highly of the oratorical power of the Union or the jro- 
fessors. Mrs. Wood suggests a revival of the old 
intercommunion between foreign and English universities. 
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i OTHER ARTICLES. 
'The Moulvie Rafitiddin Ahmad pleads the cause of the 
yoposed Moslem University in India, which he predicts 
il be an important reinforcement to Moslem loyalty 
roughout the Empire. Francis Count Liitzow describes 
te national revival of Bohemia which he expects will 
vain become a Slav country. Mr. J. Horace Round 
lies to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s criticisms of micro- 
opic research, and declares that the eminent positivist 
but fighting phantoms of his own creation. Mrs. 
ercy Leake describes a working-girls’ lodging-house and 
ives many touching glimpses of the humanising effect of 
ematron’s common-sense and sympathy. 
—_o0—— 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
THE December Fortnightly Review is an admirable 
ymber. It contains many articles of first-class import- 
nce, four of which have been quoted elsewhere. 
THE PROBABLE UNIFIER OF THE SERB RACE. 

Mr. J. D. Bourchier writes from personal knowledge on 
fontenegro and her prince. He dismisses the idea of a 
balkan League as impracticable, and of a Southern Slav 
‘onfederacy as a chimera. He insists that “ the first 

iration of the Serb race must be for unity. Once 
nited it may advance to the fulfilment of its mission.” 
hat mission he takes to be “the formation of a compact 
omogeneous State, which may eventually include within 
s borders the greater part, if not the whole, of the Serb 
leme or tribe.” This would involve the break-up of the 
absburg empire and the disappearance of one of the 
wal Serb dynasties. “This much at least is certain,” 
ays Mr. Bourchier ; “ if the union of the Serb race is to 
ake place in our time, it will be realised under one man 

he present ruler of Montenegro.” 

THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. 

Miss Ethel R. Faraday, M.A., presents for discussion 
‘some economic aspects of the Imperial idea.” The 
Mercantile System was, she points out, “the economic 
ounterpart of the New Monarchy and the triumph of the 
htional idea. Free Trade and /aissez faire were closely 
onnected with the French Revolution and subsequent 
iberalism. Modern economics are now under the 
fluence of the two distinct tendencies, the cosmopolitan 
pnd the nationalist ; and tend towards a blend or com- 
omise of these antagonistic principles. “The ideal of 
mperial administration is the practical expression of the 
modern economic theories of relativity and development, 
nnd in fact of the historical method generally.” The 
british Empire is at present more important as an 
nomic than as a political organisation. Flaws in the 
‘orking of the Empire as an economic whole are acci- 
dental, not inherent :— 

For instance, the colonies have failed to afford a sufficient 
utlet for surplus population : they want only thos: classes of emi- 
ants that Great Britain is least able to spare, such as skilled 
artisans and domestic servants. If Imperial responsibilities 
were better understood in this country, the present system of 
popular education might be exchanged for one better adapted 
0 the satisfaction of the economic needs of the Empire. . 

he ultimate decision of all economic quesiions affecting the 
ptosperity of Great Britain and her colonics depends on the 

tence of an intelligent Imperial patriotism. 

A FRENCHMAN ON FRENCH COLONIAL IMPOTENCE. 
Atranslation is given of M. Gaston Donnet’s article 
m the French colonial craze which appeared in the 
Reue Bleue for September 24th. The author declares 
france right in her desire to possess a few colonies, but 
tong in her exaggerations of that desire which threatens 
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to become a chronic mania. England he depicts as an 
overweighted Hercules, “ weighed down by her plethora 
of health and riches .. . absorbed and paralysed by India, 
Canada, Australia, and the Transvaal,” unable to main- 
tain order in all parts of her Empire, and defenceless in 
a big colonial war. Of his own country he says :— 

In plain speaking, we desire to annex a good half of the 
African continent ; truly an ambitious scheme, and one into 
whose possible results, if effected, we have a right to inquire. ... 
Dare I venture to assert that in colonial matters we are merely 
amateurs, or to speak more correctly, incorrigible Utopians? ... 
We collect colonies as connoisseurs collect bric-a-brac or 
tapestry ! 

National vanity this unsparing critic alleges to be the 
only reason for this impotent mania. Of recent events 
he says :— 

We know that the country desires no further expeditions or 
conquests, and we dare not oppose her wish; still we hanker 
after part of the Nile in imitation of our great English neigh- 
bours. Accordingly, under pretext ‘‘of*making sure of our 
posts in the Congo region, established and organised by the 
Lieutenant-Governor,” we s2nd out Captain Marchand with 
directions to reach Fashoda; and in order to carry out the 
scheme, he is given a couple of batialions of Havassas and 
Gabonais, not sufficiently numerous to be considered an army, 
but too numerous to constitute a peaceful caravan. 

“A SHORT AND EASY METHOD” WITH TELEPHONES. 

Mr. A. H. Hastie writes on “ The Telephone Tangle 
and the Way to Untie It.” His proposals do not lack 
simplicity or directness. He urges :— 

(1) The Government must at once buy up the National Tele- 
phone Company at the prices indicated [about 7} millions ster- 
ling], and irrespective of other considerations they must and will 
make a further great profit on this transaction, because they have 
very valuable rights in regard to wayleaves which the National 
Telephone Company have not. 

(2) Having purchased the system, the whole country must be 
provided with telephones. This will not only give a much- 
needed impetus to some twenty-seven different trades, but will 
employ a vast amount of labour, and all to the profit of the 
State, so that the work cannot be done too quickly. 

(3) The opportunity might be taken of employing retired 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers, as and when new 
servants are required. 

He holds it is ridiculous to wait till 1911 in order to 
save a few millions, and argues that existing stock, how- 
ever watered, must be bought at present value plus 1o per 
cent. for compulsory purchase. He sees no need of reduc- 
tion of charges. He would like to see telephones and 
telegraphs under a special Department of State with a 
head chosen on practical not political grounds. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ The Centenary of Lithography ” is the title of a paper 
by J. and E. R. Pennell, the invention of the art dating 
from 1798. It is another of*the arts which we owe to the 
ingenuity of poverty. 

The unpublished portion of the Bishop of Killala’s 
diary during the siege of Killala in 1798 is given to the 
world by a descendant of the Bishop, St. George Stock. 
The Bishop bore witness that the Irish rebellion was 
“the offspring of poverty and opportunity.” Mr. Andrew 
Lang chats at length, amiably and critically, about Charles 
Dickens and his works. Mr. Herbert Bentwich describes 
the progress of* Zionism, and asks whether the Zionists 
are not to be “ our new Maccabaeans.” “A Student in 
Vedanta” inveighs against Dr. Crozier’s alleged dis- 
paragement of that venerable system, and expounds the 
difference between the Nameless Self which the Vedanta 
extols and the petty self with which Dr. Crozier is said to 
confound it. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE December number is distinctly sensational, with 
its anonymous alarmist articles at start and finish, and in 
the middle Mr. Bonsal’s realistic sketch of the horrors 
endured by the wounded in the Cuban War. Less lurid 
but more trenchant is. Lord Farrer’s statistical refutation 
of the cry that “trade follows the flag.” These papers 
have claimed separate notice. 

“PROM BREAKING HEADS TO COUNTING THEM.” 

Mr. E. Jenks lays down a theory of “the origin of 


political representation,” in which fact and conjecture are, 


somewhat indistinctly mingled :— 

The Roman could not grasp the idea of political representa- 
tion. ‘The peoples who have never been in contact with Rom: 
—the Slav peoples, for example—cannot grasp it. It is the 
discovery of the races which destroyed Roman civilisation, and 
yet were overcom2 by it—the conquerors and yet the children of 
Rome. 


The idea of vicarious liability—that a community, or 
even any chance member of it, must suffer penalty or 
make payment for the crime of any other of its members 
—is common to primitive peoples. The idea of agency 
is a device of the Roman law. The contact of these two 
simpler notions gave birth to the idea of political repre- 
sentation. In England the idea of agency was weak, 
and the strength of the Royal power would not brook 
mere delegates. It insisted on representatives “ having 
full and sufficient power” to bind by their action the 
communities they represented. Gradually representation 
became not an infliction, but a privilege, a franchise. 
Then the practical question arose: “ How was a com- 
munity, being divided in opinion, to choose its represent- 
atives? Choose it must, or the sheriff would settle the 
difficulty by coming to the shire or town moot, and 
snapping up the first two substantial knights or burgesses 
on whom he could lay hands.” 

To secure the unanimity once required, as even now in 
the case of the jury, the readiest process in old time was 
to wipe out one or other disputing party in a regular 
fight. The survivors were then unanimous. Then it was 
thought less disastrous simply to feign the battle, to 
count heads on both sides, and so estimate how many 
the survivors would likely be. So came in the rule of the 
majority. So arose the conception of numerical equality. 
“ The equality of man is not the cause but the result of 
the theory of the majority.” 


FACTS ABOUT BALLOON EXPERIENCE. 


Rev. John M. Bacon, whose skill as an aeronaut seems 
to make peculiarly his own the title of “ sky-pilot ” given 
by sailors to clergymen indiscriminately, contributes 
much interesting matter about “scientific ballooning.” He 
gives a vivid idea of “the great atmospheric ocean, its tides, 
its streams and torrents,” its layers of damp and dry air. 
He states that “sounds heard aloft lose reverberation.” 
The thunder is a “single bang.” The report of a gun is 
a single yelp. The eye gains what the ear loses in fulness 
of sensation :— 


‘The extraordinary brilliance and steadiness of celestial objects 
viewed by optical aid from a balloon 10,000 or 12,000 feet 
above sea level, must be seen to be realised. Indeed, from haif 
that height the full moon, regarded through an ordinary field- 
glass, becomes an object intolerable to gaze upon. . . . Much 
incongruity is found in the experiences of different individuals, 
To one, on ascending, the earth will seem to recede from 
beneath and hollow itself out, as it were, into a basin bounded 
only by the horizon. To another no optical illusion is noticeable, 
and the earth, from all considerable heights, will appear only as 
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a dead level. .. . The rawness of the evening is absent, and 
the night grows genial instead of chill. 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S ‘NOVEL. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll dilates on the significance of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Aylwin” in the most eulogistic 
vein and with a rare profusion of superlatives. The 
novel is declared to be a concrete expression of the 
author’s criticism of life and literature and also of his 
theory of the universe :— 

This theory I will venture to define as an optimistic con- 
fronting of the new cosmogony of growth on which the author 
has for long descanted. . . I take the significance of ‘* Aylwin” 
to be this—it teaches a profound moral lesson, not by dictation, 
but by dramatic and pictorial expression—the lesson that the 
heart through suffering sees where the intellect is blinded, 
What makes me think that this novel will be read when many 
fine novels of our time are forgotten is that next century the 
question here grappled with will be felt so vital as to swallow 
up all other questions. It is the question of man’s soul, the 
question between materialists and spiritualists, and it is answered 
in ‘‘ Aylwin” with the logic of the heart. In the true sense of 
the word, religion—deep, earnest religion—is the mainspring of 
** Aylwin.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Professor James Orr criticises the Archbishop’s Charge 
as an elaborate ignoratio elenchi, and pronounces the 
real dividing line to be not, as he thinks, between those 
theories which admit and those which deny a “ gift,” but 
between those which place the “ Presence” objectively 
in the material élements as the result of words of conse- 
cration, and those which make the “ gift,” “grace” or 
“ Presence” a spiritual blessing imparted inwardly to the 
soul of the recipient, and conditioned by faith. Captain 
G. H. Bretherton, D.S.O., gives a vivid picture of life in 
Gilgit near the Hindu Kush, and reports that “ the exten- 
sion of British influence to include these distant regions 
has been productive of nothing but good to the reople.” 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his paper on recent literature in 
France, pays his tribute to Mallarmé, and remarks on the 
very little place taken by poetry or history or biography, 
or in fact any serious imaginative or philosophical works, 
in what is now being read and written in Paris. 


—_+0— 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE December and Christmas number of the Pall 
Mall Magazine is opulent in illustration, black on white, 
and coloured. One of the most striking is the face of 
Christ on a Russian Icon. Gerard David’s “ Virgin and 
Child ” appears as frontispiece, published here for the first 
time. E. Nesbitt contributes stirring lines on “ The New 
Christmas,” with a well-drawn parallel between the family 
home and the English-speaking State :— 


Each scattered house of our Empire is strong as the world is 
wide 
To keep the foes of the English cut, and the Englis’ safe 
inside, 
thanks to “ The walls of steel that keep England safe 
and that keep the Nations out.” Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
supplies “some scraps of verse and prose by D. G. 
Rossetti.” Chief of these is a poem entitled “ Mater 
Pulchrae Delectionis” ( Mother of the Fair Delight”), 
which lovers of Rossetti’s muse will be glad tosee. There 
is an unpleasant parody on “ Uncle Ned,” designed in 
derision of Mrs. Stowe and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with 
a pen-and-ink caricature of Uncle Tom, who is repre- 
sented with a banjo. Mr. Wedmore contributes a sketch, 
with illustrations, of Méryon, the great French etcher. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
. THE December number presents an admirable survey 
of the life of the English-speaking world. Lord North- 
brook’s defence of the gold standard in India and the 
editor’s well-weighed tribute to Mr. W. P. Reeves, Agent- 
General for New Zealand, along with Rev. Gilbert Reid’s 
ethical estimate of the Chinese situation, and Mr, Cony- 
beare’s theory of Henry’s complicity in Esterhazy’s 
treason, have received special notice. 
LORD LISTER AND THE TORTURE OF BRUTES. 

The Hon. Stephen Coleridge challenges Lord Lister’s 
“anodyne to public conscience”—his statement that, 
as vivisectors now resort to anesthetics, the actual pain 
caused is “commonly of the most trifling description.” 
He quotes from the testimony of vivisectors themselves, 
published in medical journals, to the effect that “ chloro- 
form should not be administered during the periods of 
observation.” Mr. Coleridge says :— 

We have their own word for it that before they could begin 
their ‘‘observations” the effect of the chloroform must be 
allowed to pass off, and the animal must have nothing better 
to alleviate its agony as it lies with its throat cut and its bowels 
laid open than morphia. .. . Claude Bernard, one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, has laid it down that under morphia 
‘the animal remains sensitive; ... he feels the pain, but has 
lost the idea of self-defence.” 

In another case, “ curare, however, was used, which, as 
all the world knows, renders-the animal unable to move 
but leaves its sensation intact. Tennyson called it ‘the 
hellish oorali.”” Mr. Coleridge rightly -calls on -Lord 
Lister to modify or withdraw his statement. 

MORAL OF THE HOOLEY DISCLOSURES. 

Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield gives “a city view” of “the 
company scandal.” He denounces “the world of 
company promotion and trustmongering finance” as “a 
disgusting centre of corruption” and “a standing menace 
to commercial stability, as well as morality.” The 
Hooley scandals “are quite trifling compared with the 
iniquities of the trustee and executor group of trust 
companies which were so carefully hushed up five or six 
years ago owing to the number of eminent persons 
involved.” Above all things, “ your company promoter 
loves to pose as a patron of religion.” He supplies “ an 
evidence of social rottenness” which “ revolutionary 
agitators” will turn to account. As practicable but 
improbable remedies the writer suggests :-— 

Public opinion, as Lord Russell reminds us, must be roused. 
For this purpose, the subject must be ventilated in the Press and 
on the platform. The powerful interests opposed to reform 
must be fought with determination. The Stock Exchange must 
alter it? procedure; the Companies’ Acts need _revising— with 
discretion, lest honest enterprise be shackled. Most important 
of all, the criminal law should be strengthened, so that the baser 
sort of company-mongers, who now too often enjoy seats in 
Parliament or lucrative posts, may obtain entertainment more in 
accordance with their deserts at Her Majesty’s expense. Men 
who become involved in shady finance should be socially 
ostracised. 

OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The quietus to Bryanism, the opening up of Cuba, the 
absence of tariff agitation, are among the many things 
which lead Mr. Maurice Low to predict that the next few 
years have in store for the United States “ better mate- 
rial conditions, a greater volume of trade, more content- 
ment, than have been known for the past two decades.” 
He remarks with pleasure on the growth every year 
of the independent vote in American elections. This 


returned Roosevelt as Governor of New York State—the 
But Mr. 


post in the line of the presidential succession. 
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Low predicts Mr. McKinley’s renomination as Republican 
candidate for the supreme chair. He speaks in the 
highest terms of the impression produced in diplomatic 
circles in Washington by the new Secretary, Col. John 


Hay. Business men may be grateful for this word of 
warning :— 

Evidently the idea exists in England that when the Philip- 
pines pass under American control the existing Spanish Tariff 
will be abolished and the policy of the Open Door put into 
force. To save heart-burnings in the future Englishmen 
interested in the trade of the Philippines may as well dismiss 
that idea... . / Although England is expected to throw open the 
door to American commerce in China, Englishmen need not 
expect a reciprocal policy in the Philippines. 

KRUGERISM INEVITABLY EVANESCENT. 

“A Recent Glimpse of South Africa,” by the Right Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, gives a cheery picture of Bulawayo. 
“Villa residences, well-built and neatly planted, have 
already sprung up round the town, while shops of all sorts 
meet the wants and even the whims of its inhabitants. 
The men and also the few women are full of energy, hope 
and confidence.” Of the Transvaal autocrat he says :— 

He occupies a very special position; he is the Grand Old 
Man of South Africa. Hie has won his great influence by very 
dexterous management, aided by marvellous good luck and by 
the numerous mistakes of his opponents. There are many of 
his race both in the Transvaal and in the rest of South Africa 
who would support him and resent any interference with him 
even though they acknowledge that he is bigoted and wrong. 
It will not be the same in the case of any successor. He will 
have to stand on his merits ‘and the strength of his case, not 
merely on slowly acquired prestige. To wait, therefore, 
patiently until another man steps into the Presidential chair is 
all that a wise man can counsel for the present. That time 
cannot in the nature of things be far distant. 

BEAUTY A NECESSITY IN THE BOARD SCHOOL. 

Miss Catherine Dodd furnishes an interesting study 
of town and country children, and shows how painfully 
little acquaintance Board School children in the towns 
have of natural objects. With much force she insists 
that— 

The great problem for the town schools to solve is how to 
surround the children with beau“ful things, in order to compen- 
sate, in some measure, for his loss of the first-hand acquaintance 
with nature. ... The school which aims at developing the 
whole nature of the child must appeal to his sense of beauty. 
The interior of the building should be beautiful, the colouring 
harmonious, the pictures good, and the flowers carefully tended. 
No inharmonious details, such as untidy maps hanging on the 
walls, or bad and crude pictures, should be permitted to pervert 
the child’s taste. The school music should be of the best 
quality, and the songs simple. . . . The literature and poetry 
should be of the best. Above all, regular excursions into the 
country all through the spring, summer, and autumn should be a 
part of the ordinary instruction in every town school. 


oar eed ore 


A Memorial of a Great Life. 


For a cheap, timely Christmas present of permanent 
value and of present day interest our readers may be 
safely recommended to obtain the half-crown volume 
containing our two publications upon Gladstone, issued 
during the present year. The volume is a unique 
memento of the most remarkable English statesman of 
our time. The second part, which contains nearly two 
hundred cartoons illustrating every event of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life and varied career, supplies a great fund of 
interest and amusement by reviving many memories of 
years gone by, a function peculiarly fitting for Christmas 
books. The book is published at the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWs Office, and can be sent by post for 2s. 9d. 
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THE FORUM. 


THE Forum for November is a very good number. 
Most of its articles have been quoted elsewhere. Inter- 
national politics monopolise by far the greater part of the 
magazine. 

A BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 


Mr. Sidney Low, late of S¢. Fames’s Gazette, writes on 
“The Change in English Sentiment towards the United 
States.” He describes the change as one produced by 
the war; British feeling—by no means cordial at the 
beginning—was warmed into friendship by the success, 
bravery, naval ability and humanity of the United States, 
He goes on :— 

Englishmen have suddenly discovered that the development 
of American Imperialism, instead of being a danger, may, in 
reality, be a valuable support and assistance to them. If they 
miy have to cope with the rivalry of a superbly equipped 
competitor in trade, they may also find themselves side by side 
with an ally of extraordinary efficiency. Threatened by a 
combination of the military Powers of the Continent, or even, 
it may be, by a league of the Latin, the Slavonic, and the 
Mongolian races, they fall back with delight on the prospect of 
a counter-alliance of the free people of kindred blood and 
institutions, who alone have been able to make liberty, law, 
and order consistent with one another and with the highest 
material progress. 


THE FIGHTING SHIP OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Fred. T. Jane treats of “ The Naval Lessons of the 
War.” “Cervera’s historic evasion” leads him to remark 
on “the desolation of the ocean a few leagues from the 
recognised sea-roads.” Newspaper publicity he regards 
as something inevitable, ont. to grow with the growth 
of popular liberty. It adds only another problem to the 
difficulties of naval war, from which alas! only the 
advanced nations will suffer. The naval battles, in the 
writer’s way of thinking, show that only solid shot can 
pierce the fully armoured ship, and “this rehabilitates 
the big gun ” :— 

Consequently, we may infer, with considerable prospect of 
accuracy, that the ship of the future, for battle purposes, is the 
ship with plenty of armour. Since the bigger she is, the more 
armour and guns can she carry, virtu2 may well seem to lie also 
in siz2. For the economical ship, either ironclad proper or 
cruiser proper, the future s:ems to have no us2, so far as epoch- 
making battles are concerned. 


DOES COLLEGE EDUCATION PAY? 


This question Professor J. C. Jones, of Missouri 
University, answers by an ingenious if not convincing 
array of statistics, which he is good enough to summarise 
thus :— 

The 1 per cent. of college graduates in our male population of 
graduate age is furnishing 36 per cent. of the Members of 
Congress, and has supplied 55 per cent. of the Presidents, 
34°16 per cent. of the Vice-Presidents, nzarly 55 per cent. of all 
the Cabinet Officers, nearly 69 per cent. of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and 85°7 per cent. of the Chief Justices. The 
proportion of graduates increases in direct ratio to the importance 
of the office. . . . More college graduates than formerly are 
being chosen to the Presidency, to the Hous? of Representatives, 
to the most important positions in the Cabinet, and to the 
Supreme Bench. 

DEATH-BED MARRIAGES. 

“Some Weak Places in our Pension System” are 
pointed out by Major S. N. Clark. Among a shoal of 
abuses, this odd fact is mentioned :— 

The longevity of soldiers’ widows is proverbial. For example, 
while the names of only three survivors of the war of 1812, which 
ended eighty-three years ago, were borne on the pension-roll on 
Jun? 30, 1898, the same roll bore the nam?s of no fewer than 
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2,407 widows of that war, s-v:n of which were added in 1897. 
The inference is irresistible that many of the soldiers of 1812, 
when well advanced in years, married wives who were young and 
possessed of robust health and strong constitutions. Women 
who entered into the bonds of wedlock with the aged veterans of 
that war were not tempted by an expectation of receiving life 
pensions after the lapse of a few years. Unless official and 
other observers are mistaken, and their assertions worthless, such 
an expectation leads to the marriage of many young women 
every year to aged and decrepit veterans of the Civil War, who 
have only a few months, or years at most, to live. In fact, a 
number of death-bed marriages have been recorded, where the 
only possible motive of the brides could have been to qualify 
themszlves to receive pensions as soldiers’ widows. 


1 — 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

THERE is a great deal of interest for the general 
reader in the December number of the United Service 
Magazine. 

VOLUNTEERS AS GOOD AS REGULARS. 


He will be much cheered by Mr. C. S. Clark’s paper on 
the volunteer inwar. “If,” the writer begins, “as a great 
naval expert is reported to have said, the naval combats 
between the American Navy and that of Spain were a 
dress rehearsal of a naval war between England and 
another Power, may we not say that in the American 
volunteer of 1898 we have seen the British volunteer as 
he will be in a future war?” The American volunteer with 
all his minor defects showed striking merit in ability to 
take the initiative, unexpected and gratifying efficiency of 
officers, coolness and courage under fire, and self-reliance 
and adaptability. The writer concludes, “ Here, then, is 
a fact for military nations to ponder—that the volunteer 
in America is as good a fighter as the regular. The 
military strength of the country must then be measured, 
not by the size of its army, but by zs capacity to produce 
volunteers and maintain them.” The United States con- 
tain over ten million men capable of volunteer service. 
The experience of our American cousins lifts our volunteer 
in most respects to the fighting level of Tommy Atkins. 


WANTED; MORE BRITISH OFFICERS IN INDIA. 


The pressing need of the Indian Army is, according 
to “ Scrutator,” a large increase in the number of British 
officers for the native troops. British battalions take the 
field with a minimum of three officers per company, while 
the war-supply of British officers for native troops is only 
twelve per whole battalion. The writer insists that at 
least as many British officers are required for native as 
for British troops ; for the native soldier will not face 
European regulars without British leaders. To offiger an 
army of 60,000 in this way would require 634 additional 
British officers, at a cost of £5,634 per battalion. The 
writer clamours for a Royal Commission on the subject. 


A RECORD ELEVEN YEARS. 


Admiral Sir R. V. Hamilton defends the efficiency of 
the Board of the Admiralty. Mr. A. S. Hurd compares 
the British Fleet in commission in 1887 and in 1898, and 
shows everywhere an immense advance. He speaks very 
highly of the despatch, economy, and effective manage- 
ment of the Admiralty. “To have practically rebuilt the 
whole effective Navy of Great Britain in eleven years, to 
have nearly doubled the number of officers and men, 
and to have maintained the supremacy of the seas in 
face of many difficulties, are no slight achievements ” 

i i i di 

Many odd facts about “ The Drift of the Ocean” are 

told by Mr. G. W. Bulman in Gevf/eman’s for December. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

By far the most important paper in the November 
number is Ex-Minister Hannis Taylor’s discussion of 
“Pending Problems,” which, along with several other 
articles, is noticed on previous pages. 

THE MAROONS OF JAMAICA. 

These are the subject of an interesting sketch by Lady 
Blake. The Maroons were the negro slaves of the 
Spaniards, liberated as their masters left the island on 
the promise to harass the English conquerors as much as 
possible. The freedmen kept their word, and for genera- 
tions proved as difficult to subdue as Spain found her 
Cuban insurgents to be. Treaties were made with them 
in 1738 and 1739. But in 1773 they rose in revolt and 
defeated the British troops again and again. At last 
Cuban bloodhounds were brought over to track out the 
Maroon ambushes, and the mere terror of these dogs made 
the insurgents sue for peace. The chief offenders—the 
Trelawney Town Maroons—were in flat breach of the 
peace-treaty deported to Nova Scotia and then to Sierra 
Leone. Since then the Maroons have been fast friends 
of the English, giving up runaway slaves while slavery 
lasted, and subsequently protecting the English from the 
insurgent negroes. Like all the negroes in Jamaica the 
Maroons are now members of some Christian Church, 
Their ideas and ways are “ African at root, with a super- 
ficial graft of Evangelicalism.” She concludes :— 

4 The Maroons have the failings of a wild and half civilised 
people ; they are idle ; to beg they are not ashamed ; they can 
steal upon occasion and not feel much shame when detected. 
When aroused they are fierce and vindictive, but they have on 
the other hand a large share of untutored virtues. They are 
courteous, loyal to their word, faithful to their friends, active 


and plucky. 
THE GOAL OF AMERICAN AMBITION, 


Professor M. F. Egan writes a humorous and satiric 
paper on “The Passion for Distinction.” This is, he 
maintains, one of the natural desires of man or woman,— 
to be different from other men and women. In the old 
Bourbon days at the Court of St. Germain there was “ the 
tabouret—that little stool on which the Duchess who has 
succeeded may sit in the presence of the Queen,” the 
“ divine tabouret,” as Madame de Sévigné calls it. The 
United States know no such unique distinction :— 

Neither riches nor genius nor official position can insure, in 
our country, that permanent and delightful place from which you 
can look down serenely because so many people are perpetually 
looking up. This is never mentioned as one of the joys of 
heaven ; it is because of the omission that some of us strive so 
hard not to go there... . There are titles in France and Spain 
and Italy, but there is nothing on earth so much like the 
privilege of the tabouret as a presentation at the Court of St. 
James’s by the right person—and, if that person happens to be 
of the truly distinguished and set apart in England, the American 
whose aspirations have hitherto been unsatisfied may at last rest. 


THE CANADIAN PROHIBITION FARCE. 


Mr. Edward Porritt describes the Dominion plebiscite 
as a new departure in Greater Britain. It was added to 
the Liberal Ottawa programme just as the Convention 
was closing. It was accepted by Sir Wilfrid Laurier ; 
and on his return to power he was bound to put it 
through. Yet four members of his Government were 
opposed to Prohibition and openly joined in the agitation 
against it, while only one Minister took public sides with 
the Prohibitionists. Mr. Porritt thus sums up the 
puzzie :— 

From beginning to end there was an air of insincerity about 
the plebiscite an1 a trifling on the part of the Laurier Govern- 
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ment with representative institutions and long established 
constitutional usages. The Canadian people realised this, and 
rebuked it by refusing to take part in the farce that the 
Government was playing. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is nothing much in the one letter of Motley to 
Bismarck which W. P. Grund contributes, beyond kindly 
birthday congratulations. Mr. Andrew Lang gossips on 
“literary shop,” and remarks that State honours and 
titles for literary men are rare. “ Knighthoods, as a 
common rule,come to the beknighted because of their 
much asking, except when they come in an official routine 
in the public service.” Dr. Wingate writes in support of 
the Spooner Bill, which would set up a National Com- 
mission of Public Health as a bureau in the Treasury 
Department, consisting of a Commissioner, a repre- 
sentative from each State and Territorial Board of 
Health, and a representative from the army and navy 
medical corps. 

——-6¢——— 
CORNHILL. 

THERE is much readable matter in the December 
Cornhill, though little that demands special and separate 
notice. Mr. Fitchett enters under his “ Fights for the 
Flag” the story of Florence Nightingale. Any one 
inclined to be a severe critic of American mismanage- 
ment of the stores and hospital arrangements during the 
Cuban War, will do well to read first the tale given here 
of our fearful failures in the Crimea. The Bishop of 
London discourses wisely and warily on “heroes.” He 
urges that in selecting a hero we should be sure he 
worked for principles that are fruitful, and should be an 
inspirer of our own action. He objects to the acquisition 
of great territory being used to condone bloodshed and 
falsehood. He notices with pleasure that public men 
in England, when they are compelled to act or speak 
on a lower level than they wish, do it badly. Mr. C. }. 
Cornish gives much information on “ London’s Store of 
Furs” and where they come from. It appears that 
London and Pekin are the two great treasure-houses of 
fur. Li Hung Chang’s samples of Chinese furs sent last 
winter showed that as furriers the Chinese are unequalled 
in the world. “ Monkey is the only costume fur which 
comes from a hot climate—namely, West Africa.” 
“Significant Acts of Parliament” is the title given by 
H. T. S. Forbes to a collection of legislative dric-d-brac. 
An Act of the seventh year of Henry VIII. bears witness 
to the custom of payment of members by decreeing that 
absentees from Parliament should forfeit their wages. 
Ernest G. Henham gathers together sundry “ Humours 
of Speech and Pen,” chiefly consisting of verbal or 
clerical slips. Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher supplies “ A 
Study in Imposture,” which the editor of the Wide World 
Magazine will doubtless read with interest. The hero is a 
Frenchman born about 1680, named George Psalmanazar,. 
whose fraudulent account of himself as a native of Formosa 
and of the Formosans made him a lion of London in 
1704. This man, too, was before the Royal Society, and 
succeeded in putting Bishop Burnet’s scepticism to shame. 
In the end the impostor was converted by reading Law’s 
“Serious Call,” and won from Dr. Johnson warm com- 
mendation for his piety. 





Mr. ROBERT MACuHRAY furnishes Casse//s with many 
interesting particulars about the Foreign Office. He tells 
us among other things that the transaction of all our 
foreign affairs costs us some £700,000 a year. Every 
attaché is expected to need beside his official salary a 
private income of at least £400 a year. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THERE is not so much of interest to English people as 

usual in the Revue de Paris for November. 
MODERN FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY. 

An anonymous and apparently well-informed article in 
the first November number deals with French foreign 
policy in the last eight and twenty years. The writer 
traces the course of events from the Franco-Prussian war, 
or rather from the time when France began to recover 
from that almost overwhelming calamity. It is admitted 
that French policy has been inspired during this period 
partly by a more or less confused national instinct, partly 
by the individual preferences of leading politicians, 
tempered by the unseen influence of successive Presidents 
of the Republic. The story of French abdication in 
Egypt is retold—of course, from the French point of view 
—and the view is taken that France was on the horns of 
a dilemma, for she could neither forget Strasburg nor did 
she wish to sacrifice Alexandria. Most of the mistakes of 
French foreign policy are set down to the terror inspired 
among politicians by the violence of a noisy group in 
Parliament and in the Press, the result being that sins of 
omission were committed in consequence of the general 
dread of incurring responsibility by decided action. It is 
curious to read laments over the concessions said to have 
been made to England, no hint of which appears to have 
been revealed to us by our Press. The upshot of the 
whole situation, in the opinion of the writer, is that 
France has offended England without having secured 
any compensating benefit in Egypt, and that her policy 
must now be devoted to preventing an alliance between 
England and Germany, which would be to France the 
greatest possible danger. One notable feature of the 
article is the writer’s invariable reference to England as a 
constant quantity in European politics, and as if her 
policy depended in no way upon the individual statesmen 
who direct it; whereas in dealing with Germany and 
Italy, and notably with his own country, he is careful to 
put forward the personalities of particular statesmen as 
factors in the situation. 

MILITARY DUTY. 

In the second November number M. Boutroux has a 
curious article on military duty. It is really a speech 
which M. Boutroux delivered to the pupils at the famous 
military college of Saint-Cyr. He shows that the 
technical, scientific and professional education which is 
now given to the modern soldier is of no avail in the 
absence of a certain moral force. The true explanation 
of Waterloo, he says, is not that Grouchy was far off, not 
the delay of Napoleon in engaging ; it is simply that the 
Emperor’s forces were demoralised. This moral force is, 
if we analyse it, faith in an idea, attachment to some 
cause which is felt to be just and great, or even a love 
of glory and of immortality. M. Boutroux traces the 
famous wars of the past to show the effect at once of the 
presence and of the absence of this moral force, and he 
1s sure that in the wars of the future, beside which the 
wars of the past will be as child’s play, it will not be less 
necessary. He thinks that in the war of the future cold 
mathematics will take the place of the enthusiasm and the 
heroism, the passion and the generosity of the past. The 
upshot, nevertheless, is that the most important thing in 
making a soldier is moral education. It is a question of 
developing in him, the spirit of obedience, abnegation, 
initiative, bravery and firmness, based on the idea of 


duty towards his country.’ How can this education be 
effected? Probably, says M. Boutroux, by the force of 
example, 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
THE Revue des Deux Mondes for November is fully up 
to the usual high standard of the leading monthly 


review of France. We have mentioned elsewhere 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s article on the Chinese edu- 
cated class. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Naturally the recent tension between this country and 
France receives a good deal of attention. Thus, in the 
first November number, M. Charmes in his “ Chronique” 
goes over the story of the Blue-books and the Yellow-book 
which appeared in quick succession on the Fashoda 
question. The, tone of his comments is not very pacific. 
In the second November number M. Charmes devotes 
much more space to the question, and he appears to 
have, in part at least, realised that the French colonial 
party have “ rushed” the French Government far beyond 
the limits of prudent enterprise. M. Charmes thinks 
that France had no aggressive intention in sending the 
Marchand mission, and that England has exhibited 
nervousness, restlessness and impatience over the affair. 

SHALL WE LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES ? 

M. Henrivaux, in the first November number, recom- 
mends the use of glass as a building material. He thinks 
that the moment is suitable for an important evolution in 
architecture. The modern house contains all sorts of 
things, such as water-pipes, heating apparatuses, venti- 
lators, electric wires for various purposes, and so on, with 
which the builders of the Middle Ages had not to reckon, 
yet we go on. building houses essentially on the same 
patterns as they did. It is only about four years ago 
that architects began to realise the enormous possibilities 
of glass as a material for building ; its decorative value 
is obvious, and it can also be used instead of wood and 
iron in many: portions of -house construction. For 
mantelpieces, interior walls, and even for staircases, it 
has been found exceedingly useful, for it is lighter and 
less expensive than bricks; but the idea of a house 
constructed entirely of glass would have seemed chimerical 
a very short timé ago. Now, however, the problem is an 
easy one owing to the invention of what M. Henrivaux 
calls “ ceramo-crystal,” or glass stone, a kind of vitrified 
glass. These plaques are capable of most varied decora- 
tion, while their resisting power is, extraordinary as it 
may seem, very much greater than granite, and it has 
been shown by experiment that they do not share the 
brittleness of ordinary glass. At the Paris Exhibition of 
1900 we shall see, close to the Eiffel Tower, a building 
called “The Luminous Palace,” which will be raised in 
honour of the electric light, and the architect is building 
it of glass. The scheme. of decoration will be very 
elaborate and the rule of nothing but glass will be strictly 
adhered to. The experience gained over this building 
should certainly, as the writer of this article’ anticipates, 
enable us to judge definitely whether this vitrified 
material is to make the dwelling-house of the future. 

CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

* The Editor of the Revue, M. Brunetiére, has an article, 
evidently based on his recent visit to the United States, 
in which he deals with the development of Catholicism in 
the United States. One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago the Catholics were about a hundredth part of the total 
population of the Union, but now they have become about 
a seventh part. The single Episcopal see of 1789 has 
increased to eighty-eight, the thirty priests have become 
eight thousand, and the ten churches have become six 
thousand. New York ranks only after Paris, and perhaps 
Vienna, as the most Catholic city in the world. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


THE Nouvelle Revue for November is exceptionally 
interesting, and contains two or three articles of consider- 
able importance. 

MADAME ADAM ON FASHODA. 

Naturally Madame Adam, in her comments upon the 
recent tension between England and France, takes the 
ultra-patriotic line, but she is surely mistaken in assert- 
ing that any English newspaper regretted that the 
Marchand expedition had not been thrown into the 
Nile. As to French opinion, it is clear from Madame 
Adam’s articles that the delusion is still widely prevalent 
in France that England is a big bully, who only sends 
ultimatums to weak nations. The astonishment of 
France at seeing herself, as she thought, bullied by 
England, speedily gave place to a kind of* horror, for 
she said ‘to herself: “If John Bull talks to me like 
this, he must think me not much stronger than Portugal.” 

SOME OLD FRENCH PROVERBS. 

M. de Dubor has an entertaining paper on old French 
proverbs, which he says are in process of’ disappearance 
along with other memorials of the past. Here are some 
specimens :— 

Woman laughs when she can and weeps when she will. 
Woman’s faith is a feather on the water. 

He is mad who takes a woman for her money. 

Where there are women, there there are devils. 

Take the first counsel of your wife, not the second. 


Evidently there was a good deal of misogyny rampant 
inold France, but there are others which take the bad 
taste out of one’s mouth. Thus :— 

Vie a deux, vie de dieux, 

—the felicity of which it is a pity to spoil by translating. 
Of humorous and philosophic proverbs there may be 
quoted :— 

There is often war between the mouth and the stomach, 
Honour may come and go in a single hour. 

When Italy is without poison, France without treachery, and 
England without war, the rest of the world will be without land. 
A little man often makes a big shadow. 

One takes a man by the tongue and a bull by the horns, 
Poverty is the mother of the arts. 

It is better to be condemned by twenty-five doctors than by 
seven justices of the peace. 


AT. FROHSDORF. 
M. de Ganniers has two papers describing a visit which 
he paid to Frohsdorf in the seventies. M. de Ganniers’ 
object was to see the Comte de Chambord, who had 
invited him to spend twenty-four hours with him. As 
to the Church, the Comte de Chambord was in favour 
of the utmost liberty in religious matters, but did not like 
the interference of the clergy in politics. As to adminis- 
tration, he saw clearly what harm excessive centralisation 
had done to industrial and commercial prosperity in 
France. M. de Ganniers portrays him as a man of keen 
intelligence, of a liberal mind, and profoundly interested 
in all those essentially modern questions which did then 
and do still agitate our troubled century. 

THE FUTURE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

The Marquis de Castellane contributes a most doleful 
paper on the future of the Republic. He thinks that a 
sort of hysteria afflicts France through and through, 
though he has not given up all hope. The practical 
failure of Parliamentarism demands a man of foresight 
and courage, who will lead the way to a healthier state of 
affairs both in social and in political life, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE archeological besetment of this Review re- 
appears, after some months’ absence, in the December 
number with two papers, one on the precession of the 
equinoxes before Hipparchus, and another on the religious 
ideas of the ancient Egyptians. The rest of the contents 
are marked by a modern interest. The first paper, on 
the need of a leader for the masses, claims separate notice. 

THE MUNICIPALISATION OF BANKING. 

A “banking revolution” is, according to Mr. Robert 
Ewen, now in process. The amalgamation of the City 
Bank of London and the London and Midland Bank of 
Birmingham is hailed as a sign of less contracted 
methods in banking. The large extent to which bank 
cheques have become the currency of this country is 
made the basis of a demand for giving other banks and 
the Treasury itself the right to issue notes for ten 
shillings, a pound and upwards. A mutual banking 
system is also suggested. But of all the facts mentioned, 
none savour more of revolution than this :— 

There is a most extraordinary new system of banking going 
to be started in Glasgow, by the municipality of the ** Second 
City” in the Empire, which may probably set an example to 
other cities and towns to ake advantage of banking to benefit the 
communities. ‘I'he Finance Committee of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion have reso'ved to recommend the establishment of a 
for borrowing and iending money, and for issuing of notes pay- 
able on demand, to an amount not exceeding £500,000, upon 
the security of the Corporation property ; and to apply immedi- 
ately to Parliament for powers to do so. 

FOREIGN VERSUS COLONIAL TRADE. 

Mr. A. G. Herzfeld writes on “ our falling trade,” and 
bewails the chase after new markets. He says :— 

The amount of goods sent to all British possessions is given 
at about £85,000,000, of which Canada takes about £9,000,000. 
Reckon the cost of maintaining that trade, and we shall arrive 
at a startling result. . . Altogether Europe takes from us 
£126,000,000 and the United States take 440,000,000 worth 
of our goods out of a total export of £270,000,000—that is, 
about two-thirds—and all this without a penny of,expense to 
the country at large exclusive of the consular service. The 
above in itself shows that it would pay us much better to culti- 
vate trade with Europe and the States than rushing about the 
new markets which have first to be created. 

He pleads for the creation of a home market, by 
planting some eleven millions of the population in the 
country. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CO-OPERATION ON THE NILE. 

Mr. F. A. Edwards, F.R.G.S., tells the story, “ How the 
Sudan was Conquered,” and has the temerity to close with 
this suggestion :— 

Is there not some way of meeting French susceptibilities and 
enlisting their co-operation and interest in the civilisation of 
this great region? If only the expeditions which France has 
despatched—not with friendly motives, it is truae—to the Upper 
Nile could be made the means of some united policy, the gain 
to both countries and to European peace would be ingalculable. 
Is such a rapprochement beyond the bounds of practical politics? 

THE TRUE OBJECTIVE OF THE CHURCH. 

“A Plea for a Free Church of England” is advanced 
by Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby, who draws a strong contrast 
betaveen primitive Christianity and the same “as by law 
established.” He quotes a good saying from Cardinal 
Newman :— ( 

‘*The bishops think too much how to keep their Church 
together, as if that were the main thing—that their establishment 
should continue. Let them first think”—said he—‘‘ how to 
bring God’s kingdom to this earth, and the Church will very 
easily take care of itself.” 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Jearned ecclesiastical review Bessarione takes the 
opportunity of the third anniversary of its foundation to 
review the situation in regard to the union between the 
Latin and the Eastern Churches to promote which is the 
main object of the publication. One important stumbling- 
block in the way of reunion—the clinging of the Eastern 
Churches to their own rites and language—has been 
removed by Leo XIII., who has wisely ordained that in 
no cases are the Eastern Churches to be induced to 
adopt the Latinliturgy. Another great bar—the constant 
antagonism of Russia, and her desire for supremacy over 
all that now constitutes the Turkish Empire—seems 
likely to be removed, at least in part, through the decided 
rapprochement that has recently taken place between the 
Tsar and the Vatican, and which may produce far- 
reaching effects. Hence the situation from the Roman 
point of view is fairly hopeful. 

The Rassegna Nazionale (November 16th) has a note- 
worthy contribution signed “ Theologus,” rejoicing over an 
article by Dr. Hedley, Bishop of Newport, on “ Physical 
Science and Faith” in the current Dudlin Review.’ In 
Italy a belief in the principle of Evolution is still largely 
held to be heretical, and the writer therefore applauds the 
English pre!st2 for boldly siding with Dr. Zahm, the dis- 
tinguished American scientist, in declaring that there is 
nothing in evolution contrary to Christian revelation. 
The affirmati.n, however, must not be held to cover all the 
many assumotions which since the days of Darwin 
scientists an others have been pleased to draw from the 
main principle. In the same number is an important 
plea for the social emancipation of woman from the pen 
of A. Lusignoli, It is unfortunately no libel on modern 
Italian society to say that woman suffers from “ complete 
and absolute subjection to man, non-participation in the 
great social movements of the time, and the entire usurpa- 
tion of her natural rights in the family.” The law, our 
author declares, is bad, and man makes an evil use of it. It 
is at least a cheering sign of the times that an important 
magazine should print so clear and outspoken a plea for 
reform. 

The Nuova Antologia (November 16th) leads off with 
some “Alpine Idyls” from the pen of the veteran poet 
Carducci. Perhaps the most important article of an excep- 
tionally strong number is one by the deputy, N. Colajanni, 
pointing out that the price of wheat is again abnormally 
high in Italy—28 frs. per quintal—and urging on the 
Government the necessity of permanently suspending the 
duty on corn without delay, if they wish to avoid a repetition 
of the terrible bread-riots of lastspring. Professor P. Villari 
writes once more in his facile, effective style on the work 
of the “ Dante Alighieri Society,” which exists for the 
purpose of cultivating the Italian language and national 
sentiments among all Italians living in foreign countries. 
Incidentally he passes much severe criticism on the 
government of “ United Italy,” and re-affirms that it is 
the antagonism between Church and State which is the 
direct cause of Italy’s moral decline of recent years. 

The Rivista Politica e Letteraria has an excellent 
political article explaining the attitude of the Italian 
Government in relation to Anarchism, and for its literary 
readers a sympathetic and judicious estimate of Antonio 
Fogazzaro and his influence on contemporary fiction. 

a_i 

AN unsigned sketch of the home-life of the Princess of 
Wales takes the first place in the Lady’s Realm. There 
is a fresher and more intimate touch in the paper than’ 
“is commonly found in chats about royalty. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Cassier’s. 

THERE is much excellent matter in the Novemby 
number of Casséer’s. Mr. W. B. Snow’s paper on “th 
passing of the tall chimney” claims separate mentiq 
A very instructive sketch is given by Mr. A. S. Biggart 
the great bridge-builder, Sir Wm. Arrol. The illustr, 
tions showing the Forth Bridge in various stages of co, 
struction will probably convey an idea of the cantilevg 
system to many a reader as no amount of verbal descrip 
tion could have done. Mr. John Birkinbine’s paper 
mine-timbering in the United States mentions the curioy 
fact that in some cases the weight of the roof pressiry 
upon mine timber “ compresses it to stone-like hardnes, 
a piece of pine 17 inches in length having been reduce 
to four inches. Yellow pine, taken from the lower levej 
of the Comstock mines, has been so compacted }j 
enormous pressure as to have the density and weight ¢ 
lignum vite.” The use of pneumatic grain elevators ani 
conveyors at British ports is described by Mr. F. £ 
Duckham of the Millwall Docks. He shows how the 
grain is sucked out of the ship’s hold into barge « 
granary as desired. The revolution which electricity 
working in mines of all kinds in cutting, rolling, lighting, ' 
suggested by Mr. John McGhie’s article on electric power 
in mining. An important advance in electric lighting of 
railway trains is referred to in “ Current Topics ” :— 

At least one American railroad company—the Santa Fé—i 
said to have made arrangements to light all the cars of is 
limited trains running between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
distance of 2,209 miles, with electricity generated from the ca 
axles. The electric equipment of each train will aggregate 
4,928 candle power. All berths will be provided with berth 
lights, and this will probably be the first train in the world 
carrying such a large supply of light service exclusively from th: 
car axles. It is the intention also to light the locomotive head: 
light from the sam> service, thus making these trains solid axle: 
light trains throughout. 

BBD DDD IP ID DID DDS 


“Christmas, Merry Christmas!” 

THE whole country is stirred with the word. ‘The 
very air is laden with the sound and scent of 
Christmas preparations. Old and young, rich and 
poor, all make some attempt to celebrate the great 
family day. All make some attempt; yet what a long 
step it is from the lordly boar’s head and baron of beef 
which grace the royal feast, to the fare of the barefooted 
little urchin, with sprig of mistietoe stuck in ragged jacket, 
who cheerily pipes “ Merry Krismus” from the gutter! 
Walworth at best is but a dreary place, with its 120,000 
dwellers crowded on less than one square mile, But when 
winter rains come down, covering footway and_horse- 
track with filthy mud, or when it is enveloped in the 
dense and frequent fog, it is no bad index to the condi- 
tions of life which prevail. Narrow means, uncertain 
employment, delicate children, the haunting shadow sf 
want and workhouse, are the common possession here. 
Yet in spite of fog and mud and squalor, there is a world 
of unsuspected happiness and goodwill in these crowded 
homes. We wish to give to many a family, especially t 
the children, a real taste of Christmas joy. Readers of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS have helped us in former years 
to realise our wish. This year we need more than ever— 
a big Christmas tree for one thousand children, dinners 
to very needy homes, boots and clothes, toys, books and 
sweets, or the money to purchase them. Anything and 
everything which will make Christmas a bright and 
happy season will be thankfully welcomed by 
F. HERBERT STEAD, Warden, Browning Settlement, 
York Street, Walworth, S.E. 
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Temple Bar. 


Temple Bar for December is an exceptionally good 
number. Mr. D. T. Timins gives a very interesting 
account of our great frontier railway in India, which was 
completed at the rate of one hundred and one miles in one 
pundred and thirty-three days. “ Milton as Seen in His 
Latin Poems,” by George Serrell, appears in quite a new 

t. It was his custom when tired of study to resort to 
the theatre, and the sympathetic descriptions of it do 
not show the violent antipathy of his contemporary Prynne, 
the author of “ Histriomastix.” On the bright spring days 
he took suburban walks “ under the shady avenues of elms, 
not in order to be wrapped in solitary meditation, but to 
admire the troops of lovely girls who also frequented 
these promenades, and whose British beauty must, he 
thought, surpass all that antiquity had recorded or that 
foreign climes could boast. His language is enthusiastic 
in the extreme” :— 

Ah, and how often have I been amazed by som? wonder of 


beauty, 
Fit to make even Jove own hims2If youthful again! . . . 
Ay, and such exquisite brows, such hair light blown in the 
breezes, 


Golden snares for the heart, st by the cunning of Love ; 

Oh, and the lip-luring cheeks, to which hyacinthian purple 

Poor is, and even the blush szen on Adonis’s flower. 

Yield, y2 heroic fair ones, the themes of cycles of legend, 

Even the fam >usest nymph wooed by a vagabond god. . . . 
Glory the foremost is du: to these our virgins of Britain, 

, Be it ensugh for you, foreigners fair, to com: next. 

At the same time Milton shows himself Puritan and 
ethical to the core. There is an interesting study on 
“The Eyes of Famous Folk” by Mr. Charles Draycott, 
in which we have quite an inventory of ocular expression, 
ancient and modern. There is also a sketch of the mother 
of the Wesleys, whose Spartan rigour is the chief feature 
noticeable. 

——=$ 9 


Windsor. 


THE Christmas number of the Windsor Magazine 
abounds in monochrome pictures and letterpress in light 
brown and light green. It opens with a dozen pages 
of Mr. John Oldcastle’s “ Christmas in Picture-Land,” 
with illustrations from old and new masters. Marie 
Corelli. gives advice on the important question, “ How 
to tell a fairy-story.”. Mr. Fred. A. McKenzie furnishes 
a series of interesting replies from a number of 
aged celebrities to his inquiries as to the secret of long 
life. The general consensus seems to be in favour 
of hard work, regular habits, and moderation. Mr. W. 
H. Fitchett relates instances of “ Jack’s fighting courage” 
from the annals of naval war. “ How they Spend Christ- 
mas at Sandringham” is another proof of the interest 
Christmas numbers display this year in the home life of 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. J. M. Carlisle gives a vivid 
account of a night ride in the travelling post-office, how 
the mail-bags are caught and left by the mail-train. 

074 --- 


Harper’s Magazine. 


THE chief essay in the December number is Ernest F. 
Fenellosa’s ‘‘ Coming Fusion of East and West,” which 
claims separate notice. John Corbin, under the head of 
“ How the Other Half Laughs,” describes the theatres of 
the poorer and foreign quarters of New York. Lieutenant 
Mead describes the rescue of the Winslow in the Cuban 
campaign. There is a coloured frontispiece, but other- 
wise Christmas is not quite so much to the fore as in 
other illustrated magazines. 
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Engineering. 

THE American Engineering Magazine for November 
contains three papers calling for special remark. One is 
noticed elsewhere, on the progress of industry in China. 
Another by Mr. James Riley of South Wales treats of the 
revolution wrought in the steel industry by the use of 
ferro-manganese instead of spiegeleisen. The “ mild 
steel” which is the result had this genesis :—‘‘ The 
admiralty were desirous of building better ships ; the 
naval architect was in search of better material, appealing 
to the manufacturer for it and to some extent indicating 
not only what it should be, but how it should be pro- 
duced ; the steel-maker was seeking for some occupation 
for his plant different from the ordinary run of work ; the 
solution of the problem was found in the production of a 
recarburiser rich in manganese, for the first time avail- 


able.” It was on the initiative and demand of 
Sir W. Barnaby, chief constructor to the British 
Navy, that this change was introduced. Mr. Titus 


Ulke tells of the mining, smelting, and refining of 
nickel, a metal which is practically derived from only 
two places—very far apart—the Sudbury district of 
Canada, and the French island colony of New Caledonia. 
Seger 
Blackwood. 

Blackwood for December opens with a paper oy 
Lieutenant-General Sir H. Brackenbury on. Stonewall 
Jackson, whom he ranks with John Nicholson and 
Charles Gordon,—the three heroes of his worship. 
Captain Arthur Lawley recounts his journey from 
Bulawayo to the Victoria Falls on a visit to King 
Lewanika. The controversy on Ritualism has sug- 
gested a paper on the Primitive Church which winds 
up with the alarming suggestion that as “the Church 
of England got on without bishops once for a genera- 
tien” so it might again. The Presbyterian Church 
has peace because it recognises the rights of the laity. 
“Protestantism is the nearest known approach to the 
Primitive Church.” Professor Max Miiller tells of the 
newly-discovered birthplace of Buddha at Kapalivastu, 
in the Basti district of the N. W. Provinces. “ The 
Looker-on” regrets Lord Salisbury’s cold douche at the 
Mansion House on the ardour of the nation longing for a 
protectorate over Egypt. He considers that the country 
by its resolute unanimity over the Fashoda question 
resuscitated our diplomacy, previously impotent and 
dead. As in forcing on the expansion of the navy eleven 
years ago, so now; it was the nation that spoke, and the 
Government and Opposition followed. 





The Lady’s Realm. 

THE Lady’s Realm comes out a double Christmas 
number. There is a strong flavour of the season about 
it, and Christmas customs are given due honour. Kath- 
leen Waldron has much to tell about skating for 
ladies, and the achievements of Miss L. Cheetham 
on the ice. It seems that the Countess of Minto 
learned in Canada to become an accomplished skater. 
Viscountess Falmouth and Lady Randolph Churchill 
are also adepts on the gliding steel. Mr. J. F. Fraser 
gives a very pleasing account of Burmese women who are 
regarded as the equals of men, and possess the most 
charming freedom from anxiety or strenuous care. The 


pictures of famous ballet dancers somewhat jar on the 
seasonable domesticities of a Christmas number, of which 
Mrs. David Fullerton’s paper on the Mothers’ Union duly 
reminds us, 
done, 


The illustrations are as usual excellently well 
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Cassell's, ; 
-Cassel?’s for December is a “ great Christmas number,” 
There is a large presentation plate of Miss Macgregor’s 
“Room with the Secret Door.” There are also a 
delightful photogravure of Mr. Frank Dadd’s “ Good Old 
Times,” and four coloured page-pictures. Mary Spencer 
Warren chats pleasantly about, Christmas in the palaces, 
and tells how carefully and quickly the Queen. selects her 
numerous Christmas presents. Rev. E.. J, Hardy’s 
“Christmas in the Army” is referred to elsewhere. 
Leily Bingen tells “all about Christmas crackers” and 
their manufacture, and says at least one Oxford B.A. is 
engaged in composing the mottoes which provoke so 
much mirth or ridicule. Mr. F. G, Gale strings together 
pictures of notable monuments under the heading “ Heroes 
of the Nations and how they are Remembered.” 





_ New Reviews of Reviews. 

Two new. Reviews of Reviews have just been launched. 
In October, the Medical and Surgical: “ Review of 
Reviews,” ‘edited by Dr. Nathan E. Boyd, made its 
appearance as a shilling monthly, and more recently 
Science Work, edited by Mr. Walter Jeffs, has been 
announced as a new threepenny monthly, “to afford a 
practical guide to publications in. the English language 
on all branches of Natural and Social Science. It will 
endeavour.to do for science what the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS is doing for literature.” 

Similarly, the Medical and Surgical “ Review of 
Reviews” has been founded to serve as a monthly com- 
pendium of the most important articles and best thoughts 
in current medical and surgical periodicals. 

~ 4e— 


Seribner’s. 

THE most notable feature in Scribner, other than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article on “ American Expansion ” and its 
relation to the English alliance, is a translation of the 
first part of Wagner’s “ Ring of the Niebelung,” by F. J. 
Stimsen. It is notable not merely because of the very 
remarkable coloured illustrations which accompany it. 
Mr. Stimsen does not stick at trifles in his translation ; and 
what, I wonder, does the word “ gliddery ” mean? He uses 
it as an adjective to describe a gulf. There are two War 
papers—one by Harding Davis, describing the experiences 
of the American troops in the rifle-pits before Santiago, and 
the other by Captain T. B. Mott, General Merritt’s azde-de- 
camp, who tells us briefly the story of the fall of Manila. 

——600—— 
The Woman at Home. 

THE principal feature in the Woman at Home for 
December is a series of short sketches by Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley of notable women of the day. The names of the 
nineteen elect ladies aye—Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., 
Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, F.R.G.S., Mrs. Sophie Bryant, 
D.Sc., Mrs. Josephine Butler, Lady Butler, the Countess 
of Carlisle, Mrs. Emily Crawford, Mrs. Creighton, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lady Hallé (Madame Norman Neruda), Lady 
Huggins, Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Madame Patti, Mrs. Wynford-Philipps, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. The 
list is fairly catholic and comprehensive. Mrs. Tooley is 
to be congratulated on keeping all these sketches distinct 
and individual, without letting them sink into a sort of 
“women of ourtime.” Miss Francis Low suggests as a 
profitable employment for an educated woman the post of 
laundry superintendent. Salaries range from £80 to 
#120 per annum. A small suburban laundry could be 
started for £100. 





OF REVIEWS: 






_ Strand, 
THE Christmas number of the S/vand enlarges its size, 
but distinguishes itself by not going in for colour. Mr. §, 
Collingwood supplies incidents, drawings, rhymes from 
the boyhood of Lewis Carroll before “Alice.” The 
marvels of the underground “ City of Salt,” Wieliczka, 
are sketched by James Walter Smith. Mr. J. J. Fraser, 
who went round the world on a bicycle with Messrs. Lunn 
and Lowe, is the subject of “illustrated interview.” 
Among the oddities figure. Mr. Barnes’ elks, which are 
trained to dive from an elevated jumping-off place, and 
Miss Maud Churton’s impressions of hands of many 
famous people, with comments on palmistry. 





—_— -e—— 


English Illustrated. 

THE Christmas number of the English Illustrated 
contains twelve pictures in colours. Stoddard Dewey 
tells how coffee came to Paris.. It was in 1672 that the 
Armenian Pascal set up the first coffee-shop in Paris, at 
the fair of St. Germain... He came over from Turkey 
spring after spring with his coffee made as in Constanti- 
nople. In 1689 an Italian named Procope opened a 
house of refreshment opposite the King’s Theatre of 
French Comedy, and added coffee to the list of his attrac- 
tions. As it proved most popular, he gave his house 
the name of Café. At this Café Procope, Voltaire and 
Diderot used to meet. J. F. Fraser, the globe-trotter 
cyclist, amuses his readers with native pictures of 
“where the wicked Chinee goes to.” There is also 
a sketch of the late Duke of Portland, “the most 
mysterious of millionaires,” with reference, of course, 
to the Druce case. R. 5S. Michel outlines the tragic 
story of the ex-Empress Eugénie—without dipping 
into the mud of the scandals which foul the memory of 
the Second Empire. 


—_oe— 


Round-About. 

THE majority vote of the members of the Wedding 
Ring Circles has gone against the continuance of the 
MSS. journals, the verdict being strongly in favour of 
personal correspondence between those who seek inter- 
change of ideas on subjects most interesting to both 
correspondents. It has also been suggested that the 
members should send in their literary contributions to 
Round-About, the Monthly Post-Bag, which is sent, post 
free, to non-members for 1s. 6d. per annum, but is 
included in the annual subscription of 12s. 6d. (17s. 6d. 
for residents abroad) payable by members. The Decem- 
ber number contains some quotations from Emerson, 
Shelley, Walt Waitman, and Thoreau on “ Ideal Friend- 
ship,” contributed by B. 73, “ Poets and Poetry,” by A. 39, 
and a poem on “The Soul’s Greatness,” by A. 149, etc. 
A specimen of Round-About will be sent on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope by the Conductor; 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


—#e-—— 


Pearson’s Christmas Double Number is a gorgeous 
array of pictures in colour, besides several monochromes 
in purple, blue, and green. Captain Baden-Powell 
describes his successful experiments with war-kites, and 
the exultation with which he discovered that four tailless 
kites could lift a man. Mary Fermer and Mrs. Whitby 
give an interesting account of “Monster Muscular 
Displays ” at gymnastic clubs at Schaffhausen, in which 
four thousand Swiss took part, and the festival of German 
clubs at Hamburg, when nearly thirty thousand gymnasts 
took part. 
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e RECENT CARICATURES OF JHE KAISER. 


—— 





‘T is somewhat unfortunate that the one Sovereign in 
Europe who lends himself most easily to caricature 
should be of all our reigning monarchs the most 

sensitive to the -pin-pricks of the satirists. From the point 
of view of sport this. extreme sensitiveness of the victim 
increases the delight of his tormentors, and adds a fearful 





Le Rire.| 


GUARD OF HONOUR. 


joy to the pleasure with which the matadores of the pencil 
thrust their teasing darts into the hide of the baited bull. 
Sometimes the bull has his revenge, but that is all 
according to the laws of the game, and a Spanish crowd 
is never so unmanageable as when the bull is too sluggish 
to be goaded into action. No one can say that the 
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Simpl.c/ssimus.} 
THE DECLARA!ION OF WAR. 
“ Kindly excuse me: Does the King reside here? The Declaration of 
War should be delivered him here.” F ; : 
“*T am very sorry, but you must come again at some other tine We 


can’t go in for any war to-day ; the King is away on his holidays. 
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COVER OF “fLE RIRE” OF NOVEVBER I6TH. 





German Emperor suffers from too sluggish a disposition, 
nor can it be alleged that his hide is too thick to feel the 
smart of contemporary satirists. 

His visit to the Holy Land naturally challenged the 
wit of the Continental humorist, who saw in the contrast 
between the latest of the Hohenzollerns and the Patriarchs 
of Canaan endless opportunities for raising a laugh at his 
expense. It is only, however, outside the frontiers of the 
German Empire that the pastime of poking fun at the 

















KAISER AS PREACHER. 

















THE REVIEW OF 





Le Rire.} 
THE ‘‘ONE MAN ORCHESTRA” OF THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


Kaiser could be indulged in with impunity, but the 
artists of Paris have no fear of /ése-mazesté before their 
eyes, and in the special number devoted to the journey 


Le Rire.] 
THE BAG (ARMENIANS). 


REVIEWS... 





THE ARMENIAN BATTUE, 


of the Emperor, Ze ive, on November 26th, scandalised 
even the Boulevards by the extraordinary license with 
which it handled the theme. 

The number was published at fifty centimes, and being 
interdicted in Germany rapidly went up to a fancy price. 
It is a very'clever and a very scandalous production. It 
professed to be the private diary of the Emperor in his 
journey to the East, copiously illustrated by sketches of 
his Majesty in every imaginable uniform. Some of these 
sketches which are produced here are very clever. 

As a rule England is not touched upon by the artists 





Simplicissimus.| 
HOW [I WILL DO MY NEXT DRAWING. 


“* Life is earnest, Art is serene.” (Herr Th. Th, Heine for alleged /¢se- 
mayesté was put in prison, wheve he still turns out caricatures.) 
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Simplicissimus.} 


PALESTINA, 


Goprrey pvE Bovitton: ‘Don’t laugh so much, Barbarossa, Our 
Crusades, too, were really purposeless.” 


of Le Rive, but there is one sketch, professing to be taken 
from the Cokney of London, which introduces an allusion 





Sinplicissimus.] 


WILLIAM TILE SILENT. 


** Just look up what that is—No. 1545.” 
‘** That is William the Silent.” e 
“Nonsense! That he couldn’t be.” 


' RECENT’ CARICATURES OF THE KAISER. 
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to England. The German Emperor with acrowned buckled 
hub is bolting at full speed with a gobbling turkey under 
his arm, pursued hotly by a very red-nosed, vulgar, short 
petticoated Queen who exclaims, “ Thief, thief! Help! 
He is taking my Turkey!” The letterpress is written 
with much humour, but some of the coloured illustrations, 
especially the entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass, 
and the scene in the Harem, are far beyond the limits 
of what is permissible. 

Among other adventures which the Ze Rive describes 
is the battue of the Armenians. The Emperor’s diary 
records how the Sultan offered him as rare sport an 
Armenian hunt. “The stock,” he says, “is running 
short, but there are still some left that have been reserved 
for the Kaiser.” These were turned loose into the wood, 
and when the game bag was made up at night they found 
they had.killed twenty-five old men, forty men, fourteen 
women and twenty-one children. 

According to the ingenious theory of Le Rére, the 
Emperor travelling in Palestine was not merely personally 
conducted by Cook free of charge, but insisted upon 
sharing half the profits which Cook is supposed to have 
made by trotting the Emperor round as the show-figure 
in the great international circus. 








Le Rire.] 


**AU REVOIR, SULTAN, I SHALL RETURN WITHOUT BEING 
INVITED.” 


The special number of Ze Rive, although interesting 
for the moment, is of less importance than Szmplicissimus, 
a penny illustrated weekly paper published at Munich. 
The editor was the son-in-law of Mr. Bjérnson, who is 
at the present moment enjoying the enforced pleasure of 
a sojourn beyond the frontiers. For some time everyone in 
Germany has been laughing at the extraordinarily effective 
cartoons by which this able and audacious humourist 
punctures the windbags of his#ime., The cartoon for 
which Simplictssimus was seized, and its editor condemned 
to imprisonment, was that which contained on its front 
page the cartoon entitled “ Palestina,” which we give here. 

There is some doubt as to whether the editor was 
punished for the cartoon or for the doggerel poem entitled 
“In the Holy Land.” This poem represents King David 
arising from his grave in order to chant a psalm in 
honour of his German visitor. There is precious little in 
the verses to excite the indignation of anybody. Part of 
the last verse is translated herewith :— 


Man’s thirst for action may be satisfied, 
Man’s thirst for admiration is enormous. 
Who but thyself can quench both thirsts ? 


Of all recent cartoons, however, there is none which 
touches more delicately upon the weakness of the Shout- 
ing Emperor than that entitled “ William the Silent.” 





























LEARNING LANGUAGES BY" LETTER-WRITING. 


oa 





HERE isso much of interest to record this month, that 
it is well-nigh impossible to give more than a very 
condensed résumé of much which merits pages instead 

of a few lines. I must give the first place to M. Mieille’s 
circular to French schoolmasters, published in_ this 
month’s Revue Universitaire. Congratulating his col- 
leagues upon their readiness to study up-to-date methods 
of teaching, he tells of the French parent who, seeing the 
eagerness of a son or daughter to write or to receive letters 
from the foreign comrade, realises that a step in advance 
has been taken, and that his children are learning to 
write their thoughts in a foreign tongue. He then 
describes vividly the necessity of this inducement to 
study -— 

Ycu know how difficult it is to coax our pupils to use their 
knowledge. You know also that the great difficulty lies in the 
unreality of their surroundings—the almost impossibility of the 
child persuading himself that he ought, and that he can, in the 
midst of his comrades, express himself in a language strange to 
him and to them. 

However, the first step zs taken—class conversations 
are started’; still :-— 

Qui de nous n’a pas surpris le narquois ‘*4 quoi bon” dans les 
yeux ou sur les lévres de l’enfant, au beau milieu de cet exercice ? 


A quoi bon? en effet, )si la connaissance de la langue doit . 


rester 1a. 

M. Mieille then “shows how different the incitement 
-would be if thé child knew that he would need to speak 
English or German, and that a certain number of the 
school were destined to pass six months ora year in an 
English or German family, and urges upon his colleagues, 
with all the power of his knowledge and experience,-the 
need of demonstrating that the ‘‘ Exchange of Scholars” 
is not a theoretical but’a practical good, and that they 
should endeavour to give publicity to the idea, talk of 
it to pupils and their parents, and form committees in 
order to carry it out properly. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Years ago there were (and I doubt not, still are) schools 
started by Englishmen who transferred their scholars to 
branches in France and Germany so soon as they were 
fit. In a charming book by M. Edmond Demolins 
called “ L’Education Nouvelle,” he describes such a 
school in France, having branches or rather auxiliaries 
in England and Germany. In this book he points out 
the mistakes of the regulation French school, as well as 
its éxcellences, and shows that English schools, aiming at 
training boys to be men, have therefore a superiority. 
The school at “ Des Roches” was started to train boys in 
English methods so that when passed on to England or 
Germany they might be ready to get the maximum of 
profit and quickly attain the tongue. These schools are, 
of course, very different from such an one as that, an 
account of which I saw in a French paper a short time 
ago, which is said to be established for “ aristocratic 
English boys—sons of peers and men of high degree— 
in order that they may increase their knowledge of 
French.” Breakfast at nine o’clock, two hours of study, 
football, tennis, cricket, etc., afterwards. French boys 
are not taken, as the two nationalities would undoubtedly 
fight. One is lost in wonder. Is the notice a joke? 
Why should they of necessity fight? And if contact 
with French boys is carefully avoided, is it supposed that 
a knowledge of French will come in with the French air 
the English boys breathe? However, there is one draw- 





back to the best conducted of international schools : 
unless the numbers are-very limited, there is always a 
tendency for those of the same nationality to form a 
clique. A system of exchange would avoid this error. 
Not that I think such a scheme easy of arrangement, 
lightly to be undertaken, or as having no drawbacks, but 
those by whom it will be most readily welcomed are 
people who, feeling it imperative that their sons should 

some proficient in a foreign language, and not being 
able to afford the cost of sending them to France for 
education, or the time for the necéssary inquiries, are 
willing to put up with a certain amount of inconvenience 
in order to attain their end. 

INTERESTING HOLIDAYS. : 

‘Holiday courses are steadily on the increase, and 
every now and then I get charming letters from people 
who have attended them. The report of the two arranged 
last summer at Caen and Tours, by the Teachers’ Guild, 
is very interesting. Lectures, receptions, social evenings 
and visits to places of note sound delightful ; and still 
better.it is to read that the County Councils appreciate 
the advantage of such a way of widening the mental view 
of their students. Last summer thirty-one exhibitioners 
were sent by them—twenty-two from one division of 
Yorkshire alone! The promoters think that as this is 
the eighth time the course has been held at Caen, next 
August it would be wiser to go to Lisieux instead. In 
January a circular will be ready at the Teachers’ Guild, 
74, Gower Street, giving particulars and a list of books 
profitable to be read in preparation. In last month’s 
number we announced a Christmas course in Paris. 

AN OFFER TO THE BLIND. 

I give the following letter. verdatim, only suppressing 
the name. If my readers know any blind people whom 
it may interest, I shall be happy to forward names and 
addresses to the writer of the letter :— 

Dear Sir,—I have been much interested in the Correspondence 
suggestion started in your magazine, and it has-occurred to me 
that you might be willing to assist in opening a correspondence 
between the ‘‘seeing and the blind.” Braille is easily learnt 
if the more difficult contractions are not used ; and an intéfesi 
might be added to the lives of many blind people by a corre- 
spondence with those who can see. I need hardly add that | 
would willingly myself write to a blind correspondent, and I 
know several others who would be ready to do the same. 

NOTICES. 

The value of an international exchange of letters 
between school boys and girls being no longer theoretical, 
head ‘masters and mistresses are invited to send lists of 
names, with age of each, and school address.’ Not only 
are the numbers of French applications from boys’ schools 
in excess of the English, but those of girls also just now. 
Circulars giving some particulars of the organisation will 
be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
There is no fee for scholars, but adu/¢ applicants are 
asked to send one shilling. 

An exchange 6f homes with an English boy (sixteen), 
living near London or in Midlands, is desired for the son 
of a French teacher. 

A German doctor and two teachers desire to correspond 
with gentlemen of their.own professions. 

An Englishman, about twenty, is offered a sort of 
au pair engagement in south-west France. Board and 
instruction in French in return for six hours’ teaching 
per week, © € 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


— «§ ———- 


PARNELL THE AVENGER.” 


‘* He (Parnell) wanted not only reparation, but vengeance as well.”—B. O’BRIEN, vol. i., p. 8. 


HESE two volumes are full of interest. They are 
also of a certain historical value. But from a 
political point of view they can hardly be considered 

as useful reading for the Home Rule propagandists. It 
is difficult to say whether Mr. Barry O’Brien was aware 
of the disservice he was rendering his country. The 
probability is that, like Dr. Busch, who in Boswellising 
Bismarck destroyed the Bismarckian legend, while 
apparently believing that he was establishing his hero’s 
reputation, Mr. Barry O’Brien is innocently unconscious 
of the effect which his book will have upon English 
readers. He may, of course, be as indifferent to English 
opinion as was the hero of his book. But it is the 
Unionists, and the Unionists alone, who have reason 
to circulate this biography. 


I—THE EVANGEL OF HATRED. 


Home Rule was recommended to the British public as 
the infallible specific by which there was to be brought 
about the union of hearts between the nations. The 
prescription was sound. Only by our leaving off our 
arrogant intermeddling with the Irish homestead can the 
foundation be laid for better relations between Ireland 
and Great Britain. But nothing can do more to 
prejudice the ordinary English voter against this good 
prescription than the compelling him to realise that the 
prescribing physician was animated by the deadliest 
feeling of hatred to Great Britain. During the days when 
Mr. Gladstone was fighting heroically for his Home Rule 
Bill, Liberal electors were wont to regard as a calumny 
the assertion of the Unionists that Mr. Parnell hated 
England. No doubt he had done so once, they said, when 
England deserved to be hated for her injustice and her re- 
fusal to recognise the national claims of Ireland. But Mr. 
Gladstone, we were assured, had changed all that. The 
Irish members, and of course, it was inferentially suggested, 
their mighty chief, had forgotten and forgiven. The 
union of hearts was no longer a phrase ; it was a fact. It 
is true that in the case of Mr. Parnell there was not much 
to give actuality to this pleasing vision. But a veil was 
discreetly thrown over the sphynx-like features of the 
Uncrowned King. And so we went on hoping and 
believing and trusting for the best. 

And now comes along Mr. Barry O’Brien, who devotes 
two stout volumes to proving how egregiously we were 
befooled. He tears the veil from the features of the 
Irish Mokanna and reveals to the British public the 
visage of incarnate, unappeasable, vindictive Hate. 
There is, it must be admitted, a sombre grandeur 
about the figure of Parnell the Avenger as he is depicted 
in Mr. O’Brien’s pages. He paints him as the silent 
embodiment of brooding resentment, animated from his 
boyhood by a fierce animosity against the English, and 
cultivating all through his life an unrelenting thirst for 
vengeance. There is something almost demonic in the 
spectacle of the energy with which this supreme passion 
of hate drove Mr. Parnell along his public career. 
Heredity, local tradition, early environments, and the 





* “The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” by R. Barry O’Brien. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder and Co, zs. . 





influences of political life all combined to intensify his 
hatred of the predominant partner. 

If to hate the English is wrong, then it may be said of 
Mr. Parnell that he was shapen in iniquity and in sin did 
his mother conceive him. For from before his birth he 
was dedicated to the career of vengeance. There was no 
public vow such as that which consecrated Hannibal to 
the war against Rome, but not the less was he dedicated 
from his birth up to the war against England. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien in describing Mr. Parnell’s mother says that she 
was animated by one fixed idea—a rooted hatred of 
England :— 

‘* How came it,” I said, ‘‘that your son Charles had such 
an antipathy to the English?” ‘‘ Why shculd he not?” she 
answered, with American deliberation. ‘‘ Have not his ancestors 
been always opposed to England? My grandfather Tudor 
fouzht against the English in the War of Independence. My 
father fought against the English in the war of 1812, and [ 
suppose the Parnells had no great love for them. Sir: John 
Parnell fought against the Union and gave up office for [reland, 
and Sir Henry was always on the Irish side against England, 
and so was my son’s grandfaiher William. It was very natural 
fox Charles to dislike the English ; but it is not the English 
whom we dislike, or whom he disliked. We have no objection 
to the English people ; we object to the English dominion. 
We would not have it in America. Why should they have it 
in Ireland? Why are the English so jealous of any ouiside 
interference in their affairs, and why are they always trying to 
dip their fingers in everybody’s pie? The English are hated in 
America for their grasping policy; they are hated everywhere 
for their arrogance, greed, cant, and hypocrisy. No country 
must have national rights or national aspirations but England. 
That is the English creed. Well! other people don’t see it; 
and the English are astonished. They want us all to think they 
are so goody goody. They are simply thieves.”—Vol. i., p. 29. 

As the mother—so the son :— 

‘*He had no faith,” Mr. O’Brien tells us, ‘in the fine 
moral sense of the English. ‘Much the English care,’ he 
said, ‘for the shooting of a few landlords in Ireland.’ He 
looked upon the English as a nation of hypocrites. ‘ They 
murder and plunder,’ he would say, ‘all over the world, and 
then they howl when somebody is killed in Ireland, because the 
killing is of no use to them.’ He would as soon have thought 
of favouring a plan for the construction of a railway to the moon 
as of appealing to the moral sense of England .. . .An English 
statesman was to him an individual who would risk his soul to 
sit on the Treasury bench. It was the duty of the Irish agitator 
to see that the English statesman should sit on the Treasury 
bench only on his conditions.” 

Mr. Parnell remained true to the principles which he 
imbibed with his mother’s milk. To the very last he 
lamented any rapprochement between the Irish and the 
English Liberals. For himself he held aloof as much as 
possible from all social or friendly intercourse even with 
the men who were straining every nerve to realise his 
cherished ideal. He held himself apart. He distrusted 
and despised the English to the very end. 

This may have been very right. It may have been 
sound policy. But what effect would such an exposition 
of the real ideas and motives of Mr. Parnell have had 
upon the Gladstonians in 1886 or 1891? Mr. Barry 
O’Brien, however, does not stop with this exposition of the 
personal animus of Mr. Parnell. He delights to “portray 
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him as being heart and soul a Fenian. It was the 

Fenians who-first brought ‘him into politics, it was the 

Fenians who first gave him a”platform, it was the Fenians 

who made him a leader, and although he never joined their 

order, it is plain from Mr. Barry O’Brien’s pages that the 
famous leader of the Constitutional movement was at 
least as bitter and deadly an enemy of England as any 
Fenian of them all. If he advised ballots instead of 
bullets it was only because he believed the former were 
more deadly. If he substituted obstruction for revolution 

. it was merely because obstruction carried the revolutionary 
campaign from the remote hillside into the very heart of 
the enemy’s citadel. He had his support from men who 
gave it him because under the mask of constitutionalism 
he was striking at the heart ’of their hated enemy. 

Such, at least, is the picture which Mr. O’Brien gives 
us of the remarkable man who, after triumphing over all 
his enemies in Ireland and without, fell almost on the 
eve of victory, shattered by the only force in the kingdom 
that was stronger thar his hate. 


Il.—THE.«BEGINNINGS. 


The child was father of the man in Parnell’s case as in 
many others. He was, says his biographer, very fond of 
fighting from his boyhood. His favourite pastime was 
playing at soldiers. “ He never liked to be beaten at 
anything, and was resourceful and ingenious, though not 
too punctilious or scrupulous, in the adoption of 
means for outmanceuvring his opponents.” In token 
of which the young rascal while challenging his 
Sister Fanny to a battle royal between their rival 
hosts of toy soldiers, secured victory for his own forces 
by the scandalous dodge of glueing his own soldiers 
to the floor an hour before the battle commenced. 
“ Charlie liked playing the game of follow-my-leader, but 
always insisted upon being the leader.” At school he 
was a rebel. “He was idle, read little, resisted the 
authority of the undermasters, disliked his fellow-pupils, 
and.was disliked by them.” He was arrogant and 
aggressive. He disputed with his headmaster the 
translation of a Greek word, and when the Lexicon was 
appealed to, replied, “ Well, the Lexicon says what you 
say, but I expect the Lexicon is wrong.” He was a good 
cricketer and proficient in mathematics, but in nothing 
else. From his youth up he was nervous, and given to 
somnambulism—which he cured by tying his leg 
to the bed. When he came to England to study 
at Cambridge, he learnt little except to hate the 
English. It is worthy of note that the first conscious 
expression of his antipathy to us was born of his experi- 
ence of the insufferable arrogance of the English at 
Cambridge University. “These English,” he would say 
to his brother John, “ despise us because we are Irish, 
but we must stand up to them. That’s the way to beat 
the Englishman—stand up to him.” It wag a lesson 
which he soon learnt and which he never forgot. It is a 
very good lesson, and one which Englishmen have no 
reason to regret having taught to others. If only the 
Irish had stood up to us—as, say, the Scotch have 
always done—the Irish question would not now be the 
plague of the Empire. Parnell learned at the very 
beginning of his career the true principle of political 
action. We taught it to him. The Irish chieftain spent 
all his life putting in practice the principle which we im- 
pressed on his mind when an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
If you want to get on well with any one, and especially 
with an Englishman, stand up to him. Otherwise you will go 
under, and you will only be despised for your pains. Parnell 
resented scorn. Herepaiditinkind. In that kind of coin 
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he never was a debtor. Yet although so fiercely resenting 
the insolence of the Saxon, he had at that time no dis. 
tinctively Irish principles. At Avondale politics were 
tabooed. He had probably never read an Irish history or 
political tract. Ireland was almost a closed book to him. 
His career at Cambridge came to a sudden close owing 
to his having been involved in a brawl with some men in 
the street, which led to his being mulcted in twenty 
guineas damages for assault. He was “sent down” by 
the college authorities, and he returned to Cambridge no 
more. . 

The first awakening of his mind on politics, and 
especially on Irish politics, was due to the Fenian 
movement. The Fenians were Irish patriots who were 
in earnest. Mr. Gladstone once defined a Radical as a 
“Liberal who was in earnest,” and the same definition 
fits the Fenians. They were the best men in the 
Nationalist ranks : self-sacrificing,. brave, heroic souls 
who dared and lost all in their devotion to the Irish 
cause. The spectacle of their enthusiasm and the serene 
courage with which they faced the gallows and the 
dungeon impressed Parnell. His sister Fanny had for 
some years been writing rebel poetry, and Avondale had 
become a hotbed of sedition. It was not, however, till 
the judicial murder of the three Irishmen, for killing 
Sergeant Brett at Manchester in 1867, when Mr. Parnell 
was twenty-one, that he begun to seriously tuen his 
attention to Irish politics, That famous execution cost 
England dear. The Irish national anthem, “God save 
Ireland!” sprang from the death-cry of the devoted three, 
and it was the passionate resentment inspired by their 
execution which fired the cold but deadly fuel of 
Nationalist hatred that lay deep in the mind of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

Just before that time he had his first experience of a 
domiciliary visit from the police. One night a batch of 
detectives entered Parnell’s home in Dublin and made a 
search for arms. He was absent, his sister took refuge 
in an hotel, and all they found was a sword, which they 
carried off :— 

The sword belonged to Charles, who was at that time an 
officer in the Wicklow Militia. ‘‘ D—— their impudence in 
taking my sword,” he said afterwards, on hearing the news, 
“*but I shall make them give it back precious scon” (which he 
did). ‘‘ Perhaps one day I will give the police something 
better to do than turning my sister into the street. I call it an 
outrage on the part of the Government of this ccuntry.”—Vol. i., 
P- 47. 

An outrage which in after years he repaid with compound 
interest, many times over. 

In 1871 he visited his brother in America. In the 
Republic as in England Parnell winced under the real or 
imaginary disdain of the Saxon for the Irishman. The idea 
that the Irish were despised was always in his mind. Once 
when he called upon a State governor, he said tohis brother, 
“You see that fellow despises us because we are Irish. 
But the Irish can make themselves felt everywhere if they 
are self-reliant and stick to each other.” Two years 
after, when the same brother proposed that “ Charlie” 
should go into Parliament and help the tenants to join 
the Home Rulers, Parnell replied, “I must see a little 
more how things are going ; I must make out my own 
way. The whole question is English dominion. That 
is what is to be dealt with.” It was not until the next year, 
1874, that he suddenly surprised every one by plunging 
into politics as a Home Rule candidate for Wicklow :— 

He was at this time a tall, thin, handsome, delicate young 
fellow ; very diffident, very reticent, utterly ignorant of political 
affairs, and apparently without any political faculty. His whole 
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stock of information about Ireland was limited to the history of 
the Manchester Martyrs. He could talk of them ;.he could not 
talk of anything else. 

When he made his début as a candidate he broke 
down utterly when he attempted tospeak. “ He faltered, 
he paused, went on, got confused, and pale, with intense 
but subdued nervous anxiety, which caused every one to 
feel deep sympathy for him.” 

Mr. T. W. Russell in 1874 was “then struck by what I 
thought his extraordinary political ignorance and inca- 
pacity.” Mr. O’Connor Power said “he seemed to me a 
nice gentlemanly fellow, but he was hopelessly ignorant 
and seemed to me to have no political capacity whatever. 
He could not speak at all.” -The beginnings of Parnell 
were evidently as unpromising as the beginnings of 
Disraeli. But it is not the failure that is important. It 
is the spirit in which that failure is encountered, and 
therein Mr. Parnell was as supreme as Disraeli :— 

‘¢T well remember,” said one of the retainers of the Parnell 
family at Avondale, ‘‘ the day Master Charlie came home when 
he was beaten at the Dublin election. He walked up here, 
looking so handsome and grand and devil-may-care. ‘ Well, 
boys,’ he said, ‘I am beaten, but they are not done with me 
yet.’ The driver, sir, who brought him home said to us after- 
wards, ‘ That’sa regular devil. He talked all the way about 
fighting again and smashing them all, and he looked wild and 
fierce.’ And, sir, Master Charles was a regular devil when his 
blood was up, and no mistake.” 


They had not done with him yet by a long way. In 
the following year he was returned for Meath, and took 
his seat as one of the fifty-nine nominal Home Rulers 
who were then in the House. He became a pupil of Mr. 
Biggar, of whom Mr. O’Brien says, “ He came to the 
British Parliament practically to see how much mischief 
be could do to the British Empire.” A fit tutor for a 
fit pupil. « “ He had but two ideas : to rasp the House of 
Commons and make himself thoroughly hated by the 
British public.” Mr. Biggar’s watchword was “ Rub them 
up. Make them uncomfortable ! That’s the right policy.” 
And his practice was even more uncomfortable than his 
precept. 

Mr. Parnell had not been many days in Parliament 
before he made his maiden speech :— 

**T trust,” he said, ‘‘ that England will give to Irishmen the 
right which they claim—the right of self-government. Why 
should Ireland be treated as a geographical fragment of England, 
as I heard an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer call her some time 
ago? Jreland is not a geographical fragment. She is a nation.” 


He then set to work silently to learn his business. As 
he told a follower in after years, he acquired his knowledge 
of the rules of the House by breaking them. He avoided 
books. But his first session taught him the truth of the 
situation so far as the Irish were concerned :— 

Speaking at Navan on October 7, he said :—-‘‘ We do not 
want speakers in the House of Commons, but men who will vote 
right.” Ten days later he said at a meeting at Nobber :—‘‘ The 
Irish people should watch the conduct of their representatives in 
the House of Commons.” These sentences summed up the 
Parnell gospel : a vigilant public opinion outside, and practical 
rather than talking m2mbers inside Parliament. 

Mr. O’Brien says :—‘“ From the moment he first thought 
seriously of politics he saw, as if by instinct, that Fenianism 
was the key of Irish Nationalism.” The secret of his power 
was the skill with which he balanced himself upon the 
slippery edge of treason-felony without once slipping over. 
Biggar’s policy of obstruction naturally commended itself 
tothis Constitutional Fenian. Biggar said :—“ The English 
stop our Bills. Why don’t we stop their Bills? That’s the 
thing to do. No Irish Bills ; but stop English Bills. No 
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legislation ; that’s the policy, sir, that’s the policy. Butt’s 
a fool, too gentlemanly, we’re all too gentlemanly.” Mr. 
Ronayne, member for Cork, expressed the same idea in 
other words when he said, “ Let us interfere in English 
legislation ; let us show them that if we are not strong 
enough to get our own work done, we are strong enough 


to prevent them from getting theirs.” So Mr. Parnell set 
himself to work “ to take an intelligent interest in English 
affairs.” He said, soon afterwards, “ It is not by smooth 
speeches that you will get anything done here. We want 
rougher work. We must show them that we mean 
business. They are a good deal too comfortable in that 
House, and the English are a good deal too comfortable 
everywhere.” Parnell proceeded accordingly to stick as 
many pins in the English cushions of comfort as his 
means would allow. His means were considerable. His 
aim was to yoke to his chariots the Fenians and the 
priests. “Parnell’s great gift,” said Mr. Healy once, 
‘was his faculty of reducing a quarrel to the smallest 
dimensions.” 

But at first he had to win his way and to establish his 
leadership on the ruins of that of Mr. Butt. His watch- 
word was, “ We will never gain anything from England 
unless we tread upon her toes ; we will never gain a 
single sixpennyworth from her by conciliation.” For the 
next fourteen years he kept dancing on Britannia’s corns, 
nor could his worst enemy assert that the process was 
not more largely justified by results than the alternative. 


III.—HIS CHARACTER. 


Mr. Parnell fought the English by being, as is 
repeatedly pointed out, so very much like the English 
themselves. He was indeed not inaptly described by the 
phrase—an Anglo-American Fenian. When he ousted 
Mr. Butt from the leadership of the Home Rule Federation, 
an admirer wrote :— 

Parnell was there, looking like a bit of granite. But no one 
could help thinking he was the man to fight the English ; he was so 
like themselves—cool, callous, inexorable, always going straight 
to the point, and not caring much how he got there so long as he 
did get there. There was one thing about Parnell in which the 
Fenians believed they could rely—his hatred of England. They 
felt that would last for ever. 


They were right in their calculation. “ When we are 
pleasing the English we are not winning,” he said.. “I 
said we could help you to punish the English.” “ It will 
take an earthquake to settle the land question,” some one 
said to him. “ Then we must have an earthquake,” was 
the reply. And he had it even as he said. 

There is one characteristic about Mr. Parnell that 
stands out in strong relief in Mr. O’Brien’s pages. It is 
the possession of a demonic energy even in physical 
fights. Of this more than one instance is given by his 
biographer. As a rule Parnell was cool, apparently 
phlegmatic and unconcerned. But when the occasion 
arose for active personal exertion, no one was ahead of 
Parnell in vigorous action. Note, for instance, when 
P. J. Smyth in Dublin in 1877 swooped down upon the 
Amnesty car with which Mr. Parnell’s Fenians were 
heading the procession at the Centenary of O’Connell, 
cut the traces and drove off the horses. An eye-witness 
writes :— 

Then I saw Mr. Parnell for the first time. He dashed to the 
front with a number of others—O’Connor Power was there and 
a lot more—and they seized the traces and dragged the car for- 
ward themselves, while we all cheered heartily. 


But the most signal illustration of the energy and 
passion of Mr. Parnell was afforded at the time of the 
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recapture of the office of United Ireland. An eye-witness 
quoted by Mr. O’Brien gives us a vivid picture of’ what 
was, in reality, one of the most stirring incidents in that 
troublous time. Mr. Parnell the previous day had 
ejected the editor of United Ireland and had installed his 
own nominee. The latter had in his turn been expelled, 
and when morning broke it became known in Dublin 
that the anti-Parnellites were once more in possession. 
A great crowd gathered, wondering what would happen 
next. Among others was the person whose narrative 
Mr. O’Brien quotes. He says that he saw a pony- 
carriage containing Mr. Parnell and Dr. Kenny drive up 
rapidly :— 

I had been struck on that day by his power of electrifying a 
great multitude. I was to be even more moved and stariled by 
him on this day. The carriage dashed on, the people making 
way for it, and it was as well, for no attempt was made to 
slacken speed. Both men seemed heedless of the crowd, thinking 
sternly of the seizure of the offices which they had come to make. 
A tremendous sensation was produced by the appearance of 
Parnell. They had been, doubtless, on the point of storming 
the citadel of the mutineers, and here was their captain come to 
fight in their front. Cheer after cheer filled the air, mingled 
with cries of hatred, defiance, and exultation. The carriage 
was checked so abruptly that the horse fell flat upon the road. 
Parnell sprang out, rushed up the steps, and knocked peremp- 
torily at the office door. There was a pause, during which every 
eye regarded him and him alone. Suddenly he turned, his face 
pale with passion, his dark eyes flaming; he realised that 
obedience was not to be expected from those within, realised 
also the pain of being taunted and jeered at by his own country- 
men, for there were indications of this from those within. He 
turned and spoke to some of his followers, then stood to wait. 
We knew by instinct that he was not going to turn away from 
that door, at which he had demanded admittance ; he intended 
to storm the stronghold of the mutineers. 

I forgot everything save that there was going to be a historic 
fight, and that I wanted to have a good view of it. I dashed 
into a house opposite, and without waiting for formal leave, ran 
upstairs. The windows of the first floor were crowded. I ran 
higher up, and soon gained a splendid point of vantage. I was 
in full sight of the beleaguered offices, and had a bird’s-eye view 
of the crowd in the street—a crowd of grim, determined, pas- 
sionate men, many of them armed, and all ready and eager for a 
fray. Parnell’s envoys were back by this time, bringing from 
some place near a crowbar and a pickaxe. There was a brief dis- 
cussion. Then Parnell suddenly realised that the fort might be 
carried from the area door. In a moment he was on the point 
of vaulting the railings. The hands of considerate friends 
restrained him by force. I heard his voice ring cut clearly, 
impatiently, imperatively : ‘Go yourselves, if ycu will not let 
me.” At the word several of those around him dropped into the 
area. Now Parnell snatched the crowbar, and swinging his 
arms with might and main, thundered at the door. The door 
yielded, and, followed by, those nearest to him, he disappeared 
into the hall. Instantly uprose a terrible noise. The other 
storming party, it seems, had entered from the area, and 
rushing upstairs, had crashed into Parnell’s bodyguard, What 
happened within the house I do not know, for spectators outside 
could only hold their breath and listen and guess. Feet clattered 
on the boarded stairs, voices hoarse with rage shrieked and 
shouted. A veritable pandemonium was let loose. At last 
there was a lull within, broken by the cheers of the waiting 
crowd without. One of the windows on the second storey was 
removed, and Parnell suddenly appeared in the aperture. He 
had conquered. The enthusiasm which greeted him cannot be 
described. His face was ghastly pale, save only that on either 
cheek a hectic crimson spot was glowing. His hat was off now, his 
hair dishevelled, the dust of the conflict begrimed his well- 
brushed coat. The people were spellbound, almost terrified, as 
they gazed on him. For myself, I felt a thrill of dread, as if I 
looked at a tiger in the frenzy of its tage. Then he spoke, and 


the tone of his voice was’even more terrible than his look. He 
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was brief, rapid, decisive, and the closing words of his speech 
still ring in my ear: ‘I rely on Dublin. Dublinistrue. Wat 
Dublin says to-day Ireland will say to-morrow.” He had 
simply recaptured United Ireland on his way going south to 
Cork. The work done, he immediately entered the carriage and 
drove to King’s Bridge terminus. 


It may be worth while to quote here Mr. Gladstonc’s 


estimate of Mr. Parnell. 
saying :— 

Mr. Gladstone (with much energy): ‘‘ Parnell was the mst 
remarkable man I ever met. I do not say the ablest man ; [ 
say the most remarkable and the most interesting. He was an 
intellectual phenomenon. He was unlike any one I had ever 
met. He did things and he said things unlike other men. “I[is 
ascendency over his parly was extraordinary. . . . There was 
no one in the House of Commons whom I would place with 
him. As I have said, he was an intellectual phenomenon.” 

‘* Who do you think was the cleverest member of his pariy ’?” 

Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ Well, Healy was very clever; he made 
very clever speeches. I do not know what has become of him 
now, but under Parnell he was admirable. Of cours2, I have the 
profoundest respect for Justin McCarthy and Mr. Diilon. 
Dillon was useful, but Healy was very clever. I have heard 
Healy reply to a minister on the spur of a moment—not a note, 
not a sign of preparation that I could see, all done with the 
greatest readiness and the greatest effect. . . . Oh, Parnell was 
a most remarkable man and most interesting. I don’t think he 
treated me well at the end, but my interest in him has never 
abated, and I feel an intense interest in his memory now.” 


Mr. O’Brien quotes him as 


Incidentally in discussing his connection with Home 
Rule, Mr. Gladstone dropped a remark which illustrates 
how very close is the watch which the illustrious Lady at 
the head of affairs keeps over the political orthodoxy of 
her Ministers. Mr. Gladstone, speaking of his record on 
Home Rule, says :— 

In 1882 I said then that a system of Local Government for 
Ireland should differ in some important respects from any systcm 
of Local Government introduced in England or Scotland. 
Plunket got up immediately and said that I meant Home Rule. 
.... Well, I had to send an account of that spcech to the 
Queen, and it led to a correspondence between us. More than 
that I cannot say on the subject.—Vol. ii., p. 365. 

Some day when that correspondence is published we 
shall find in it one more conclusive proof of the practical 
reality of the monarchical principle in modern constitu- 
tional states. 


IV.—HIS NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. Parnell never forgot, even for a moment, that he 
was the enemy of England. But as even those who.are 
at war may negotiate, so he appears to have done not 
a little negotiating with men of all parties. He com- 
municated with Mr. Gladstone through Mrs. O’Shea, with 
Mr. Chamberlain direct, and with Lord Carnarvon 
through the intermediary of Sir Howard’Vincent and Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. The chapter in which Sir Charles 
G. Duffy describes the discussions which took place for 
years between himself and Lord Carnarvon, long before 
the famous interview with Mr. Parnell, is one of the most 
interesting and important in the book. To those who, 
like myself, enjoyed the personal friendship of Lord 
Carnarvon, the chapter is peculiarly welcome. _ It proves 
beyond all doubt that the interview with Mr. Parnell was 
the outcome of a long considered policy which Lord 
Carnarvon had evidently come to regard as culminating 
in Home Rule. Lord Salisbury also appears at one time 
to have contemplated concessions in that direction, and 
oniy abandoned the idea because he was convinced that 
he would lose in England more than he could possibly 
gain in Ireland. 
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Another most interesting chapter is that in which 
Mr. O’Brien reports an interview with Mr. Chamberlain 
at the beginning of this year. The net effect of that 
interview will be to deepen the general conviction as to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lack of any moral sense. Who can 
have forgotten the long and confidential negotiations 
which took place between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Gladstone on the subject of the exclusion of the Irish 
members on the first Home Rule Bill? In those days, 
when Mr. Gladstone was hesitating whether he would or 
would not exclude the Irish members, communications 
reached him through a third person that Mr. Chamber- 
Jain was willing to support the Bill if the clause excluding 
the Irish members was dropped. Mr. Morley checkmated 
Mr. Chamberlain by declaring that if the clause were 
abandoned he would resign. Mr. Gladstone, compelled 
to choose between Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain, 
elected to stand or fall with the former. So the clause 
remained and Mr. Chamberlain departed. What, we 
wonder, were Mr. Morley’s feelings, or those of any other 
honest man, on reading Mr, Chamberlain’s cynical 
confession that all these overtures of his were merely 
masks which he deliberately assumed the more effectively 
to stab Home Rule to the heart? That this is no 
exaggeration is proved by the following extract from 
Mr. O’Brien’s report of his interview with Mr. Cham- 
berlain :— 

Mr. O’Brien asked: ‘‘ What I should like to ask is, if you 
objected to the exclusion as a matter of detail, or if you really 
used that clause for the purpose of attacking the Bill? Was it 
really your aim to turn Mr. Gladstone’s flank by attacking that 

int 2” 

Mr. Chamberlain : ‘‘I wanted to kill the Bill.” 

Mr. O’Brien: ‘And you used the question of the exclusion 
of the Irish members for that purpose?” 

Mr. Chamberlain : ‘‘I did, and I used the Land Bill for the 
same purpose. I was not opposed to the reform of the land 
laws. I was not opposed to land purchase. It was the right 
way to settle the land question, but there were many things in 
the Bill to which I was opposed on principle. My main object 
in attacking it, though, was to kill the Home Rule Bill. As 
soon as the Land Bill was out of the way I attacked the question 
of the exclusion of the Irish members. I used that point to 
show the absurdity of the whole scheme.” 

Mr.: O’Brien: ‘‘ Well, I may say, Mr. Chamberlain, that 
that is the conclusion I have myself come to. It was strategy, 
simply strategy.” 

Mr. Chamberlain: ‘‘I wanted to kill the Bill. You may 
take that all the time. . However open I may be to 
criticism in whatever I said, my aim was, as I say, to kill the 
Bill.”—Vol. ii., pp. 140, 141. 

A pleasant picture truly drawn by the hand of a 


master. As if to justify his own conduct, Mr. Chamberlain 
entered upon a disquisition in praise of, or at least in 


apology for, the absence of scruple in statesmen. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Parnell, he said :— 
‘‘A great man. Unscrupulous, if I may say so. I do not 


wish to be misunderstood in my meaning of the word ‘ unscru- 
pulous.’ I mean that he was unscrupulous like every great 
man. I have often thought Parnell was like Napoleon, He 
allowed nothing to stand in his way. He stopped at nothing to 
gain hisend. If a man opposed him, he flung him aside and 
dashed on, He did not care. He did not harbour any enmity. 
He was too great a man for that, He was indifferent about the 
means he used to gain his object. That is my view.” 

“You say he was unscrupulous. Do you find that he was a 
man who kept his word ?” 

Mr: Chamberlain : ‘‘Certainly. He was a pleasant man to 
deal with in that respect. He wasa good man to make a bargain 
with, and he had a keen eye for a bargain. He was a great 
Parliamentarian. He understood politics.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain made two treaties with Mr. Parnell, 
or rather he made one and tried to make another. The 
Kilmainham treaty Mr. Parnell made and kept. The 
second treaty was‘on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
National Councils scheme. It was at the close of the 
Gladstone administration of 1880-5 that this abortive 
negotiation took place. Mr. Chamberlain says :— 

**It was then that I proposed the National Councils scheme. 
My idea, as well as I can recollect now, was this : there was to 
be a council in Dublin ; possibly it would be necessary to have 
another council in Belfast, but if possible there was only to 
be one central council. ‘This council should take over the 
administrative work of all the boards then existing in Dublin. 
It might besides deal with such subjects as land and education 
and other local- matters.” 

‘* When you say the council should deal with land and 
education, do you mean that it should legislate ?” 

Mr. Chamberlain : ‘‘ Not absolutely. I think my idea was 
that it should take the initiative in introducing Bills, and 
that it should pass Bills, but that thes? Bills should not become 
law until they received the sanction of the Imperial Parliament. 
If any particular m2asure was brought in in the council and 
passed through the council, that measure should then be sent to 
the House of Commons, and be allowed to lie on the table of 
the House of Commons for say forty days, and then, if nothing was 
done upon it, it would become law.” 

‘*That was a bigger scheme than what one ordinarily under- 
stands by local governm:ni ?”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain: ‘‘ Certainly, it was a very big scheme. 
Perhaps it was too big a scheme. I do not think I should agree 
to it now, but I was ready to give it then.” .... He said, in fact, 
that he thought the bishops weuld prefer a National Councils 
scheme to an independent Parliament. He also said he thought 
Parnell would accept it. I told Mr. Gladstone all that had 
happened, and he quite approved of the National Councils 
scheme. This was in 1884 or early in 1885. Ultimately I 
brought the scheme before the Cabinet of 1884. Mr. Gladstone 
was quite in favour of it. The majority of the Cabinet rejected 
it. Mr. Gladstone was very vexed when that scheme was 
rejected ; I did not care how soon the Government went out. 


V.—HIS BARGAIN WITH MR. RHODES. 


Mr. Rhodes’s relations with Mr. Parnell have been so 
often referred to in contemporary political discussion that 
it is well to extract here the statement of what really 
happened, which Mr. O’Brien quotes on the direct 
authority of Mr. Rhodes himself. Mr. Rhodes, says 
Mr. O’Brien, declared that Parnell was the most reason- 
able and sensible man he ever met. Here is Mr. Rhodes’s 
account of the famous donation of £10,000 for the Home 
Rule funds :— 

I first saw Parnell in 1888. I had closely followed the 
Home Rule movement. It struck me in the light of local 
government. I always, even when I was at Oxford, believed in 
the justice and wisdom of letting localities manage their own 
affairs. 

Moreover, I was interested in the Home Rule movement 
because I believed that Irish Home Rule would lead to Imperial 
Home Rule. I had met Mr. Swift McNeill at the Cape, and I 
explained my views to him. I furthermore said that I was 
prepared to back my opinion on Home Rule substantially, 
which I did, for I sent Parnell £10,000 for the Home Rule 
cause. 

I came to England in 1888, and saw Mr. Swift McNeill 
again, and he made arrangements for a meeting between myself 
and Parnell. 

We met at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
preliminary conversation, Parnell said : 

‘‘ Why, Mr. Rhodes, do you take an interest in this question ? 
What is Ireland to you?” 

I replied that my interest in Ireland was an Imperial interest ; 
that I believed Irish Home Rule would lead to Imperial Home 
Rule. 


After som2 
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Parnell : ‘‘ What practical proposal do you make? What 
can I do for you?” 

Rhodes : ‘‘I think that the Irish members should be retained 
in the Imperial Parliament ; first, for their own sake, next with 
a view to Imperial Federation, which is my question. 

‘*(1) If the Irish members are excluded, nothing will persuade 
the English pzople but that Home Rule means separation ; that 
Home Rule is the thin edge of the wedge; and that when 
you get it you will next set up a republic, or try to do so. 
As long as the English people feel this, how can you expect 
to get Home Rule? That is the political question as it 
affects you. 

‘*(2) Next there is the personal question, if you like, which 
affects me. I want Imperial Federation. Home Rule with the 
Irish members in the Imperial Parliament will. be the beginning 
of Imperial Federation. Home Rule with the Irish members 
excluded from the Imperial Parliament would lead nowhere, so 
far as my interests, which are Imperial interests, are concerned, 
Now do you see my point ?” 

Parnell: ‘‘ Yes. I do not feel strongly on the question of 
the retention or the exclusion of the Irish members, but Mr. 
Gladstone does. The difficulty is not with me, but with him. 
He is strongly opposed to their retention. I have no objection 
to meeting English public opinion on that point if Mr. Gladstone 
would agree. Do you ask me for anything else?” 

Rhodes: ‘‘ Yes. I want a clause—a little clause—a per- 
missive clause, in your next Bill, providing that any colony 
which contributes to Imperial defence—to the Imperial army or 
navy—shall be allowed to send representatives to the Imperial 
Parliament in proportion to its contributions to the Imperial 
revenue. Then I think the number of the Irish representatives 
should be cut down in proportion to Ireland’s contribution to 
the Imperial revenue, so as to keep Ireland in line with the 
Colonies. I think that would be quite fair.” 

Parnell : ‘‘ I have no objection to your permissive clause, but 
I should not consent to the reduction of the number of the Irish 
members in the Imperial Parliament. It is only by our strength 
that we can make ourselves felt there, and if you were to cut us 
down to fifty or forty or thirty they would pay no attention to 
us. We must remain in our present numbers. In addition, 
certain questions will remain still unsettled after the Home 
Rule Bill has been ed. There are questions relating to, the 
— and the judiciary which may remain unsettled. We must 

ave our full number of members in the Imperial Parliament 
until those questions are settled.” 

Rhodes: ‘‘ Very well. I can understand your difficulties. I 
do not press that point. Are we agreed on the other 
points ?” 

Parnell: ‘‘I have no objection to the retention of the Irish 
members in their present numbers, nor to the permissive clause 
you suggest.” 

Rhodes: ‘‘ Will you put those points to Mr. Gladstone ?” 

Parnell: ‘‘No. Ido not think it would be wise for me to 
put the point to Mr. Gladstone now, he is so strongly opposed 
to retaining the Irish members. We must bring him gradually 
rcund.” 

Ultimately it was’arranged that I should write a letter to 
Parnell setting out my views, and that he should send me a 
reply. 


Mr. Gladstone, somewhat unjustly, seems to have 
imagined that Mr. Parnell deceived him about the 
question of the retention of the Irish members. I have 
read Mr. Gladstone’s narrative with care, and I utterly 
fail to discover where the deceit comes in. All that Mr. 
Gladstone’s story amounts to is that when in 1889 Mr. 
Parnell came to Hawarden he said nothing to him about 
his change of front on the subject of the retention 
of the Irish members. But as Mr. Gladstone himself 
states that he informed Mr. Parnell that the Irish members 
were to be retained, what need was there for Mr. Parnell 
to say anything on the subject? Mr. Parnell never spoke 
a word more than he needed to do about anything. No 
man was ever better at holding his tongue. 
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VI.—THE TRAGIC END. 


Mr. Parnell more than any man stands out before this 
generation as the supreme embodiment of Hate. Hatred, 
according to his biographer, was the mainspring of his 
career. It was not that he loved Ireland so much as that 
he hated England the more. It is therefore a curious 
instance of the irony of history that this man, who 
towered aloft as an eagle borne on the pinions of scom 
and hatred, fell, never to rise again, as the result of 
lawless love. On this subject Mr. O’Brien writes with 
frankness and reserve. He says :— 


During the General Election of 1880 Captain O’Shea (then q 
successful candidate for the representation of the County Clare) 
was introduced to Parnell by The O’Gorman Mahon. Som: 
weeks afterwards Parnell met Mrs. O’Shea for the first time at 
a dinner party given by her husband at Thomas’s Hotel, in 
Berkeley Square. A friendship, which soon ripened into love, 
sprang up between them, and from 1881 to 1891 they lived as 
husband and wife. 

I do not think that it is any part of my duty as Parnell’s 
biographer to enter into the details of his /iaison with Mr, 
O’Shea. I have only to deal with the subject as it affects his 
public career, and when I have stated that he lived maritally 
with Mrs. O’Shea I feel that I have done all that may reasonably 
be expected of me. 

I am not going to excuse Parnell, neither shall I sit in judg. 
ment on him. He sinned, and he paid the penalty of his sin, 
For ten years this unfortunate /azson hung like a millstone 
round his neck, and dragged him in theend to the grave. There 
it lies buried. I shall not root it up. 

It has been said—and this is a topic with which I am bound to 
deal—that Parnell neglected Ireland for Mrs. O’Shea. . . . He 
loved Mrs. O’Shea, and it would be idle to deny that this 
engay exercised a distracting and absorbing influence upon 

im. There were weeks, months, which he would have spent 
in Ireland, to the immense advantage of the National movement, 
but for his unfortunate attachment to that unhappy lady. All 
this I admit frankly and fully. But be it remembered that 
Mrs. O’Shea was only one of the factors in the case—only one 
of the causes which conspired to his comparative inactivity 
during the years under review. 

., What were the others? Health and public policy. 

Of Mr. O’Brien’s narrative of the way in which Mr. 
Parnell came to fall as the result of this connection with 
the lady whom he subsequently married, I have some- 
thing to say, but before saying it I will quote what Mr. 
O’Brien tells us Mr. Gladstone said on the subject when 
he interviewed him in the year 1897. Mr. Gladstone 
was then failing fast. He was very deaf. He had for- 
gotten that'there had ever been a treaty of Kilmainham. 
But he had a very clear idea of how it was that he came 
to throw Mr. Parnell overboard. He acted, he explained, 
under force majeure. Mr. O’Brien thus quotes the 
G.O.M. :-— 

** Poor fellow! poor fellow ! it was a terrible tragedy. I do 
believe firmly that if these divorce proceedings had not taken 
place there would be a Parliament in Ireland to-day. Ah! had 
Parnell lived, had there been no divorce proceedings, I do 
solemnly believe there would be a Parliament in Ireland now. 
Oh! it was a terrible tragedy.” 

‘May I ask if you considered that Parnell should have 
retired from public life altogether, or only from the leadership of 
the Irish party 2?” 

Mr. Gladstone : ‘‘ From public life altogether. There ought 
to have been a death, but there would have been a resurrection. 
I do not say that the private question ought to have affected the 
public movement. What I say is, it did affect it, and, having 
affected it, Parnell was bound to go. What was my position? 
After the verdict in the divorce case I received letters from my 
colleagues, I received letters from Liberals in the House ot 
Commons and in the country, and all told the same tale: 
Parnell must go. All said it would be impossible for the move- 
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ment to go onwith him. Well, there was a meeting of the 
Federation at Sheffield; Morley and Harcourt were there. 
After the meeting they came to me and said: ‘ Parnell must go. 
The movement cannot go on with him.’ I do not think that 
Harcourt had any convictions on the subject. Ido not think that 
Morley had. Therefore they were unprejudiced witnesses, and 
their testimony, coming after the testimony of the others and in 
corroboration of it, was irresistible. I then took action. I 
wrote a private letter to Mr. Justin McCarthy, which I wished 
him to show to Parnell before the meeting of the pariy. I 
sated what I coaceived to be the public opinion of England. I 
did exactly what Parnell had asked me to do in the cas2 of the 
Phoenix Park murders. Well, that letter never reached Parnell. 
Why McCarthy did not give it to him I cannot say. Having 
failed to get at Parnell in that way, I tried to get at him in 
another. I asked Morley to find him out; Morley tried, but 
hecould not be found; he kept out of our way. Well, what 
was I to do undcr these circumstances, with English public 
opinion rising all the time? No resource was left to me but the 

blic letter which I wrote to Morley. Then there was an end 
@everything. I think Parnell acted badly. I think he ought 
tohave.gone right away. He would have come back, nothing 
could have prevented him ; he would have been as supreme as 
ever, for he was a most extraordinary man.”—Vol. ii., pp. 
364, 365. 

It is evident from this exposition of what Mr. Gladstone 
did andewhy he did it, that, equally with Mr. Morley and 
Sir W. Harcourt, he would have liked to have taken no 
notice of Mr. Parnell’s misconduct. His hand, he says 
in effect, was forced—an observation which I respectfully 
commend to those hero-worshippers of the Grand Old 
Man who persistently blinded themselves to the one great 
flaw in the public career of their idol. What Mr. Glad- 
stone said recalls vividly a conversation I had with 
another eminent Liberal at that time. He asked me if 
I thought he ought to advise Mr. Gladstone to throw Mr. 
Parnell overboard. ‘“ No,” I said, “it is too great a 
responsibility for you to take. Wait until you see how 
the cat is going to jump.” The result is recorded by 
Mr. O’Brien on Mr. Gladstone’s authority. When 
Mr. O’Brien attempts to explain why, he fails egregiously. 
It may indeed be said that he does not even try to 
succeed. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien, who is an entertaining and 
ingenuous chronicler when he is in sympathy with his 
subject, simply becomes absurd the moment he has to 
deal. with matters on which he feels strong prejudice. 
His account of the great outburst of public opinion 
which wrecked Mr. Parnell’s career is little short of 
childish in its inadequacy. He evidently never thought 
it worth his while to ascertain the real facts of the case 
from those who were in the fight on the other side to 
that which he espoused, and he apparently never read 
the publications which contain the authentic expression 
of the grounds of the judgment which proved fatal to his 
hero. Mr. E. T. Cook, who was at that time editing the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and to whom, in conjunction with 
Mr. Garrett, must be awarded the credit of having done 
more than any other newspaper editor to rouse the moral 
sentiment of the country on the subject, is now editing 
the Daily News. 1 cannot do better than reproduce here 
the very guarded and moderate criticism which in the 
Daily News he felt bound to pass upon this caricature of 
a history :— 

Up to a point Mr. Barry O’Brien writes though as a partisan 
yet with reasonable impartiality. When, however, he comes to 
the divorce case, and to the subsequent split in the party, his 
partisanship leads him unconsciously astray. Mr. O’Brien fails 
to realise, we think, that what turned public opinion against 
Mr. Parnell, both in Ireland as in England, was not so much 
the adultery as the perfidy. He gives the reader no idea at all 
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of the 1oag game of bluff which Mr. Parnell played. The 
Freeman’s Journal had been inspired to publish preliminary 
announcements suggesting that Mr. Parnell had a complete 
answer to the charge. Mr. Parnell himself assured Mr. Davitt 
that he was ‘‘ going to get out of this without the slightest stain 
on his name or reputation.” Mr. Davitt was told to spread 
this assurance, and in perfect good faith he did so. It was 
under cover of these assurances that Mr. Gladstone received 
Mr. Parnell at Hawarden, and that week after week until the 
very day of the trial the Irish people continued to pass votes of 
confidence in their leader. Whether Mr. Parnell’s gam: at this 
time was simply one of unsupported bluff, or whether (as some 
well-informed persons have always thought) he hoped up to the 
last to be able to ‘‘ square” Captain O’Shea, will perhaps 
never be known. Even after the trial th: game was 
not entirely abandoned, and hints were _ indusiriously 
circulated about suppressed defences and impending revela- 
tions. It was all this that held Irish opinion for som: 
time in suspense, as Archbishop Walsh and Mr. Healy 
explained. But this is a side of the story to which the reader 
will find little or no reference in Mr. O’Brien’s pages. .. . 
Mr. O’Brien’s treatment of th expressions of public opinion 
in England after the trial is also far from accurate. Any one 
reading his pages alone would com: to the conclusion that Mr. 
Gladstone acted with unjustifiable precipitance, and that the 
outburst of public opinion was far from spontaneous. He 
declares that there was for several days ‘‘a chorus of friendly 
opinion,” in which only “three jarring notes were struck ”— 
viz. (1) by the Rev. Hugh Price Huzhes in the Methodist 
Times ; (2) by Mr. Stead in the Pall Mall Gazette ; (3) by Mr. 
Davitt in the Labour World. Asa matter of fact, a large 
section of the Liberal press immediately expressed the view that 
Mr. Parnell should resign. The Pal/ Mall Gazette, on the day 
following the verdict, strongly urged him to retire of his own 
accord, and that view, as we now know, was shared by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. Mr. Stead had severed his.connection with 
the Pall Mall many months before. His thunders appzared in 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, and they included some censure on 
the Pall Mall, and the Liberal press generally, for their 
moderation. If moderation were a fault, it was afterwards 
corrected by Mr. Hughes; his famous ‘‘ obscene race ” article 
was certainly strongly worded, but it may be doubted whether 
it did not have a most unfortunate effect in hardening the hearts 
of Mr. Parnell’s following. Again, Mr. O’Brien does not bring 
out into due relief the extent to which Mr. Parnell had com- 
mitted himself to the English Liberal alliance. But the fact 
is that Mr. O’Brien’s whole treatment of the divorce case and its 
sequel is, as we have said, tinged with a very natural partisan- 
ship. The impartial historian of the future will do well to 
check this portion of the ‘‘ Life of Parnell” by reference to 
‘The Story of the Parnell Crisis,” published at the time by the 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

The idea that all Liberal England and Catholic Ireland 
were blandly acquiescent in Mr. Parnell’s retention of the 
leadership after the divorce case, and that the most 
powerful political leader of our time was overthrown by a 
Methodist parson, Mr. Davitt and myself, apparently 
without any allies among the Liberal leaders or the 
Catholic bishops, is simply fantastic. 

The truth about the matter is very simple. Mr. Parnell 
fell, not because he had committed adultery with extenuat- 
ing circumstances, but because, having committed adultery, 
he deliberately and of set purpose laid himself out in order 
to deceive his friends, his colleagues and his supporters, 
both in England and in Ireland, as to the probable issue 
of the proceedings in the Divorce Court. If he had 
brazened it out before the trial, as he did afterwards, the 
task of his assailants would have been much more diffi- 
cult. The damning thing which convinced everybody 
that he was quite impossible, was his deliberate employ- 
ment of Michael Davitt, a month before the case went into 
Court, to go round to all the bishops and politicians and 
to assure them on his word of honour that there was not 
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a word! of truth ini thé charge against him, and that 
indeed it was nothing more than a malignant conspiracy 
on the part of the 77mes to blast a character which would 
once more be triumphantly vindicated. 


VII.—MR. PARNELL ON THE FUTURE. 

When Mr. Parnell was forty-five years old, the year 
after his downfall, he spoke freely to Mr. O’Brien. as to 
his hopes about the future.. The following estimate of 
the views and tendencies of the Liberal leaders was made, 
it should. be remembered, before the last Gladstone- 
Rosebery administration was formed. Mr. O’Brien 
reports Mr. Parnell as saying :— 

‘*Mr. Gladston: is an old man. He. cannot live for ever. I 

that he means to establish some kind of Irish Parliament. 
What kind? That is the question I have always raised. He 
will be satisfied if he gives us any kind of Parliament. He is an 
old man, and he cannot wait. I am a young man, and I can 
afford to wait. I want a Parliament that we shall be able to 
keep and to work for our country, and if we do not get it this 
year or next I can wait for halfa dozen years ; but it must be a 
real Parliament when it comes. I grant you all you say about 
Mr. Gladstone’s power and intentions to establish a Parliament 
of some kind, but Hom? Rule will not com? in his time. We 
have to look to his successors. Depend upon it I am saying 
what is true. Who will be his successors? Who are the 
gentlemen whom the seceders trust? Nam2 them to mz, and I 
will tell you what I think.” 

¥ named Mr. Morley. “Yes,” said Parnell, ‘‘ Mr. Morley 
has a good record. I have always said that. But has Mr. 
Morley any influence in England? Do you think that Mr, 
Morley has the power to carry Home Rule? Will England 
follow him? Will thé Liberal party follow him? I do not 
think that Morley has any following in the country.” 

_ I said: ‘* Well, there is Asquith. He is a coming man. 
Some people say he may be the Liberal leader of the future.” 

Parnell. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Asquith is a coming man, a very clever 
man ; but (looking me straight in the face) do you think “Mr. 
Asquith is very keen about Home Rule? Do you think that he 
will risk anything for Home Rule? Mr. Asquith won’t trouble 
about Home Rule, take my word for that.” 

I said: ‘* There is Campbell-Bannerman. I hear that he is 
avery good fellow, and he made about as good an Irish 
Secretary as any of them.” ‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I dare say he 
is a very good fellow, and as an Irish Secretary he left things 
alone (with a droll smile)—a sensible thing for an Irish Secre- 
tary. If they do not know anything they had better do nothing.” 

Parnell (passing over this irrelevant remark) said : ‘‘ But do 
you think that Campbell-Bannerman has any influence? He is 
not going to lead the Liberal pary. 1 think he has no 
influence.” 

I said: ‘‘ Lord Rosebery. He has influence.” 

Parnell : ‘‘ I know nothing about Lord Roszbery. Probably 
he has influence. But do you think he is going to use it for 
Home Rule? Do you think he knows anything about Home 
Rule or cares anything about it?” 

I said: ‘‘ Sir William Harcourt.” 

Parnell : ‘‘ Ah, now you have come to the point. I have 
been waiting for that.” Then, turning fully round and facing 
me, he continued: ‘“‘ What do you think of Sir William 
Harcourt? He will be the Liberal leader when Mr. Gladstone 

oes. Do you think he will trouble himself about Home Rule? 
He will think only of getting his party together, and he will 
take up any question that will best help him to do that. Mark 
Sir William Harcourt will have to be fought 
again. 
** Do you think,” I asked, ‘‘ that the Home Rule movement, 
the movement for an Irish Parliament, has made any real 
progress in England?” 

‘*It has taken no root,” he answered, ‘‘ but our movement has 
made some progress. , . . I think we are hammering: it into 
them by degrees. You. must never expect the English to be 
enthusiastic about Hom? Rule. I have always said that. But 
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they are beginning to sze the difficulties of governing Ireland, 
— they cannot do it, and Home Rule must come out of 
that. 

** Well,” I said, ‘I do not know that. If Mr. Gladstone 
were to say to-morrow that Local Government would do after 
all, they would turn round at once and say that Home Rule and 
Local Government were the same thing.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘that is true ; but we have only to keep 
pounding away and to take care that they do not go back, 
They will not work it out in the way you think. They will find 
Ireland impossible to govern, and then they will give us what 
we want. . That is what will happen. We must show them our 
power. They will bow to nothing but power, I assure:you. If 
we hold together there is nothing that we cannot do in that 
House.” 

I said : “‘ Hold together! There is an end to that for a long 
time. It will take you ten years to pull the country together 
again.” 

‘* No,” he rejoined very quietly ; ‘‘I will do it in five years— 
that is whatI calculate.” 

*“Well, Gladstone will be dead then,” I said. ‘‘ The whole 
question to me is; you and Mr. Gladstone. If you both go, 
Home:Rule will go with you for this generation.” 

** But I will not. go,” he answered angrily ; ‘‘I1 am a young 
man, and I will not go.” And there was a fierce flash in his 
eyes which was.not pleasant to look at. 


Alas! for the confident hopes of the young man 
who would not go! That very year the Messenger who 
will not be gainsaid smote on the lintel of the house at 
Brighton, and Mr. Parnell went. 





London in Song. 

By all her citizens who see in London more than a mere 
wilderness of bricks and mortar Mr. Wilfred Whitten’s 
“‘ London in Song” (Richards, 6s.) will be heartily welcomed. 
We have had to wait long for a book of this description. 
Now that it has at length made its appearance, it is gratify- 
ing that it should be presented to the public in so tasteful 
a form. Mr. Whitten has made excellent selections. The 
whole range of English literature from Chaucer to the 
poets of to-day has been laid under contribution. The 
number of verses and poems which London has inspired 
is much larger than is generally supposed. Mr. Whitten 
includes more than two hundred in his collection. It 
is a hopeful sign that London, as she has herself become 
more prosaic, has inspired nobler poetry than when the 
milkmaids carried milk to Fleet Street from the adjoining 
fields. The “ quenchless poetry—Mankind” can nowhere 
else be studied better in all its aspects, lofty and debased. 
“ Poets, therefore,” Mr. Whitten thinks, “are ceasing to 
write of London under chance and partial inspirations ; 
they are beginning to see London steady and whole, and 
to make volumes where their predecessors made single 


poems.” 
Ly dgqutis 


Africa in the Nineteenth Century. 

THE exploration and division of Africa within the last few 
years has proceeded at a feverish pace. Now, when 
practically all the land has been appropriated, is a fitting 
time to survey the situation. This Mr. Edgar Sanderson 
has done in his book “ Africa in the Nineteenth Century” 
(Seeley, 5s.). His sketch is necessarily a somewhat super- 
ficial one, for history has been made more rapidly in 
Africa than in almost any other country. For those who 
desire a handbook, which will give a comprehensive 
survey of events in Africa up to the present day, Mr. 
Sanderson’s book can be recommended as at once concise 
and accurate. The book has portraits of Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Cromer, General Gordon and Cecil Rhodes. 
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FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 
By W. H. FITCHETT. 


THIS is the second volume of the series which has 
achieved one of the greatest literary successes of our 
time. Mr. W. H. Fitchett now needs no introduction to 
the British public. He has established his position as 
the prose Tyrtzus of our time. It is remarkable, and no 
less fortunate than remarkable, that the author who has 
recalled to so many thousands of Englishmen the military 
glories of their race, should be a resident of the island 
continent which has never heard a gun fired in inter- 
national war. It is not less fortunate that the author 
who has undertaken to tell the stories of these Fights for 
the Flag should be a man who ‘is free from all the vain- 
glory which leads so many to exult in fighting for fighting’s 
sake, and to forget in the rapture of the fray the great 
human issues which lie behind. In the new series of 
Fights for the Flag Mr. Fitchett has covered a tolerably 
wide field. The book opens with the tale of how Admiral 
Blake fought Van Tromp, and closes with a sketch of 
Florence Nightingale as the Lady with the Lamp. 
Among the other subjects selected for treatment are: 
Marlborough at Blenheim, Wellington at Salamanca, 
and Sir John Codrington at Navarino, There is a 
chapter about famous cavalry charges, and in the 
chapter on the men in the ranks, Mr. Fitchett reveals 
somewhat of the secret which has made his writings so 
pre-eminently popular. 

He rightly says that in the literature of war the writers 
devote all their attention to what may be called the 
intellectual side of battle, the result of rival strategies ; 
even when the incidents of battle have to be described it 
is all lost in generalities. History is too dignified to take 
notice of men in the ranks :— 


But a battle has, as far as the men in the ranks are concerned, 
quite another side. It is a tussle of bayonets, a wager of life 
against life; a wrestle of hot-blooded human beings in. an 
atmosphere of passion, fought under the shadow of death, and 
with all human emotions at their highest pitch. And this, the 
human side of a battle, which historic literature usually treats as 
non-existent, is really that over which the average man is 
tempted to linger with wide-eyed and awe-smitten curiosity. 
He hungers to know how the men in the battle-line feel ; how 
they bear themselves ; what aspect the faces of their opponents 
wear. What are the emotions and thoughts that race through 
the brain-cells of the ordinary private as he stands a panting— 
perhaps a swearing—unit in the swaying human line, trans- 
figured by discipline into a chain of steel? What expression 
does his face wear as he loads and fires amid the drifting 
battle-smoke? What thrill of passion kindles in him as, 


‘through the smoke-filled air, he sees the bent heads and 


sparkling bayonet-points of the hostile line coming on in fiercest 
charge? This is what every one wants to know, but which no 
one is able to tell. 


Mr. Fitchett has not been able to realise to the full 
this ideal; but he has done so to.a greater extent than 
any other writer, with the result that his books are 
more popular than those to be found in the literature 
of combat. It is impossible, nor is it necessary, to 
attempt to give any detailed account of the brilliant 
and glowing pictures of the deeds by which our fore- 
fathers have shown on many a well-fought field their 
capacity to suffer, to dare, and to die. On the whole the 
stories, although thrilling, provoke some melancholy 
reflections, and it is well that the volume should conclude 
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with a sympathetic account of the work done by Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea. 

As a gift-book, or as a book to take up and read at 
odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this 
book has few equals, and will probably equal or eclipse the 
popularity of its predecessor. (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) 


—_e 
MR. GLADSTONE: THE MAN. 
By A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Str E. W. HAMILTON’S monograph on Mr. Gladstone 
(Murray, 5s.) is incomparably the best sketch of the 
Grand Old Man that has been published up to the 
present time. Sir E. W. Hamilton knew Mr. Gladstone 
for forty years, and from 1880-85 was one of his private 
secretaries. He has had many opportunities of knowing 
the man, and in this charming monograph he attempts to 
describe some of his intellectual powers, characteristics, 
and accomplishments; some of his ways, aims. and 
objects, his likes and. dislikes. He has succeeded 


‘admirably in this attempt. 


Mr. Gladstone was far from being absorbed in politics. 
He had many other and greater loves. Chief among 
these was his passion for reading. Sir E. W. Hamilton 
thus describes how Mr. Gladstone was accustomed to 
read a book :— 

He read slowly and most conscientiously. He never skipped 
a page ora line. But the number of books through which he 
plodded every year was astounding. The passages with which 
he was struck he marked in the margin with a pencil-line er 
with N. B. or with both; and when he saw reason to demur he 
made use of the Italian conjunction—mea. 

He delighted in the catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers, and he took a special interest in seeing if any of 
his own works had found a place in them, and at what 
price they were marked. During his lifetime Mr. Glad- 
stone collected a library of 28,000 volumes. On re- 
arranging them he was distressed to find that nearly 3 per 
cent. were duplicates. As he had trusted entirely to his 
own memory, it is surprising the percentage was not 
higher. Nothing pleased Mr. Gladstone more than the 
receipt of the money he earned by his writings. “Such 
earnings he entered in a little book kept for the purpose ; 
and the entries were made with that pride which is 
characteristic of amateur authors.” 

One of the most marked traits of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character was his extreme orderliness. This gift and his 
faculty of devolving the routine work upon subordinates 
enabled him to get through an immense amount of work :— 

His daily life was. as regular as clockwork. Order and 
method, to which he attached thé greatest importance ‘‘as a 
means of increasing power and efficiency for good,” he carried 
to great perfection, He was a pattern of tidiness. No book 
was out Of its place in his room. There was never any litter on 
his table ; and every drawer in it was arranged most nattily. He 
would resort to ingenious reconsiructions of a sentence in order 
to avoid an erasure ; and no blot was ever allowed to soil a page 
of his own letters. His papers were stowed away with unsur- 
passed neatness. 

Sir E. W. Hamilton describes from practical experience 
the admirable method Mr. Gladstone adopted in dealing 
with his correspondence. He further mentions that Mr. 
Gladstone kept a diary throughout his whole life which he 
regularly entered up almost daily. It was a ledger-like 
looking volume in miniature. The entries were confined 
to a record of the things he had done and the persons to 
whom he had written. 


HIS HORROR OF GAMBLING: 


Mr, Gladstone put his whole soul into whatever he had * 


inhand. This was equally so in his amusements as in his 
more serious occupations :— 

One of the few games which he was wont to play after dinner 
was backgammon, and no child could have played the gam: 
with greater zest. He was as pleased by winning as he was 
disappointed by losing. He rarely, if ever, touched cards; h2 
considered that they conduced too much to gambling, of which 
he had a horror. He once said tom: that he regarded gambling 
as “nothing short of damnable. What can be the fun of 
winning other pzople’s money ?” 

At different periods Mr. Gladstone made several 
collections besides books, which he was always accumu- 
lating. At one time it was china, at another ivories, and 
yet another so-called Italian jewels. 

LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

A most interesting list of Mr. Gladstone’s likes and 
dislikes may be compiled from Sir E. W. Hamilton’s 
monograph. He rarely referred to his own achievements, 
but on various occasions he expressed some opinion on 
the laws he had placed on the statute book. He con- 
sidered the Budget of 1853 his “ greatest effort,” the Irish 
Land Bill of 1881 as the “ most difficult,” and he regarded 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church with the “ most 
satisfaction.” - Mr. Gladstone’s literary and_ political 
preferences may be classified as follows :— 

Four Greatest Pozts: Hom2r, Dante, Shakespzare, Goethe. 

Classic Authors: Homz2r, Horace. 

Modern Author : Walter Scott. 

Greatest Modern Masters of English Prose: Ruskin and 

Cardinal Newmin. 

Greatest Wits : Aristophanes and Shakespeare. 

Best Biography : Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Heroes : Washington, Burke. 

Modern Statesm2n :—Likes : Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning. 
Dislikes: Palmerston, Disraeli. Most interesting: Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Parnell. Favourite Colleagu2s: Lord 
Herbert of Lea, Lord Granville, John Bright. 

Favourite Country (after Britain) : United States. 

A MEMORY TEST. 

Mr. Gladstone was the possessor of a terrible memory, 
about which many stories are told. Sir E. W. Hamilton 
relates atesttowhich Mr. Gladstone subjected it in 1894 :— 

Having served as a Cabinet Minister in nine administrations, 
extending over fifty years, his colleagues in the Cabinet had been 
very numerous. He wished to know how far he could write. 
down a list of them. He succeeded in enumerating correctly 
sixty-eight names out of seventy, notwithstanding the many 
shifts and changes which took place in the composition of the 


Cabinets. 
+0 —— 


A New Life of William Shakespeare. 

Mr. SiDNEY LEr’s “Life of William Shakespeare ” 
(Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d.) is the result of eighteen years’ 
study of Elizabethan literature, history and bibliography. 
It is a model of what such a biography ought to be. 
Mr. Sidney Lee has avoided esthetic criticism. His 
“Life” is a plain and practical narrative of Shake- 
speare’s personal history. It gives a full record of the 
facts and dates in the great dramatist’s career which 
have been, as far as possible, definitely ascertained. 
This book fills a gap in Shakespearean literature. It 
supplies “within a brief compass an exhaustive and 
well-arranged statement of the facts of Shakespeare’s 
career, achievement and reputation that reduces con- 
jecture to the smallest dimensions consistent with 
coherence, and shall give verifiable references to all the 
original sources of information.” 
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JOHN RUSKIN: SOCIAL REFORMER. 

“Mr. Ruskin’s qualities of brillianc: and amplitude have 
helped to hide from many the supreme valu? of his criticism of 
life, esp2cially in reference t9 social reform, by giving too great 
emphasis and attractiveness to unrelated individual thoughts, set 
in single jewelled sentences or in purple patches, and by thus 
concealing the consistency of thought and feeling which under- 
lay and gave intellectual unity to his work.” 

THIS passage is at once Mr. J. A. Hobson’s apology 
for and justification of his book, “ John Ruskin : Social 
Reformer ” (Nisbet, tos. 6d.). By a rigorous excision of 
“jewelled sentences” and “ purple patches” he attempts 
to emphasise the main outlines and essential unity of 
Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching. At the same time, his 
book is a critical study of Mr. Ruskin’s social gospel. 
Mr. Hobson has a great admiration for Mr. Ruskin’s 
work as a social reformer when that work is regarded as 
awhole. At the same time, he objects to many of the 
details of the Ruskin gospel. He enters an emphatic 
protest, for instance, against Mr. Ruskin’s “ deep-rooted 
disbelief in democracy and persistent disparagement of 
popular action.” Salvation through the gifted few is one 
of the distinctive features of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching :— 

Tne tru> instrum2nt of social progress, as he conceives it, is 
the goodwill and intelligence of the upper classes, the land- 
owners and ‘‘ captains of industry,” to keep order among their 
inferiors, and to rais: them always to the nzarest level with 
thems:2lves of*which thes2 inferiors are capable. 

TWO FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS, 

Mr. Ruskin’s “ intelligent and minute love of nature,” 
Mr. Hobson believes, must be taken as the starting-point 
in the just appreciation of his work. He traces Mr. 
Ruskin’s gradual progress through art to social reform. 
The following passage, in which Mr. Ruskin summarises 
his ideas as to the foundation on which true art rests, 
Mr. Hobson regards as the connecting link between his 
art mission and his social mission :— 

Let a nation be healthy, happy, pure in its enjoyments, brave 
in its acts, and broad in its affections, and its art will spring 
round and within it as the foam from a fountain; but let the 
springs of its life be impure, and its cours? polluted, and you 
will not get the bright spray by treatises on the mathematical 
structure of bubbles. 


This recognition of the relation between art and national 
character was the stepping-stone by which Mr. Ruskin 
passed to the study of the “Condition of the People 
Question.” 1859-60 may be roughly taken as the dividing 
line between the two missions. The need of social 
honesty and the conviction that the industrial order of the 
day rests upon dishonesty are the two main ideas which 
underlie all Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching. But he was no 
slave of a fixed idea. 


WHAT RUSKIN HAS DONE. 


Mr. Ruskin’s first claim as a social reformer is that he 
reformed Political Economy. Mr. Hobson objects that 
through his refusal to accept the teaching of evolution in 
human life, Mr. Ruskin has imparted too statical a 
character to his Political Economy, and too uniform a 
type to his ideal society. He has, however, succeeded in 
humanising tle science. Mr. Hobson defends Mr. 
Ruskin against those who attack his teaching as 
unscientific. His book is a serious, solid, and pains- 
taking attempt to set forth with a critical commen- 
tary Mr. Ruskin’s gospel. In his fear of the demoralising 
influence of the “ purple patch,” Mr. Hobson has been 
only too successful in producing a work which, although 
it contains the essence of the Ruskin gospel, possesses 
none of the charm of the preacher. 
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A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A VOLUME OF LITERARY ANECDOTES. 

THE Annals of the House of Blackwood are continued 
and concluded in a third volume (Blackwood, 21s.), com- 
piled by Mrs. Gerald Porter, daughter of John Blackwood. 
The book deals with the fortunes of the publishing house 
under the management of the youngest of the sons of 
William Blackwood, the founder, who fdilowed his 
father’s profession. It is largely made up of extracts from 
letters received by John Blackwood from his large circle 
of contributors. They give many characteristic glimpses 
of the writers and of the ties which bound them to their 
publisher. These relations were of the most cordial 
nature. “My dear Blackwood,” Charles Lever writes in 
1864, “ how glad I am to be the first to say there is to be 
no more mistery between us.” This was a typical trait 
in John Blackwood’s character. He never allowed any 
“mzstery ” to come between himself and his contributors, 
who, in very many cases, became his personal friends. 
Mrs. Porter has had an abundance of material from which 
to make a selection, for John Blackwood carried on a 
yoluminous correspondence. She has done the work of 
compilation with great skill and excellent taste. The 
book is a storehouse of literary anecdote and reminiscence. 
A few quotations will give some idea of the contents of 
the volume. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S DIFFIDENCE. 

The most interesting chapters are those describing 
George Eliot’s connection with the house of Blackwood. 
Many of the letters published contain evidence of her 
extreme sensitiveness to criticism and mistrust of her own 
powers. For some time after the appearance of “ Amos 
Barton” in Blackwood’s Magazine, the identity of George 
Eliot was unknown even to her publisher. We, therefore, 
find G. H. Lewes referring to her in the masculine gender. 
On one occasion he writes :— 

Entre nous, let me hint that unless you have any serious 
objection to make to Eliot’s storics don’t make any. He is 
so easily discouraged, so diffident of himself, that, not being 
rompted by necessity to write, he will close the series in the 

lief that his writing is not relished. I laugh at him for this 
diffidence, and tell him it’s a proof he is o¢ an author. But he 
has passed the middle of life without writing at all, and he will 
easily be made to give it up. Don’t allude to this hint of mine. 
He wouldn’t like my interfering. 

Fourteen years later George Eliot was quite as dis- 
trustful of her abilities as when she first began to write. 
In 1871 Mr. Lewes wrote :— 

My dear Blackwood,—Talk of tonics, you should have seen 
the stimulating effect of your letter yesterday respecting ‘* Miss 
Brooke”! She who needs encouragement so much, to give her 
some confidence and shake the ever present doubt of herself and 
her doing, ve/ies on you, and takes comfort from you to an 
extent you can hardly imagine. Unhappily it don’t /ast. A 
week hence she will be as sceptical as ever ! 


Mrs. Porter relates the following story as an instance 
of George Eliot’s extreme nervousness about her MS. :— 

On one occasion when we were calling on her she said she 
was very anxious about the safety of the MS. of ‘‘ Deronda,” 
and wanted to have it back, but dared not trust it to the pcst- 
office. My father said he could not bring it himself next day, 
but could send it by a trusty messenger (the footman). At this 
she quailed. ‘‘ Oh, he might stop at a public-house and forget 
it.” We assured her such a lapse had never been known to 
occur. ‘Then might he not, if he were the sort of high- 
minded Bayard we described, be very likely to stop and help at 
afire?” This was a contingency we had never contemplated, 
and finally, after much laughter, we promised her that 
som: member of the fam‘ly should p!ace the MS. in her 
hand. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S CHARACTERS. 

In 1861 John Blackwood, in a letter to his wife, gives 
an account of the way in which George Eliot realised her 
characters. At that time she was writipg “ Romola” :— 

Her great difficulty seems to be that she, as she describes it, 
hears her characters talking, and there is a weight upon her 
mind, as if Savonarola and his friends ought to be speaking 
Italian instead of English. Her description of how she realis.d 
her characters was very marvellous. I never heard anything s> » 
good as her distinction between what is called the real and the 
imaginative. It amounted to this—that you could not have 
the former without the latter and greater quality. Any real 
observation of life must be limited, and the imagination must 
fill in and give life to the picture. ‘‘Silas Marner” sprung 
from her childish recollection of a man with a stoop and expres- 
sion of face that led her to think he was an alien from his 
fellows. The dialect of Lisbeth in ‘* Adam Bede” arose from 
her occasionally hearing her father, when with his brothers, revert 
to the dialect of his native district—Derbyshire. She could not 
tell how the feeling and knowledge came to her, but when Lisbeth 
was speaking she felt it was a real language which she heard. 

One or two stray sentences gleaned from George Eliot’s 
letters are worth quoting :— 

I certainly care a great deal for money, as, I suppose, all 
conscious minds do that love independence and have been 
brought up to think debt and begging the two deepest dis- 
honours short of crime. . . . Reviewers are fellow-m2n towards 
whom I keep a Christian feeling by not reading them... . 
America is the quarter of the world for appreciative butter. 

CHARLES LEVER. 

The letters from Charles Lever are among the most in- 
teresting in the book. In one letter he tells Blackwood that 
it is impossible to describe the plot of a story he is writing, 
as he would then be compelled to invent another :— 

To such an extent do I labour under this unfortunate dis- 
ability, that in my own family no one even questions me as to 
the issue of any tale I am engaged on, well knowing that once 
I have discussed, I should be obliged to change it. Yeu ask 
me how I write; my reply is, just as I live—from hand to 
mouth. I can do nothing continuously—that is without seeing 
the printed part close behind me. This has been my practice 
for five-and-twenty years, and I don’t think I could change it— 
at least I should deem it a rash experiment. 

Again he writes :—- 

I have only one way of writing . . . I must stick to my poor 
traditions, of which an old coat and an old ink-bottle, and an 
increasing impatience to see how my characters look in type, 
are chief, and I seriously believe, if you cut me off from these, 
there is an end of me. 

“Re-writing is all very fine,” he writes on another 
occasion, “ but I have forgotten all that I wrote, as I 
always do, or I should go mad! If Providence had only 
inflicted me with a memory in proportion to my imagina- 
tion, I’d have been in Bedlam twenty years ago.” 

KINGLAKE, 

Kinglake was an author of a very different kind. He 
was extremely conscientious in his writing and deprecated 
new suggestions, however useful, lest they should set his 
mind “running in a new path and I should take to 
re-writing.” Of his method of writing he says :— 

I have been very fairly industrious, but whether from want of 
method, or from other defects, I get on but slowly. It is not 
fastidiousness, I think, or love of polish which makes me slow 
in ‘his stage of the business; for it is after getting the proof 
sheet that I am most accustomed to trouble myself in that way. 

Kinglake objected to having his books stereotyped. 
The word stereotyped alarmed him with an irrevocable 
sound fatal to all corrections, which he made largely up 
to the last moment. These extracts must suffice. They 
give, however, but a faint idea of the bright and happy: 
memories that cluster round the name of John Blackwood. 
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PITT’S ONE LOVE STORY. 

“Pitt; Some Chapters of His Life and Times” 
(Longmans, 21s.), correctly describes the limitations of 
this latest addition to the books dealing with the Great 
Commoner. Lord Ashbourne, the author, has been 
fortunate in discovering many hitherto unpublished 
letters of Pitt, and of the persons with whom he came 
most closely in contact. In some instances this fresh 
material throws an interesting light upon obscure inci- 
dents in Pitt’s career. By far the most interesting 
chapter in the book is that which tells of Pitt’s only 
love story. _ Pitt was reserved and proud; he had no 
confidant. The story of the one romantic incident in 
his life can therefore only be imperfectly told. Practi- 
cally all that is known of the ‘affair is contained in two 
letters of Pitt to Lord Auckland, and one from Lord 
Auckland to Pitt, published by Lord Ashbourne. The 
story is briefly as follows :— 

Pitt appears never to have thought of marriage until some 
tim2 in 1796, when he was in his thirly-eighth year and when he 
had been constantly meeting Eleanor Eden at her father’s house, 
Eden Farm. He was-a frequent visitor, and had probably 
known her from her childhood. She was the eldest daughter of 
Lord Auckland. Pitt had got into the habit of spending many 
of his short and hard-earned holidays there, finding it no doubt 
much more cheerful and bright than his own Holwood, where 
he lived quite alone. Miss Eden was a handsome and winning 
girl, full of life and intelligence and sympathy, just twenty— 
over eighteen years younger than Pitt. Rumours of a marriage 
between them began to circulate. Pitt had intended to spend 
Christmas at Eden Farm, but was prevented by public business. 
He however spent a good part of the Christmas recess there, and 
then he and Eleanor Eden must have begun to realise what their 
feelings towards each other were or might become. But Pitt 
when he left Eden Farm in January, 1797, reluctantly and pain- 
fully made up his mind that there should be no proposal and no 
marriage. Writing to Lord Auckland on January 20th, 1797, 
he says :—‘‘ I have to reproach myself for ever having indulged 
the idea on my own part as far as I have done without asking 
myself carefully and early enough what were the difficulties in 
the way of its being realised. I have suffered myself to over- 
look them too long, but having now, at length, reflected as 
fully and calmly as I am able on every circumstance that ought 
to com2 under my consideration (at least, as much for her sake 
as my own), I am compelled to say that I find the obstacles to 
it decisive and insurmountable.” 

What these obstacles were is not known. It is probable, 
however, that considerations of health, as well as of for- 
tune, had much to-do with Pitt’s decision. Two years 
later Eleanor Eden married Lord Hobart, afterwards 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

Hacer) Seeds 
A GREAT CONGREGATIONALIST. 

“THE Life of R. W. Dale,” by his son (Hodder and 
Stoughton, r4s.), is not a biography of the great Congrega- 
tionalist of the Midlands. It is a collection of letters 
and extracts from sermons, speeches and articles, con- 
nected by a somewhat meagre narrative of the principal 
events of Dr. Dale’s life and work. This bulky volume 
of 771 pages, fully one-half of which is made up of 
extracts, will no doubt be invaluable to a future biographer. 
But the material as it stands is undigested. No fewer 
than 249 of Dr. Dale’s letters are included in this “ Life,” 
many of which might with advantage have been omitted. 
The stringing together of correspondence is a favourite 
device of the modern biographer. It simplifies his labour 
immensely, for the task of condensing and weighing the 
material pitchforked into the so-called “ Life” is shifted 
from his shoulders to those of his readers. This “ Life” 
of Dr. Dale is one of the best—or worst—examples of 
this latest fashion ir. the writing of the lives of great men 
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who have done good work in their day and generation, 
If this tendency is not soon checked, biography, from 
being one of the most popular branches of literature, wil] 
become the dryest and most unpopular. The person- 
ality of Dr. Dale is buried under these masses of extracts, 
They give the book a gloomy and forbidding appear- 
ance, against which the reader struggles in vain. ‘The 
following pqssage from a chapter of reminiscences by 
Dr. Guinness Rogers gives a sketch of Dr. Dale’s 
character, the minute details of which may be laboriously 
traced in the preceding 722 pages :— ; 

In Dr. Dale was a rare combination of qualities both intel- 
lectual and moral. Look at him on one side and he might be 
a mystic ; take him on another, and he was a keen, practical 
man of business. Hear him in one of his carefully prepared 
doctrinal sermons, and you would: recognise the subtle theolo- 
gian who notes every subtlety of thought and shade of expression, 
and whose danger seems to be an over-refinement, possibly an 
excessive ingenuity which finds out differences where they are 
not intended. But listen to him in one of his great popular 
addresses on the platform when his soul is stirred to its depths 
and all his force employed to convince or persuade his audience, 
and you recognise an entirely different force. The chastened 
but impressive and finished rhetoric, the arguments forcibly pre- 
sented and piled up with eXquisite skill so as to produce the 
desired effect, the tremendous strength of appeal for which 
logic and illustration had prepared the way, marked him out as 
a great orator. But meet him in the committee-room and you 
were at once struck not only with the breadth of his sympathy 
and the sagacity of his general judgments, but also with’ his 
remarkable skill in the mastery of detail. ... One of his 
marked characteristics, which was to be seen in everything that 
he did, was his thoroughness, and that in its turn was due to the 
supremacy which conscience exerted over him in every depart- 
ment of his life and work. This gave immense power to his 
oratory whether in the pulpit or on the platform. He gave, 
and rightly gave, an impression of whole-hearted sincerity. 
And that impression was confirmed by all that he said or dil. 
He was incapable of intrigue, or of playing with great principles, 
and what he did he did with both hands earnestly. 


--——-#4——— 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
NEW ZEALAND has been extremely fortunate in her 
latest historian. No one is better qualified to write the 
story of New Zealand than the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
the Agent-General of the colony in London. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the history and development 
of the islands since the day a Dutch sea captain stumbled 
upon them in his search for other lands. He has more- 
over taken an active part in the political affairs of New 
Zealand. In addition to this Mr. Reeves possesses the 
rare gift of writing history which is at once picturesque, 
readable and accurate. The story of New Zealand, as 
he tells it, is full of interest and incident, but at the same 
time it is a record of many experiments which the Mother 
Country may study with advantage. “The Long White 
Cloud” (Horace Marshall and Son, 6s. net) is a book 
which every one interested in the past history, the present 
condition and the possible future of the British Empire 
should not fail to read. Future colonial historians cannot 
do better than take Mr. Reeves’ history as a model. It 
has one defect,,however. A more unfortunate title could 
hardly have been chosen. It is more appropriate for a 
work of fiction than an historical narrative. It will possess 
neither meaning nor point to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine people out of a thousand. 
BOBBIE I DD DD PD II 
JOHN WALKER AND CO. issue a most complete variety 
of dainty and useful Diaries. These are contained in 
ornamental leather pocket-books, which have the advan- 
tage of allowing a new diary to be inserted year by year. 
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SOME 


MORE GIFT BOOKS. 


SEVERAL of the best Christmas books for children were 
published too late to be noticed in the November number. 
Among these is 
adelightful book 
entitled “ All the 
World Over” 
(Richards, 6s.). 
This volume of 
pictures and 
verse will un- 
doubtedly be one 
of the most 
popular gift- 
books of the 





season. The 
aM child whois 
| fortunate 
“WALES.” From ‘* All the World Over.” enough to re- 


ceive it as a 
present will be able to journey from country to 
country, as he or she turns page after page, and pay 
imaginary visits to children of all climes and colours. 
The pictures 


are by Edith Kany WOT ee 
Farmiloe. They Xie * (eefany Shy! y' / ipig pee | 


are printed in 
colours, and are 
charming in 
their simplicity. 


ever, that Mrs. 
Farmiloe has 
not taken greater 
pains in ascer- 
taining the cor- 
rect clothing of 
the children she 
has drawn. 
Ideas formed in 
childhood are very tenacious, and are not easily corrected 
in after life. The verses are by E. V. Lucas. 

Children who have already made the acquaintance of 
Gollywog will be pleased to know that this year Messrs. 
Longmans 
have published 
a further ac- 
count of that 














‘* CENTRAL AFRICA.” 


young gentle- 
man’s adven- 
tures. Golly- 
wogg, accom- 


, panied by his 
doll com- 
-, panions,spends 
the summer 
Lotidays at the 
seaside, where 
our old friends 
become better 
acquainted with the pleasures and terrors of the mighty 
deep. Florence K. Upton’s illustrations are very amus- 
ing, and are accompanied by verses by Bertha Upton. 
“The World Wonderful ” (Nutt, 6s., illustrated) weaves 
into four tales of fairy travel legends which are to be 
found scattered throughout the books of the old Greek 
and Latin writers. Mr. Charles Squire has invaded this 
realm of musty books and rescued the wonderful world of 
romance which is imprisoned within their sober bind- 


GOLLYWOG AT THE SEAS!DE, 
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ings. He tells the tale of the Four Brothers, Knights of 
Sicily, and how they fared forth in quest of the world’s 
end, what adventures befell them by the way, and finaily 
how they returned to the “Castle of the Four Knights,” 
their home in sunny Sicily. 

“The Travellers and Other Stories” (Bowden, 3s. 6d. 
and §s.), by Mrs. Arthur Gaskim, is a fascinating child’s 
book. The 
illustrations are 
charmingly 
quaint, the 
decorative de- 
signs are ad- 
mirable, and 
the whole get- 
up of the book 
could not be 
improved 
upon. The 
contrasts in the 
colouring of 
the pictures 
are most. 
effective. 

John Lane has reissued Walter Crane’s Picture Books 
(single copies 1s. each ; bound in sets of three, 4s. 6d. 
a vol.) Twelve of the best known nursery tales are 
included in this series. These tales have never before 
been so admirably illustrated, and they will be a continual 
delight to any child who possesses them. 

“Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes” (Long- 
mans, 3s. 6d.), by S. Rosamond Praeger, describes the 
marvellous adventures of the Babes in the topsy-turvy 
kingdom of the Head-Hoppers. In this strange land 
the approved method of locomotion is to hop on one’s 
head. The Three Bold Babes set resolutely to work 





From “‘ The Travellers and Other Stories.” 





From “ Three Bold Babes.” 


to put the kingdom upon a more secure foundation. 
Their efforts are amusingly depicted in forty-eight 
pictures with explanatory letterpress. 

The bitterness of prison punishment is pathetically 
drawn by E. L. Prescott in “A Small, Small Child” 
(Bowden, 2s. 6d., illustrated). Murphy was the “ sulkiest, 
most violent ” prisoner who fell to the care of Warder Parr. 
But one morning a tiny atom of humanity fluttered down by 
Murphy’s side as he was exercising in the shot drill, and 
did “that which all the wisdom of the Heads of Depart- 
ments and the energy of their subordinates had utterly 
failed to achieve.” The little maid “stood poised glanc- 
ing from one to the other with varying mirth and gravity, 
like a fairy godmother uncertain where to bestow her 
favours.” Then she flitted forward and suddenly laid her 
tiny hands upon Murphy’s as they held the great ball. C 45 
soon learns that the fairy is Parr’s child, for she sends her 
“luv to the pitty man” the next day, and pictures such 
as only a child of five can draw. Both men are softened 
and moulded by the wee maiden who knows no prison 
rules, and who dies sending “her best doll and a kiss to 
Murphy to take to America.” 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

TALEs of public school life seem to be less popular than 
they were a few years ago. They do not represent a 
large percentage of the Christmas books this year. “ The 
Triple Alliance” (Nelson, 3s. 6d., six illustrations), by 
Harold Avery, describes the trials and triumphs of an 
alliance of three schoolboys, Diggory, Mugford and Jack 
Vance. This Triple Alliance was no mere form of speech, 
or empty display of friendship. Its members solemnly 
swore to stand by each other whatever happened. 


This they did to the end of the chapter, despite’ 


many tribulations, compensated by a final triumph. 
“Chums at Last” (Nelson, 2s. 6d., frontispiece), by 
A. Forsyth Grant, is a tale of school life at Tedborough 
School, standing on a hill with the curious nickname of 
the Elephants Head. The culminating point of the 
story is the stopping of a railway train running to certain 
destruction. It would be smashed utterly—oh, horror ! ” 
Vincent had an idea. He seized his bicycle, pushed it 
into the middle of the line, and advanced to meet the 
train. It would seem that the psychological analysis of 
the sensations has invaded even the school story. “Two 
Scapegraces ” (Constable, 3s. 6d., nineteen illustrations), 
by W. C. Rhoades, is a story of school life at Redcliffe 
House College on the Dorset Coast. The scrapes of the 
scapegraces are told with great spirit. The story has an 
ugly and almost tragic ending. One of the boys lies in 
wait for weeks for an opportunity to ruin his rival, and 
risks punishment himself rather than miss his revenge. 
“The King’s Reeve ” (Seeley, 5s., six illustrations) is an 
historical tale of a kind of which we cannot have too 
many. It is a stirring story of life in England during the 
reign of the first Edward. Mr. Gilliat has made excellent 
use of the old English ballad of John the Reeve and the 
stories told about the doings of the king. G. A. Henty’s 
two Christmas books this year both deal with the events 
of the Napoleonic period. ‘Under Wellington’s Com- 
mand” (Blackie, 6s., six illustrations and maps) is an 
adventurous-historical account of the second period of 
the Peninsular War, from the battle of Talavera to that 
of Salamanca. The hero of “ With Moore at Corunna,” 
Terence O’Connor, further distinguishes himself, loses 
a leg, returns home, and marries. “At Aboukir and 
Acre” (Blackie, 5s., eight illustrations and three plans) 
describes Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and the destruction 
of his schemes of world-conquest at the battle of the Nile, 
the siege of Acre and the battle of Alexandria. 
“Courage, True Hearts,” by Gordon Stables (Blackie, 
3s. 6d., six illustrations), is the adventurous story of three 
boys who sailed in search of fortune. The story is laid in 
Scottish wilds and London streets, in the Antarctic Ice- 
pack, and on a lonely uninhabited island of the Indian 
Ocean. . This island is the land of the gorilla, who 
proves a formidable enemy. It is a capital boys’ story. 
Manville Fenn is deservedly popular. His _ book, 
‘‘Drawn Swords!” . (Chambers, eight illustrations), 
is a tale of Indian warfare under the East India 
Company before the Mutiny. Poison, treachery, theft, 
together with an unlimited quantity of desperate fighting, 
are the ingredients which go to make up the story. 
“Over Tartar Deserts” (Chambers, six illustrations), by 
David Ker, describes the adventures of English and 
Russians in Central Asia and elsewhere. Perils and 
dangers are liberally scattered throughout its pages. Miss 
Everett-Green continues this year the adventures of Tom 
Tufton. ‘Tom Tufton’s Toll” (Nelson, six illustrations) 
describes his life as a highwayman in the days of Queen 
Anne. He belongs, however, to the aristocracy of the 
road, and plays the ré/e of Robin Hood, robbing the rich 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


to pay the poor. But Tom finds his way to Tyburn, 
the fizzs of many another career. More fortunate than 
others of his profession, he escapes at the last moment, 
and returns to his old home a changed and repentant 
man. 

Boy's Own Annual (7s. 6d.) has eight hundred and 
twenty-four pages and many hundred illustrations, including 
thirteen coloured frontispieces. Fiction, adventures, and 
hobbies are the principal features of this annual. Among 
its contents will be found thirty-five stories of adventure, 
seven serial stories, and forty shorter tales. The serials 
are in themselves sufficient to make any boy’s mouth 
water in anticipation. 

Young England (Sunday School Union, §s.), with 
476 pages, has an illustration on almost every page. 
The serial stories are, “In Arms for Freedom: a Tale 
of the Days of Hereward,” by Fred Whishaw; “On 
Injun’s Land, or Allen Lawton’s First Year in Florida,” 
by Kirk Munroe ; and “A Splendid Stranger : a Tale of 
the Monmouth Rebellion,” by Robert Leighton. The 
stories number forty-three. A series of ten articles 
describe such “Kings of the Quarter-Deck” as Rooke, 
Anson and Nelson ; and the schooldays of five notable 
men make an interesting set of papers. 

Chums (Cassell and Co.) bound volume for 1897, 
with its 832 pages simply crammed with pictures, an its 
six serial stories, is likely to appeal to every boy’s heart 
as a necessity rather than as a luxury. Interviews with 
forty-eight boy’s heroes form a pleasant addition to the 
regular stories and short articles. 

RAs 

FREDERICK WARNE AND Co. are well to the fore 
among the caterers for juvenile literary taste. Their 
“ Toy Books” especially will appeal to many a youngster’s 
heart with their gaily coloured pictures and interesting 
text. They have also the advantage of being inexpensive, 
the cheapest being obtainable for the modest sum of Id. 
The Shield Texts for painting are likely to be popular. 

EVEN those who have never yet visited the delightful 
districts of North Wales will be interested and charmed 
by the descriptions and illustrations in “ Highways and 
Byways in North Wales” (Macmillan, 6s.). After having 
read Mr. Bradley’s clever book, enhanced as it is by the 
drawings of Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson, it 
would be strange if a determination were not formed to 
visit North Wales as soon as possible. 

THE Graphic in its Christmas number (Is.), full of 
most interesting tales by well-known authors, has made 
a speciality of coloured illustrations. That illustrating 
Mr. Grant Allen’s story is particularly well executed and 
striking. The Graphic is to be complimented also on 
its enterprise in printing coloured illustrations, by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, weekly, in the serial story by Mr. S. 
Levett Yeats, entitled “ The Heart of Denise.” 

IT would be difficult to imagine more dainty Christmas 
and New Year’s cardsthan those issued by RAPHAEL TUCK 
AND. SONS, those well-known friends and benefactors of 
the Christmastide festivities. _Photogravures and platinos 
delicately mounted form a pleasing variety to the older- 
fashioned coloured cards, of which, however, thére are 
many beautiful specimens. Etchings and photogravures 
have also been employed in the preparation of numerous 
calendars ; Turner’s masterpieces especially forming a 
charming series. 

THE “Girl’s Own Annual” (Religious Tract Society, 
7s. 6d.) has eight hundred and thirty-two pages, with 
several plates, and a profusion of other illustrations. The 
volume includes five serials and twenty-four short stories. 

« The cooking recipes are innumerable. 
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Yerlock, Frank. Phil Flippin’s Rise. cr. 8vo. 255 pp. 
‘Di 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Bjérnstjerne, Bjérnson. Absalom’s Hair and A Painful Memory. 








Edited by Edmund Gosse. cr. 8vo. 210 pp. «+--+. Heinemann) net 
Byron, Lord. Childe Harold. cap 8vo. 310 pp....... . Dent) net 
Carlyle, Thomas. . Sartor Resartus. cap 8vo. 328 pp. --(Dent) net 
Conway, Hugh. Called Back. paper. dy. 8v0. 128 PP. serssereeeseeee 


Arrowsmith 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. With 16 illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

CE. BVO. GAB DP. covccrccccscccasccccs coscccccccccccscedecees Service and Paton) 
Graham, Scott. A Bolt from the Blue. BVO. 393 PP---+-e Jarrold 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Little Maseerpiaces. cap 8vo. 175 pp. 

Service and Paton) net 
ith eight full- page illustrations. 


Hill, Headon. 
cr. 8vo. 307 pp 
Kipling, Rudyard. Departmental Ditties. Tenth E 
1B} PP. sesceevsesceeseeseesseecersensessas see ssersscsstensanees ens sesseesenens Thacker) 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. The House of Life. sm os re 118 
llis and Elvey) ‘het 
Constructive Socialism.} 


By a Hair’s Breadth. W: 









Richardson, hac How it can be Done. 


CE, GEO BE Ra iced cccecsaiccccrscesesseasscegons (Twentieth Century Press 
Scott, Walter. The Pirate. With eleven illustrations. |. cr. 8vo. 68x pp. 
Nimmo 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (Arthurian Romances, I.) Retold 
by Jessie L. Weston. cap 8vo. WN “eevecncascosecsesasisconnsets Nutt) 
Southey, Robert. Selections from The Doctor, etc. cap 8vo. 366 pp. 
Putnam 
Turgenev, Ivan. A Lear of the Steppes; translated by, Constance 
Garnett... Cr. SVG. {8B PP. cccecscoccceccccssccencsaccoesere Heinemann net 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 
Besant, Walter, M.A. South London. med. 8vo. 932 pp...+....00+0- 


(Chatto and Windus) 
ree D.C. The Congo State. dy. 8vo. 418 pp... (Thacker) 
Conybeare, F.C. The Dreyfus Case. cr. 8V0. 318 Pp.--s-seccecceeeeees 


(George Allen) 

Darby, Dean. Chester Cathedral. Illustrated by H. Railton. 66 pp. 
(Isbister) net 

Gomme, G. Laurence. London, 1837-1897. cr. 8vo. 248 pp. tee 
Hyne, Cuteliffe. Through Arctic Lapland. dy. 8vo. Tents: 


C. Black} 
Kinloch, A. Hiatory. of the Kara Sea Trade Route to Siberia. (paper. ) 
1. cr, 8vo. 96 pp (Army and Navy Co-operative Society) 


Lewis, Agnes Sih, la the “Shadow of Sinai. cr. 8vo. 26x pp. ..-..- 
(Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge) net 
Reeves, William Pember. The ‘Long White Cloud Ao. Tea. Roa (New 
Zealand). 1. cr. 8VO. 430-PP. csecsereeseereeceeee - (Horace Marshall) net 
sees M.A., Edgar. Aihea i in the Nineteenth Century. 1. ¢. sey 
aeobhe ele 
Shand, ahi Innes. The War in the Peninsula, 1808-1818, With 
Portraits and Plans. 1. cr. 8v0. 316 pp. -sessseeeeeeeee (Seeley and Co.) 
Warkworth, Lord, M.P, Notes fom a Diary in Asiatic Turkey. 
Illustrated. Cri 4t0. ....cwcsscsrssieovoesee 267 pp....\Edward Arnold) net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arnold-Forster, M.P,; H. O. The Coming of the Kilogram ; or, the 
Battle of the Standards. Cr. BVO. 176 PP.sseererseceeeeeareees (Cassell) 
Clark, Rev. Francis E, A Christian Endeavourer’s Journeys in Lands 
Afar. cr.8vo. 288 pp. .-(Bowden) 
Demoulins, Ed. L’Education Nouvelle, Ecole des Roches. cr. 8vo. 
paper. jor pp....|Fermin-Didot Cie., 56, Rue Jacob, Paris.) 3 fr. 
Dewar, A. Redcote. From Matter to Man. cr. 8vo. 283 pp. ..... 
(Chapman and Hall. 
Fox, Eleanor F, The Penny Man and His Friends, dy, 8vo. 122 pp. 
(Church Missionary Society) 
Harwood, Annie. Christian Science—An Exposure. cr. 8vo. 95 pp. 








James, William. Human Immortality. CED. BVO, S28. DD. sceopsespencees 
; (A. Constable) 
a Dr. T. L. Voice and Violin (Reminiscences). cr. 8vo. 





WO seth ipiiandbudsecasbiiacsocstatbinets batazectecrs (Chatto and Windus) 

Temple, Ernest. Life’s Questions, cr. 8V0, 109 PP.-ssrsscssseseeeserereeee 

Peniove and Hanson) 

Zimmern, Alice. The Renaissance of Girls’ Education. cr, 8vo. 

256 PP. seeceeseerene Soiakae + (A. D. Innes) 

POETRY. 

Leon, Morel. In Memoriam, ~ Lord Tennyson, translated into French 

Verse. PAPer. Cr. BVO. 13) PP.ceersorevees -corescenreesceseesoense (Hachette) 

London in Song. Edited by Wilfred Whitten. cr. 8vo. 356 PP. «+++ 

: (Richards) 

Ram Bux. Boojum Ballads. paper. cr. 8vo. 311 pp. «s+.-+/ (Bombay) 

The Epic of Humanity. cr. 8vo. 602 pp. .-ssseseseseceesseres (Kegan Paul) 
Woollam, Wilfred. Child Illa, and other poems. cr. 8vo. 342 p 

(A. Bain, Shethel Id) 


Woodward, G. R. Legends of the Saints. small 8vo. 104 pp. «+... 
(Kegan Paul) net 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Browne, Phyllis. Dainty Breakfasts. cr. 8v0, 139 Pp..++..+.. (Cassell) 
Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Books for sale by Pickering 
and Chatto. paper. roy. 8V0. 364 PP. -ss-scccssesserseessescescessessseaeees 
Report on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1897, by the Chief Labour 
Correspondent. spaper. med. 8v0, 171 PP. seesseseeeee (Spottiswoode) 
Secondary Education and the Bills of 1899. dy. DEG, SO WOR Sesccki vt 

(Grant and Cc.) 
RELIGIOUS. 


Baring-Gould, Edith, M. E. With One Accord. (The Prayer Book 
. in the Mission Field), cap. 4:0. 136 pp. 
(Church Missionary Society) 

Bishop, J. W. Christian Year in Relation to the Christian Life. 
Sy Cle TNs. SIN ME EID cactncnansindelssde unchidibvectinselb heeesesininthetcie (Stock) 
Caird, John, D. De er D. University Sermons, 1. cr. 8vo. 402 pp. 








« MacLehose, Glasgow) net 

Horton, R. F., D.D. The Commandments of Jesus, 1. cr. ga oa 
(Isbister) 

Hoyle, Rev. A. Depth and Power of the Christian Faith. Feap. 8vo. 
EOS DD». ooperercosscevcessesoroosseesecsonce (Wesleyan Methodist Book Room) 
Lorimer, George C. Christianity and ee Social State, 1. cr. 8vo. 
MEF EMNG, in binds s anvste vidi dvhiharsestonnebehacens i Re * Rowland, Philadelphia) 


Ramsay, W. Zz «+» MLA,, D.C.L. Was Christ born in Bethlehem? 
l. cr. 8vo, 269 P steseee (Hodder) 

Symons, W. Early odism in West Somerset. cr. Cha Ir 
s. Kelly; 











Teacher’s Bible with Illustrated Bible sitar Minis _ ibibo og 
Thos. Nelson and Sons) 


SOCIAL. 


Moss, Frank. ~— American Metropolis. Vols. I., II., HI. er. 8vo. 
4255 429 ANd 340 PP. ..-.eccscccossersrecascneccess (P. F. Colli , New York) 
Pilling, William, * ola Age Pensions, paper. dy. 4t0. Mis oa Pes vsen! 
‘ -hapman and Hall) 

Whelen, Frederick. London Government. cr. 8vo, a pp. : 
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OF REVIEWS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 

THE children will be glad to know that the December 
number of “‘ Books for the Bairns,” now on sale, contains 
three charming stories of Christmas in other lands, from 
which they will learn 
how Christmas is 
spent by the child- 
ren in countries 
other than their 
own. The stories 
come from France, 
Germany and Italy, 

, and they have been 
~ illustrated on every 
page of the book 
; with some charming 
little sketches which 
cannot fail to please 
the little ones in all the homes to which the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS finds its way. We have still on sale No. 10 of 
the Series, containing Miss Elizabeth Wetherell’s story, 
The Christmas Stocking,” and No. 22, containing “ The 
Christmas Tree” and other fairy tales by Hans Andersen. 
These three Christmas books, containing one hundred 
and eighty pages 
of entertaining 
reading, and 
nearly as many 
original sketches, 
may be _ bought 
at the news- 
agents for 3d., or 
sent st free 
from this officefor 
43d. It would be 
impossible to get 
better value than 
this for so trifling 
an expenditure in 
the way of a 
Christmas card 
or book. 

A similar book, but better bound and of more permanent 
value in the way of a gift, is “ Nursery Rhymes with 
Pictures to Paint,” containing all the best rhymes in the 
English language, with very clever illustrations by Miss 
Gertrude Bradley and Mr. Brinsley Le Fanu. These are 
printed on cartridge paper with wide margins, and there 
is « coloured 
frontispiece to 
indicate how the 
children may 
colour for them- 
selves the draw- 
ings in the book, 
which is bound 
in an attractive 
cloth _ binding 
and may be sent 
for 1s. 6d. “post 
--' free to any ad- 
dress. 

Or if our old 
‘favourite “ Ro- 
binson Crusoe ” 
be __ preferred, 
we can send a neat little edition of that children’s 
classic, in limp cloth cover, 120 pages, with pictures on 
every page, for 6d, post free. The little drawings here 
printed are only réproductions on a smaller scale of some 
of the illustrations in the children’s books referred to. 
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ART IN THE 


Architectural Record.—Dec. 
Antique English Chairs. Illustrated. K. Warren Clouston. 
Architectural Review.—Nov. 
The Architecture of Michael Angelo’s Art. - Illustrated. Beres- 
ford Pite. 


The Work of Mr. G. F. Watts. Continued. Illustrated. 
W. E. F. Britten. 
R. de La Sizeranne’s English Contemporary Art. 
Romance in Sculpture in Spain. Continued. Illustrated. 
T. R. Macquoid. 
Art Journal.—J. S. Virtue. rs. 6d. Dec. 


Frontispiece :—‘‘ The Threat,” after John Pettie. 

The Carnegie Art Gallery at Pittsburg. Illustrated. David 
Croal Thomson. 

The Rembrandt Exhibition. Illustrated. A. 

Piccadilly. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 

Saltaire. Illustrated. Gleeson White. 

Robert Scott Lauder and His Pupils. 
Edw. Pinnington. 

Inlaying and Stained Wood Decoration. 
Miller. 

Puvis de Chavannes. William Sharp. 

Artist.—Consraste. 1s. Nov. 

Gleeson White, 1851-1898, With Portrait. 

Giovanni Segantini and His Work. Illustrated. W. Fred. 

Bayeux and Its Famous Tapestry. Illustrated. T.C. Hepworth. 

Some Landscape-Painters in Cornwall. Illustrated. H. M. F. 

A Modern Interior designed by G. M. Ellwood. Illustrated. 

Copenhagen and the Royal Porcelain Manufactory. Illustrated. 

The Repouss¢ Work of Edgar Simpson. Illustrated. 

Design for Furniture and Other Woodwork. _ Illustrated. 
Edwin Foley. 

Browning’s ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” Illustrated. Harry 
Quilter. 

Supplements in Colour :—‘‘ Love’s Chaplet,” by Randolph 
Caldecott; ‘‘ Silent Solitude,” by Prof. Scheurenberg ; 
* Goody Two Shoes,” by T. Manley, ete. 

Bookman,.—America). Nov. 

A Century of American Illustration. Illustrated. 

Hoeber, 


Continued. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. F. 


Arthur 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Dec. 
Mm:;. Sarah Bernhardt as a Sculptor. Illustrated. 
A. Tooley. 
Contemporary Review.—Dec. 
Puvis de Chavannes. C. J. Holm:s. 
Cosmopolis,—Nev. 
William Sharp. 
Ex-Libris.—A. anv C, Brack. as. 
The Le Marchant Bookplates. Illustrated. 
*“*Odd Volumes” and Their Bookplates. 
tinued. Odd Man Out. 
Notes on Some’ Philips: Bookplates. 
Johnson. 


Mrs. Sarah 


Rembrandt. 
Nov. 
Miss Edith Carey. 
Illustrated. Con- 
Illustrated. O. C. 
Fortnightly Review.—Dec. 
The Centenary of Lithography. J. and E. R. Pennell. 


House.—Queen Orrice. 6d. Nov. 
The National Art Competition. Illustrated. 
Chippendale Characteristics. Illustrated... Connoisseur. 
The Silver of the Stuarts. Illustrated. Silversmith. 
Dec. 
** Chippendale.” Continu:d. 
Silver of Quzen Anne’s Century. 
Lady’s Realm.—Dec. 
Some Pastel-Portraits by Mrs. Adrian Hope. 
Ludgate,—Dec. 
The Madonnas of Florence. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. | Silversmith. 


Wm. Le Queux. 





MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Dec. 
Frontispiece :—‘* The Foam Sprite,” after H. J. Draper. 
Supplements :—‘* The Crown of England being offered to 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester,” after S. Goetze ; ‘‘ William 
the Conqueror granting a Charter to the City of London,” 
by J. Seymour Lucas, ete. 
Herbert J. Draper. Illustrated. 
The Etchings of Max Klinger. Illustrated. Glecson White. 
Turkish Artist-Scribes of To-day. Illustrated. H. O. Duyler. 
Memorial to Charles Keene. Illustrated. 
Coincidences and Resemblances in Works of Art. 
Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 
Professor Répin. Illustrated. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 
Madame de Rudder’s Decorative Art. Illustrated. 
New Ireland Review.—No. 
The Art of John Hughes. Illustrated. A. E. 
Nineteenth Century.—Dec. 
The Reorganisation of Our National Art Museums. 
Robinson. 


A. L. Baldry. 


Continu:d. 


Sir Chas. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Dec. 
Chas. Méryon; a Great French Etcher. Illustrated. Frederick 
Wedmore. 
Parents’ Review.—Nov. 
Browning and Italian Art; Andrea Del Sarto. 
Rev. C. V. Gorton. 
Pearson’s Magazine. —Dec. 
Pictures and Their Painters. Illustrated. 
Maurice Boutet de Monve1; a Painter of Children. Illustrated, 
Norman Hapgood. 
Photogram.—5, Farrincpon Avenve. 3d. Dec. 
Gleeson White. With Portrait. 
The Holy Shroud of Turin. Illustrated. 


Review of Reviews,— America.) 


Continued. 


December. 


Tissot and His Paintings of Jesus. Illustrated. Clifton Harby 
Levy. 
The Art of James J. Tissot. Illustrated. Ernest Knauffi. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Dec. 
John Ruskin as an Artist. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 
Studio.—s;, Henrtetra Street, Covent Garven. 1s. Nov. 

The Work of F. W. Pomeroy. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry, 

The Illustration of Music. Illustrated. Gabriel Mourey. 

The Arras Tapestries of the San Graal at Stanmore . Hall. 
Illustrated. 

The Work of Christopher Dresser. 

Niculae Ion Grigoresco, Roumanian Painter. 
Ritter. 

The Manchester 
Esther Wood. 

Mr. Gleeson White. 

Supplements :—‘‘ A Tulip Farm in Holland,” by N. Jungmann ; 
‘* Bronze Panel for a Tomb,” by F. W. Pomeroy ; ‘‘ Clairs 
de Lune,” by H. Riviére; *‘A Brittany Peasant,” by 
Mortimer Menpes, etc. 

Studio.—Winter Number. ts. 

Illustrated. Gleeson White. 

Illustrated. Octave Uzanne. 

Illustrated. Jean Carré. 

Illustrated. H. W. Singer. 

Illustrated. W. Schdlermann. 

Illustrated. Fernand Khnopft. 

Sunday Magazine.—Dec. 
Angels in Art and Poetry. Illustrated. Continued. 
Temple Magazine.—Dec. 
Harry Furniss ; a Leading Cartoonist. Interview 
Frank Forbes. 
Windsor Magazine.—Dec. 
Christmas in Pictureland. Illustrated. John Oldcastle. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. W. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Illustrated. 


British Bookplates. 
French Bookplates. 
American Bookplates. 
German Bookplates. 
Austrian Bookplates. 
Belgian Bookplates. 


Illustrated. 








LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


ee 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac anv Co. 35 cents. Nov. 
Chicago Vacation Schools. Illustrated. O. J. Milliken. 

The Movement for Vacation Schools, Illustrated. Sadie American, 
Concerning a Form of Degeneracy. Alexander Johnson. 

Sanity in Social Agitation. Albion W. Small. 

The innings of Ownership. Thorstein Veblen. 

Studies in Political Areas, Continued. Friedrich Ratzel. 

Methodology of the Social Problem. Albion W. Small. 


Annals of the American Academy.—P. S. Kina. 
Wealth and Welfare. H. H. Powers. 

‘The Development of the Census. R, P. Falkner. 

The Legal Status of California, 1846-49. R.D. Hunt. 


Antiquary.—E tor Stock. 6d. Dec. 
Tamworth, Ashby de la Zouche, Nottingham Churches, etc. 


ynne. 
The Rebus. Illustrated. Arthur Watson. 


Architectural Record.—14, —— Street, New. York. 
ec. 
The Villa Lante. Illustrated. E. S. Gale. 
Unknown Italy. With Illustrations and Map. W. H. Goodyear. 
‘The Cathedral of S. Pierre at Angouléme. Illustrated. - Barr Ferree. 
Principles of Architectural Composition. Illustrated, Continued. J. B, 
Robinson, 


1 dollar. Nov. 


Sir Stephen 


25 cents, 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, 1s. Nov. 

The Work of John Belcher. Concluded. Illustrated. C. G, Harper 

London as Dickens knew It in the Fifties. Concluded. A. E. Street. 

Architecture and the Influence of Some Modern Humanists. Concluded. 

G. L. Morris. 

Supplement :—‘‘ The Sun Inn at Kelvedon.” 
Argosy.—Macmman. 1s. Dec. 

The Prospect of Death. Miss P. W. Roose. 

The British Army. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. 
Colonial Lessons of Alaska. David Starr —_ 
The Intellectual Movement in the West. amilton Wright Mabi2. 
The American Navy in the War with Spain. Ira Nelson Hollis. 
Among the Animals of the Yosemite. John Muir. 
Psychology and Art. Hugo Miinsterberg. 
Confessions of Three School Superintendents. 
Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. Continued. Chas. T. Copeland. 
Carlyle as a Letter-Writer. Chas. T. Copeland. 
Some Aspects of Thackeray. Henry D. Sedgwick, jun. 


6d. Nov. 
Jas. Baker. 


Badminton Magazine.—Lonemans. 1s. Dec. 
A Lion-Hunt. Illustrated. H. L. Heber Percy. ’ 
Story of a German Trout River. Illustrated. J. H. Leech. 
Tent Life in India. Illustrated. Col, T. S. St. Clair, 
Finner Whale-Fishing. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Harold Macfarlane. 


British Sports and Foreign Desc:ip:ions, 
Pankers’ Magazine.—Warer.tow Anp Sons, 1s. 6d. Dec. 

Some Points in the Position of Banking both in Englandand Abroad. R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave. 

Banking Superannuation and Pension Funds. 

The First Century of the National Debt. J. Y. Watt. 

An Institute of Bankers in Ireland. 

British Influence on American Currency Reform. W. R. Lawson. 

The New Zealand Old-Age Pensions Bill. 


Nov. 


Author.—Horace Cox. 
The International Press Congress at Lisbon. 


Belgravia,— 341, Sterawp. 1s. Nov. 
Sailors’ Sports. Lieut. Stuart D. Gordon. 
Under the Southern Cross, Emily A. Richings 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoon. a. 6d. Dee 


Stonewall Jackson. Lieut.-Gen, Sir Henry Brackenbury 

From Buluwayo to the Victoria Falls; a Mission w King Lewanika 
the Hon. Arthur Lawley. 

The Primitive Church 

Buddha's Birthplace, Prof. F. Max Miller 

A Creelful of Celtic Stories, Andrew Lang 

Penny Fiction 

bdward Gibbon Waketleld 

The Ethics of Conqu ot. 

The Looker-on 


Capt 


a Maker of Colonies 


Board of Trade Journal.—Evre anv Srorriswoope. 6d. Nov, 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 
Trade of North Africa. With Map. 
Trade Regulations of the Yang-tse Kiang. 
Competition with British Trade in Brazil 
Customs Tariff of Japan. 
Tariff Changes and Customs Regulations. 


Bookman,—(Lonpov.) 
Theodore Watts-Dunton’s ‘‘ Aylwin.” 
Gibbon and Buriton. Illustrated. 

Can Mr. Alfred Sutro translate Maeterlinck ? 


Bookman,—(AmErica.) 


Hopper ANbD Stovcuton. 6d. Nov. 


F. H. Groome. 
Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 


Dopp, MEAp Anp Co., New York. 
25 cents. Nov. 
H. B. Irving’s “‘ Life of Judge Jeffreys.” Illustrated. Edward M. Collie. 
Stéphane Mallarmé. Hairy Thurston Peck, 
The First Books of Irving, Poe, and Wh'tman, 

Livingston. 

Contemporary German Literature ; Peter Rosegger. 
The Dawn of the Russian Novel. Continued. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents. Nov. 
Canada; Where Summers are Long. J. Gordon Mowat. 
The Red River Expedition. Illustrated. J. Jones Bell. 
a ty Montreal and Some of Its Homes. Illustrated. Henry Cecil 
alsh. 

M. C. Cameron as I knew Him. With Portrait, Dan McGillicuddy. 
The Real Prince Bismarck ; Dr. Busch’s Book. A. H. U. Colquhoun. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—CasseLL. 1s. Dec. 
The Foreign Office. Illustrated. Robert Machray. 
Christmas in the Palaces, Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
The Guards of Europe. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
Christmas in the Army. Illustrated. E. J. Hardy. 
All about Christmas Crackers. Illustrated. Leily Bingen. 
Heroes of the Nations, and How They are remembered. 
nw» Holderness Gale. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp STREET, STRAND. 

Sir William Arrol. Illustrated. A. S. Biggart. 

Mine Timbering in the Uni ed States. Illustrated. John Birk’nbine. 

Pneumatic Grain Elevators and Conveyors. Illustrated. Fred. ©. 
Duckham. 

Electric Power in Mining. Illustrated. — McGhie. 

Mechanical Draught for Steam Boilers. Illustrated. Walter B. Snow. 

Coal Washing. Illustrated. H. L. Siordet. 

Compressed Air on Warships. Illustrated. T. W. Kinkald. 

The a Ship /ris for the United States Fleet. Illustrated. W. W. 

ite. 
Catholic World Magazine.—2z2, Parernoster Row. 1s. Nov. 

The American Indians as They are. Illustrated. Charles Carson. 

College Work for Catholic Girls, Prof. Austin O'Malley. 

Reminiscences of the Empress of Austria; Sunlights and Shadows in a 
Noble Life. D. S. Béni. 

Catholicity in the Silver San Juan, Colorado. F. Jj. F. 
Kramer. 

Rev. Arthur O’Leary; a Great Franciscan, a Great Wit, and a Great 

Enigma. John O’Shea. 

Hamlet's Madness and German Criticism. Rev. G. McDermot. 

Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. Rev. A. P. Doyle. 

= Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. G. M. P. 
3owns. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston, Gentleman and Man of Lette:s. 
Regina Armstrong. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitan 
Christmas at Bethlehem. J. Jas. Tissot. 
Alexander the Great. Continued. Ilustrated 


Illustrated. Luther § 


Kuno Francke. 
Melville Joyce. 


Illustrated. F. 


ws. Nov. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated 


ss. 4d. Dex 


Benj. Ide Wheeler 
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Some of Lewis Carroll's Child Friends. Ulustrated. 5. D. Collingwe 

Personal Narrative of the Maiue. Continwed, Ilusteated. Capi. Chas |) 
S gebee 

The Sinking of the Merrimac. Wiustrated, BR. P. Hobson 

The Many-Sided Franklin. Continued, Ilustrated. Paul Leicester ! 

Life and Society in Old Cuba. Concluded. Jonathan 5. Jenkins 


Chambers’s Journal,-—«7, )\remwoerme Row m D 
The New Telegraphy 
Hehe 
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ros. rod. per annum. Nov. 
Illustrated. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Edward S. Judge. 


Chautauquan.—Kecawn Pavt. 
The Cathedrals of England. Continued. 
The Canning Industry in the United States. 
Lord Palmerston. J. Castell Hopkins. 
The Chemistry of To-day. Prof. L. H, Batchelder. 
English Colonisation in the Old World. Eugene Parsons. 
The Nicaragua Canal. Day Allen Willey. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. Sydney Brooks. 
Some American Women in Science.  [Illustratei. Mes. M. 
Williamson. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer.—CuHurcu Missionary Society, 
SALISBURY SQUARE. 6d. Dec. 
How to celebrate the Centenary in a Manufac:uring Working-Class Parish. 
Rev. Dr. Pinck. b 
Th: Second Jubilee of the C. M. S. 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 


The Minor Works of Xenophon ; the Cynegeticus. Herbert Richards. 
Note on Dion. Hal. De Dinarcho Fudicium. C. Ul. W. Wyse. 
The Sequence after Ne Prohivitive. Continued. W. D. Geddes. 
Collation of the Madzid MS. of Statius’s Si/vae. A. Souter. 


as. 6d. Dec. 


Burton 


1s. 6d. Nov. 


Contemporary Review.—IssisTER. 
France, Russia, and the Nile. 


The Archbishop’s Charge; the Doctrine of the Lord’s Suppe:. Prof. 
James Orr. 

The Significance of ‘‘ Aylwin.” Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Does Trade follow the Flag? Lord Farrer. 2 

The Night after San Juan: an Episode of the Cuban War. Stephen 


Bonsal. 
Scien:ific Ballooning. Rev. John M. Bacon. 
Life in Gilgit. Capt. G. H. Bretherton. 
The Origin of Political Representation. E. Jenks. 
Some Recent Literature ia France. Edmund Gosse. 
The Ge-man Emperor; the Arch-Enemy of England. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Evper anp Co. 1s. Dec. 


The Lady with the Lamp (Florence Nightingale); A Fight for the Flag. 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

Heroes, Bishop Creighton. 

xeorge Psalmanazar ; a Study in Imposture. 

London’s Store of Furs. C. J. Cornish. 

— Robinson, Dr. C, V. Stanford. 
ridge. ‘‘ Cavendish.” 

Significant Acts of Parliament. H. T. S. Forbes. 

Humours of Speech and Pen. Ernest G. Henham. 


W. E. Garrett Fisher. 


Cornish Magazine.—;, Henrierra Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 6d. 
Nov. 
The Daffodil in Cornwall. Illustrated. Rev. G. Engleheart. 
Mr. George Tangye; Interview; Romance in Hard Mettle. 
Arthur Lawrence. 
The Heroic Actions of Lord Exmouth. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Arthur H. Norway. 


Cosmopolis.—T. FisHer Unwin. 2s, 6d. Nov. 
Rousseau’s First Love; the Truth about Mme. de Warens. 
Gribble. 
Italian Literature. Helen Zimmern. 
The Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
The Salon of Mme. Swetchine. Victor du Bled. 
American Women: Lucretia Crocker. Th. Bentzon. 
Italian Literature of To-day. Ernest Tissot. 
Swedish Literature. O. G. de Heidenstam. 
Unpublished Letters of Napoleon. Lieut.-Gen. A. von Boguslawski. 
A Reminiscence of Cobden and Bright. W. Liebknecht. 


Cosmopolitan.—;, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHancery Lane. 6d. Nov. 
‘An American's Mission to Spain during the Cuban War. Illustrated. 

In Porto Rico with General Miles. Illustrated. Warner P. Sutton. 

Placer Gold and How It is Secured. Illustrated. John E. Bennett. 

The Tragedies of the Kohinoor, Illustrated, Caroline Brown, 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte. Continued. 

The Woman of Fascination Llustratéd. Harry Thurston Peck 

Wheat and Its Distribution. Joseph Leiter. 

Some Types of Beauty, Illustrated. Isaac Taylor Headland. 

Ernest Terah Hooley and His Guinea-Pigs, Illustrated. T. C. Crawford. 


Francis 





Dial.—315, Wasasu Avenve, Curcaco. to cents. Not 
Harold Frederic 
The Bygone Lyceum. Mark Lee Luther 
Nov, 16, 
The Pvama as Art 
} 4 Directim, Chas. Loonard Moore 
E jucationa! Review. AMERICA 1. M. Dewy ' dN 
Kant's Theory of Education. |. Lewis M*Intyre 
The Five Art of Tea boty Rimmer &. Brown 
The Kinde garten and Higher Kducatior N.C. Vandewalk 
: io bdecath lohe T. Prime 
’ \ im the ba ‘ healed Mary *. Mew 
‘ ; With Porat, We. H. Pa 
iw ive Study of Ine Mary K. Using 
Edueationa' Times Pu . D 
’ ' ' ’ " a © 
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Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Nov 
The Chinese, and Recent Industrial Progress in China. J. S. Fearon and 


E. P. Allen. 

The Steel Found of the Shipbuilding Industry. Jas. Riley. 

Great Railway Stations of England. Illustrated. ‘Thos. Cargill. 

Essential Elements of Economy in Steam-Power Installation. W. Cooper. 

Effective Systems of Finding and Keeping Shop-Costs. Henry Roland. 

The Mining, Smelting, and Refining of Nickel. Illustrated. Titus Ulke. 

The Latest Improvements in the French Lighthouse System, Illustrated. 
Jacques Boyer. 

Continuous Operation in the Manufacture of Window Glass. I}lustrated. 
Robert Linton. 

The Evolution in Central-Station Practice. 





Illustrated. Chas. F. Scott. 


Sanitary Principles in the Construction of Isolation Hospitals. Illustrated. 

G, A. T. Middleton. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—138, Stranp. 1s. Dec. 

The “ Finnan Haddie” ; What It is and Where It comes from. Illustrated. 
Barrington MacGregor. 

Women-Duellists. Illustrated. Col. G. W. Willock. 

Eugéniz, Empress of France. Illustrated. R. S. Michel. 

Joey Grimaldi and Sadler’s Wells; the King of Clownland. Illustrated 
Clement Scott. 

The late Duke of Portland. Illustrated. 

A Day in the Life ofa Scavenger Boy. Illustrated. J. D. Symon. 


How Coffee came to Paris. Illustrated. Stoddard Dewey. 
Where the Wicked Chinze gozs to. Illustrated. John Foster Fraser. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cents. Nov. 

Nervous Prostration. Jane Waterman. 

Harmony and Pianoforte-Playing. W.O Forsyth. 4 

Music for Piano :—‘‘ Barcarolle Vénétienne,” by A. Lavignac: ‘‘ Chant du 
Printemps,” by A. Henselt ; Tarantella, by P. Beaumont, e:c. 

Expository Times.—Siaexin MarsHatt. 64. Dec. 

The Greek of the Early Church and the Pagan Ritual. Contisuzd. 
W. M. Ramsay. 

The Great Texts of Genesis. 

The Unity of Deuteronomy. 


Prof 


Prof. Ed. Kénig. 


Fireside.—7, PaTernosrer Sqvare. 6d. 


The Vagaries of Law. Illustrated. ‘ Layman.” 4 
Ts’ai Lun; the Inventor of Paper. Rev. Arthur W. Cribb. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Harr. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
New Light on the Bahr-Gazal Frontier. With Map. J. T. Wills. 
The French Colonial Craze. Gaston Donnet. 
Parnell and His Power. Louis Garvin. 
American Expansion and the Inheritance of the Rac2. 
Clowes. 
The Telephonz Tangle, and the Way to untie It. A. H. Hastie. 
A Vindication of Vedanta. A Student in Vedanta. 
Montenegro and her Prince. J. D. Bourchier. 
The Progress of Zionism. Herbert Bentwich. 
Charles Dickens. Andrew Lang. 
Some Economic Aspects of the Imperial Idea. Ethel Richmond Farada;. 
The Diary of the Bishop of Killalla. St. George Stock. 
Fashoda and Lord Salisbury’s Vindication. Diplomaticus. 


1s. 6d. Nov. 


Dec. 


William Laird 


Forum,—s. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Dreyfus Affair. Yves Guyot. 
Shall the United States keep the Philippines ? 
The Moral of the Cuban War. Goldwin Smith, 
Naval Lessons of the Cuban War, Fred. T. Jane. 
Some Weak Places in the American Pension System. 
Germany and Great Britain. Albert von Schaffle. 
The Nicaragua Canal. Warner Miller. 
The New Panama Canal. H. L. Abbot. 
Does College Education pay? John Carleton Jones. 
The Change in English Sentiment toward the United States. 
Hermann Sudermann. Benj. W. Wells. 


Genealogical Magazine,—E.tior Srock. 1s. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. 
Notes on Pedigree-Making. Officer of Arms 
The Earldom of Landaff. Continued. Present Claimant 
Family of Lamont. Norman Lamont. 
Gundrada Countess of Warrenne. Continued. Hamilton Hall 
The Buchanans of Catter, Continued. Walter M. Graham Pastor 
Notes on the Walpoles. Continued. H. 5S. Vade-Walpol 


Gentieman's Magazine.—Cuirro aso Wises. mo D 


Charles Denby. 


Maj. S. M. Clark. 


Sidney Low 


Dec 


Shakespeare and the Faust Legend. R A. Redford 
Man and His Walking-Stick. FG. Watters 
(rime, Criminals, and Prison ts. Rayleigh Vicar 
The Post Office and the Public in 18y7 WR. Pak 
Central and Southern Utah: the Salt Lake Bad rt ‘ bag 
The Dit of the Oeean. G. W. Balen 
Geographica! Journal. 8 a ‘ 
amegraph {f the Nev Athents j ‘ ‘ } 
Moore 
b apterath umd « ‘ - “ 
A Dieet ierald 
i “aw ‘ os eee ’ 
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HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL, CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 
Besant, Walter, M.A. South London. med. 8vo. oe meta * a) THE children will be glad to know that the December 
to indus) 18/o “ 
Boulger, D, C. The Congo State. dy. 8vo. he badedennnn (Thacker) number of “ Books for the Bairns,” now on sale, contains 
Conybeare, F.C. The Dreyfus Case. cr. 8vo, 318 Paris three asset's stories of Christmas in other lands, from 
( e Allen) 3 
Darby, Dean. Chester Cathedral. Illustrated by H. Rae 66 PP. . which they will learn 


(Isbister) net 1/o 
Gomme, G. Laurence. London, 1837-1897. cr. 8vo. 248 (Blackie) 2/6 
Hyne, Cuccliffe. Through Arctic Lapland. dy. 8vo. 2 pp. vets cdee 
ihe ae & ete ay 
mye" o Binsery at the Kara Sea Trade Route to Siberia. sock 
96 pp. (Army and Navy Co-operative y) 
Lewis yo Saith. "In the Shadow of Sinai, er. 8vo. ne: seeeee 


> * how Christmas is Antique 


_ spent by the child. 
ava haa CUUALEICS . 
“5 other than their The ws 
own, The stories “e 
come from France, ™ 















































‘Macmillan and Bowes, Cam! )net s/o < W 
Reeves, Willem 7 The Long White Cloud Ao. Tes. Res (New ns Germany and Italy, rn del 
. CE, BVO, 490 PP. ccecesceereereneneree Marshall) ° 
onde M.A., Edgar. "Kites j in the Nineteenth Conny. 1. er, 8vo. A *. 3 Se and they my been R —T. 
coenee . (Seeley) s/o P 
Shand Alex, Innes. The War in the paca iol Bat, With wy the he book 
Portraits and i, ‘ “! = Seeley and Co.) 5/0 I if : harm 
Warkworth, Lord, M.P. > fom a & Dany in Asiatic Turkey. with some c n Frontis 
Ilustrated, r. 480, svvensssesnsstersense . Edward Arnold) net 21/o little sketches whic Tne C 
r ‘= ” cannot fail to please Cr 
MISCELLANEOUS. the little ones in all the homes to which the Review or The Ri 
Arnel Dewees, 06,7. 8.0 bin ~~ the Kilogram ; or, the _ REVIEWS finds its way, We have still on sale No. to of Viccadi 
e Sta IS. CF. BVO, = 176 PP. ceerseresereerenseree (Cassell 2 i 
Clark, Rev, Francis E, A Christian Radeaveera*s Journeys i in Lands the Series, containing Miss Elizabeth Wetherell’s story, Saltais 
Afar, Cr. BVO. 288 Pp...sssicsssesseeessses sossnessnessssegnnvesanecs (Bowden) 3/6 The Christmas Stocking,” and No, 22, containing “The Robert 
es Ed. L’ ry Feseelio, | r Reais as Roches . Christmas Tree” and other fairy tales by Hans Andersen. E 
30% pp. ermin-Didot Cie., 56, Rue Jaco! s. Ir. SOC. . ta) i 
Dower #4 Redcote. From Matter to Man. cr, 8vo. 28) pp. _ agg These three Christmas books, containing one hundred a 
Chapman and Hail. and eighty pages : 
Fox, Eleanor F. The Penny Man and His Friends, dy, 8vo, 112 pp. f tert l'uvis ¢ 
Church Missionary Society) 1/6 0 en aining 
Harwood, Annie. Christian Science—An Exposure. cr. 8vo. > 95 PP. readi ing, and cl 
(Bowden) + : rleeso 
James, William. Human Immortality. cap. 8vo. 126 Pe Bee ce “4 nearly as many Giovat 
Constable) 2/6  Originalsketches, B 
Phipson, T. le Voice and Violin (Rasilalasnesie. cr. 8vo, may be bought sayom 
DGB BOG <eilk (thevideovbvdrecaaliucbabadibvaess ‘Chatto and Windus) s/o t th ss Some . 
Temple, any Life’s Questions. cr. 8vo. ie he oospeseabuainatianmeneass a e. news A Moc 
ruslove and Hanson) 3/6 agents for 3d., or Copen 
Zimmern, Alice. The oe * | Education. cr, 8vo, sent st free a 
256 pp. ... +» (A. D. Innes) §/o The R 
from this officefor Desigt 
POETRY. 4:d. It would be E 
Leon, Morel, In Metetiiny ve Lord Tennyson, translated into French impossible to get Brown 
verse, paper. cr, 8vo. ) pp. (Hachette) better value than Q 
London i in Song. Edited wy Wilfred Whitten. cr. 8vo. 356 nie this for so trifling Suppl 
chards) 6/ P . 
Ram Bux. Boojum Ballads. paper. cr. 8vo. 311 Pp. «ie (echards Afar. expenditure in C 
the ee “ Repecis ae ~ ore. bp Di okie ee (Kegan Pauli 7/6 the way of a 
oollam, ilfred, 1 ja, and other poems. cr. r By. 3g Raia Christmas card 
Woodward, G. R. Legends of the Saints. small + IO4 PP. seeserees or book. AC 
(Kegan Paul) net 3/6 A similar book, but better bound and of more permanent E 
is “ Nursery Rhymes with 
REF value in the way of a gift, is ry Rhy 
Ms ERENCE nein Pictures to Paint,” containing all the best rhymes in the Mm>. 
‘own2, Phyllis. Dainty Breakfasts. cr. 8v0, 139 PP.-se.-+ (Cassell) English 1 h 1 ill ti by Mi A 
Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Books aoe & y Pickering nglish language, with very clever illustrations by Miss 
pan Cone. ats sey. eat 364 PP. oe 6/0 Gertrude Bradley and Mr. Brinsley Le Fanu. These are 
jane 08 prodigy magn dn aatinc the oa Labour 1/1 Printed on cartridge paper with wide margins, and there Puvis 
Secondary Education and the Bills of 1899, ay BVO, LOT PPseeeesseseeee is «a coloured 
(Grant and Co.) 1/0 frontispiece to Remh 
RELIGIOUS. indicate how the 
Baring-Gould, Edith, M. E. With One Accord. (The Prayer Book children may I 
i The 
. in the Mission Field). cap, 4:0. 136 a sae wale colour for them- “Ode 
urc. issionar’ t i 
Bishop, J. W. if Christian Year in Relation to the Christian Lie le. - selves the draw- tir 
1. cr. 8vo. 230 (Stock) ings in the book, Notes 
Caird, John, D. De iL D. University Sermons, 1, cr. 8vo. 402 pp. which is bound J 
- MacLehose, Glasgow) net 6/o i i 
Horton, R. F., D.D. The Commandments of Jesus. 1. cr. 8vo. 375 Pp. a ey preseab 
Isbist 6 Clo) indin, . 
get Rev. A, Depth and Power of the Christian Faith, pe iv, ff nad ma be a bi 
(Wesleyan Methodist Book 1/6 y 
Larimer, George C. Christianity and the ear iand, PB se 7 os for 1s. 6d. "post The 1 
4 owlan iladelphia) P 
Rimae, W. M., M.A., D.C.L. Was “Chast born in Bethlehem ? vhf ow to! anya Chip} 
1. cr. 8v0, 269 pp. .:.--..-- (Hodder) s/o Tess, The $ 
Symons, W, Ear y Methodism in West Somerset, cr. 8vo, 3 fe; Or if our old : 
‘Chas. ) ? . 
Teacher’s Bible with Illustrated Bible senate! Minion 16me, 7 divas favourite “ Ro- *¢ Chi 
(Thos. Nelson and Sons) binson Crusoe” Silve 
SOCIAL. ° be __ preferred, 
Maeaéaink. Th so ‘Amuntonn Motiogél,: Wala BRK, 3% ad. ote we can eens a Re little edition of hwo eevee Sinan 
425, 429 and 3 4° BP ws: sanasersserceensensssestege (P. F. Collier, New York’ classic, in limp cloth cover, 120 pages, w: pic ures. on 
Pilling, William. d Age Pensions, paper. dy, lt 50 PP. eerscveee every page, for pc post frée. The little drawings here 
Whelen, Frederick. London Goveroment. cr. Svs. ge ay eer */2 ‘printed are only réproductions on a smaller scale of some The! 


(Richards) 3/6 Of the illustrations A the children’s books referred to. 3 
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Architectural er ag —Dec, 


Antique English Chairs. IIlustrated. K. Warren Clouston, 
Architcetural Review. —N 

The Asshipentere of Michael Angelo’s Art, Ulustrated, Beres- 
ford Pite. 

The Work of Mr. G. F. Watts. Continued. Milustrated. 
W. E. F. Britten 

kK de La Sizeranne’s + English Cc a Art. 

Romance in — in Spain. Continucd. Tbustgated. 


T. R. Macquoid 
An cutie ~ S. Vierum. os. 64. Deo, 
Frontispiece :—‘* The Threat,” after John Pettie. 
Tne C Art Gallery at Pittsburg. [ustrated. David 
Croal 
The Rembrandt Exhibition. Illustrated. A. 
Viceadilly. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 
Saltaire. Ilustrated. Gleeson White. 
Robert Scott Lauder and His Pupils. Continued. Illustrated. 
Edw. Pinnington. 
Inlaying and Stained Wood Decoration. [Ilustrated. F. 


iller. 
l'uvis de Chavannes. William Sharp. 
Artist.—Consraste, ts. Nov. 
Gleeson White, 1851-1898, With Portrait. 
Giovanni Segantini and His Work. Illustrated. W. Fred. 
Bayeux and Yes Famous Tapestry. Illustrated. T.C. Hepworth. 
Some Landscaps- Painters in en! Illustrated. H.M.F. 
A Modern Interior designed by G. M: Ellwood.~ Illustrated, 
Copenhagen and the Ri I Porcelain Manufactory. Illustrated. 
The Repoussé¢ Work of Simpson, Illustrated. 
Design for Furniture ‘and Other » Woodwork.  Lllustrated. 
Edwin Foley. 
Browning’s ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” Tlustrated. Harry 
Quilter. 
Supplethents in Colour :—‘‘ Loye’s Chaplet,” by Randolph 
Caldecott; ‘‘ Silent Solitude,” by Prof. Scheurenberg ; 3 
* Goody Two Shoes,” by T. Manley, ete. 
Bookman.—(America). Nov. 
A Century of American’ Illustration. Illustrated. Arthur 
Hoeber, 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Dec. 
Mm2. Sarah Bernhardt as a Sculptor. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah 
A. Tooley. 
Contemporary Review.—Dec. 
Puvis de Chavannes....C. J.. Holmes. 
Cosmopolis,—Nev. 
William Sharp. 
Ex-Libris.—A. ann C, Biack. as. Nov. 
The Le Marchant Bookplates. Tllustrated. Miss Edith Carey. 
‘‘Odd Volumes” and Their Bookplat2s, lustrated. Con- 
tinued. Odd Man Out. 
Notes on Some *Philips2.. Bookplates. 
Johnson. 


Rembrandt. 


‘Illustrated... O...C. 
Fortnightly Review.—Déc. 
The Centenary of Lithography. | J. and E. R. Pennell. 


House,—Qaeen Orrice. 6d. | Nov. 

The National Art Competition. Illustrated. 
Chippendale Characteristics. _ Illustrated... Connoisseur. 
The Silver of the Stuarts. Illustrated. Silversmith. 

Dee. 
“* Chippendale.” Continu:d. i ’ 
Silver of Queen Anne’s Century. Illustrated, . Silversmith, 

Lady’s Realm.—Dec. 
Some Pastel-Portraits by Mrs. Adrian Hope, 
Ludgate,—Dec. 


The Madonnas of Florence. Illustrated. ., Wm. Le Queux. 
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Magazine of Art.—Casset.. 1s. 4d. Dec. 
rontispiece :—‘* Foam Sprite,” after H. . 
Sanchetente aa Crown of England we te 


Richard, Duke et Gieuc ’ alter 

by: Sepoou Ea to the City of anion” 
Herbert Drape Li seu 
The E Max Lbustrated. 
Turkish Artist-Scribes of . TMustraed. HM. Oy , 
Memorial to Charles : 


Coincidences and ee © orks of Art. Contin -d. 


Tlhustrated. Spielmann, 
Professor R " hhecurhed, Prince B. K 
Madame de Rudder's Decorative Art. 1 Raragorench 


New ireland Review.—Nov. 
The Art of John Hughes A. E. 


Nineteenth . 
The Reorganisation of Our National Art Museuins. ‘Sif Chas. 
Robinson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Dec. 
a Great French Etcher. Illustrated, Frederick 


Parents’ Review.—Nov. 

Browning and Italian Art; Anirea Del Sarto. Continued. 

Rev. C. V. Gorton. ; 

Pearson's Magazine. —Dec, 

Pictures and Their Painters, Illustrated 
Maurice Boutet de Monv#l ; a Painter of Children. Illustrated. 

Norman Hapgood. 

Photogram.—5, FArRInGpon AVENUE. 3d. Dec. 

Gleeson White. With Portrait. 
The Holy Shroud of Turin.  Iustrated. 


Review of Reviews,—(America.) December. 
Tissot and His Paintings of Jesus. THustrated. Clifton. Harby 


Levy. 
The Art of James J. Tissot. Illustrated.. Ernest. Knaufit. 
e.—Dec. 


Seribner’s Magazin 
John Ruskin as an Artist, Illustrated. . M. H. Spielmann. 
Studio.—s, Henrtettra Street, Covent Garvey,” 1s. “Nov. 
The Work of F, W. Pom Tilustrated.. A, .L» Baldry, 
The Illustration of Music. *Tilustrated. Gabriel Mourey. 
The Arras Tapestries.of the San Graal at Stanmore -Hall. 
Illustrated. 
The Work of Christopher Dresser. Illustrated. 
N = Ion Grigoresco, Roumanian Painter.” Illustrated. W. 
itter. 
The Manchester Arts and Crafts. Exhibition. .. Illustrated. 
Esther Wood. : 
Mr. Gleeson White. ” 
Supplements :—‘* A Tulip.Farm in Holland,” by N, ungmana ; 
Ph Bronze Panel 4 a'Tomb,” b by F. W. AD ‘Clairs 
Rividre ; 3 “A. Brittany Peasant,” by 


Chas. Méryon; 
Wedmore. 


de Lune,” by H 
Mortimer Menpes, ete 
Studio.—Winter Number. 1s. 
Illustrated. Gleeson White- 
Illustrated. Octawe:Uzahne. 
American Bookplates. Illustrated. Jean Carré. 
German Bookplates. Illustrated. » 
Austrian Bookplates. Illustrated... W. Schélermann. 
Belgian Bookp Illustrated. Fernand Khnopff) ~~ 
Sunday Magazine.—Dec. 
Angels in Art and Poetry. Illustrated. Continu2d. 
Temple Magazine,—vec. 
Harry Furniss ; a Leading Cartoonist. Intervizw © Illustrated. 
Frank Forbes. 


British B>okplates. 
French. Bookplates. 


Dee. 


Magazine. 
Christmas in Pictureland. Illustrated. John Oldcastle, 











































































LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. | 


—— ¢ = 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN, 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac anp Co. 35 cents. Nov. 
te ‘0 Vacation Schools. Illustrated, O, J. Milliken, 
ovement for Vacation Schools, Illustrated. Sadie American, 
conamae a — of Degeneracy. Alexander Johnson. 
Sanity in Social Agitation, Albion W. Small. 
The ‘te mm Ownership, Thorstein Veblen. 
Studies in Po! Mical Areas. Continued. Friedrich Ratzel. 
Methodology of the Social Problem. Albion W. Small. 


Annals of the American Academy.—P. S. Kinc. 1 dollar, Nov. 
Wealth and Welfare. H. H. Powers. 

‘The Development of the Census. R, P. Falkner, 

The Legal Status of California, 1846-49. KR. D. Hunt. 


Antiquary.—E tor Srocx. 6d. Dec. 
Tamworth, Ashby de la Zouche, Nottingham Churches, etc. Sir Stephen 


Glynne. 
The Rebus. Illustrated. Arthur Watson. 
Architectural Record.—:4, Vgeer Srreet, New York. 25 cents. 
ec. 


The Villa Lante, Illustrated. E. S. Gale. 

Unknown Italy. With Illustrations and Map, W. H, Goodyear. 

‘The Cathedral of S. Pierre at Angouléme. Illustrated. ' Barr Ferree. 

Principles of Architectural Composition. Illustrated, Continued. J. B, 
Robinson, 


Architectural Review.—Errincuam House, ARuNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, 1s, Nov, 
The Work of John Belcher. Concluded. Illustrated. C, G, Harper 
London as Dickens knew It in the Fifties. Concluded. A. E. Street. 
Architecture and the Influence of Some Modern Humanists. Concluded, 
G. L. Morris. 
Supplement :—‘‘ The Sun Inn at Kelvedon.” 


Argosy.—Macmuan. 1s. Dec. 
The Prospect of Death. Miss P. W. Roose. 
The British Army. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. Nov, 
Colonial Lessons of Alaska. David Starr Hamat 
The Intellectual Movement in the West. Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
The American Navy in the War with Spain. Ira Nelson Hollis. 
Among the Animals of w. Yosemite, jo Muir. 
Psychology and Art. 0 Miinsterberg. 
Confessions of Three Schos Superintendents. 

npublished Letters of Carlyle. Continued. Chas. T. Copeland, 

Car yle as a Letter-Writer. Chas. T. Copeland, 
Some Aspects of Thackeray. Henry D. Sedgwick, jun. 


Author.—Horace Cox. 6d. Nov. 
The International Press Congress at Lisbon. Jas. Baker. 


Badminton Magazine.—Loncmans. 18. Dee, 
A Lion-Hunt. Illustrated. H. L. Heber Percy. 
Story of a German Trout River. Illustrated. H. Leech. 
Tent Life in India, Illustrated. Col. T. S. St: Clair. 
Finner Whale-Fishing. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
British Sports and Foreign Descziptions. Harold Macfarlane. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow Anp Sons, 1s. 6d. Dec. 

Some Points in the Position of Banking both in England and Abroad, R, H. 
Inglis Palgrave. 

Banking Superannuation and Pension Funds. 

The First Century of the National Debt. J. Y. Watt. 

An Institute of Bankers in Ireland. 

British Influence on American Currency Reform. W. R. Lawson. 

The New Zealand Old-Age Pensions Bill. 


Belgravia,—341, SrRAND. 1s. Nov. 
Sailors’ Sports. Lieut. Stuart D. Gordon. 
Under the Southern Cross, Emily A. Richings. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop, 2s, 6d. Dec. 
Stonewall Jackson. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Brackenbury, 
From Buluwayo to the Victoria Falls; a Mission to King Lewanika. Capt. 
the Hon. Arthur Lawley. 
The Primitive Church. 
Buddha’s Birthplace. Prof. F, Max Miller. 
A Creelful of Celtic Stories, Andrew Lang. 
Penny Fiction. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield ; a Maker of Colonies. 
The Ethics of Conquest. 
The Looker-on, 


Board of Trade Journal,—Evre anv Srorriswoope. 6d. Noy, 
Foreign Trade of the United Kin; a 
Trade of North Africa. With 
Trade Regulations of the Yan -tse ye 
Competition with British Trade in Brazil, 
Customs Tariff of 
Tariff Changes an Cottelag Regulations. 


Bookman.—(Lonvon.) Hopper anp Srovcuton. 6d. Nov. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton’s “‘ Aylwin.” F, H. Groome. 
Gibbon and Buriton. Illustrated. 
Can Mr, Alfred Sutro translate Maeterlinck? Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 


Bookman,—({America.) Dopp, Mgap Anp Co., New York. 
25 cents. Nov. 
H., B. Irving’s “‘ Life of Judge Jeffreys.” Illustrated. Edward M. Colie 
Stéphane 4 ine Hairy Thurston Peck, 
The First Books of Irving, Poe, and Wh'tman. Illustrated, Luther § 
Livingston. 
Contemporary German Literature ; Peter Rosegger. Kuno Francke. 
The Dawn of the Russian Novel. Continued. elville Joyce. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 
25 cents, Nov. 
Canada; Where Summers are Long. J. Gordon Mowat. 
The Red River Expedition, Iiustrated, J. Jones Bell. 
Aue of at Montreal and Some of Its Homes, Illustrated. Henry Cecil 
alsh. 

M. C. Cameron as I knew Him. With Portrait. Dan McGillicuddy. 
The Real Prince Bismarck ; Dr. Busch’s Book. A, H. U. Colquhoun. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casse.. 1s. Dec. 
The Foreign Office. Illustrated. Robert Machray. 
Christmas in the Palaces, Illustrated, Miss Mary ‘Spencer Warren. 
The Guards of Europe. Illustrated, “B, Fletcher Robinson. 
Christmas in the Army. Illustrated. E. J. Hardy. 
All about Christmas Crackers. Illustrated. Leily Bingen. 
Heroes of the oc apg and How They are remembered. Illustrated. F, 


Cassier’s inieeiiiat san, BeprorD STREET, STRAND. ws. Nov. 
Sir William Arrol. Illustrated. A. S. Biggart. 
Mine Timbering in the Uni ed States. Illustrated. 
Pneumatic Grain Elevators and Conveyors, 

Duckham. 
Electric Power in Mining. Illustrated, las McGhie. 
Mechanical Draught for Steam . Illustrated. Walter B. Snow. 
Coal Washing. Illustrated. H. L. Siordet. 
Compressed Air on Warships. Illustrated. T. W. Kinkald. 
The Bs se Ship /ris for the United States Fleet. Illustrated. W. W. 
ite. 


ohn Birk‘nbine. 
Illustrated. — Fred, 


Catholic World Magazine,--22, Parernoster Row. 1s, Nov. 

The American Indians as ‘They are. Illustrated. Charles Carson. 

College Work for Catholic Girls. Prof. Austin O'Malley. 

Reminiscences of the Empress of Austria; Sunlights and Shadows in a 
Noble Life. D. 8, Béni 

Catholicity in the Silver San Juan, Colorado. Illustrated. F. J. F. 

ramer. 

Rev. Arthur O’Lear pia Great Franciscan, a Great Wit, and a Great 
Enigma. John O’Shea. 

Hamlet’s Madness and German Criticism. Rev. G. McDermot. 

Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem, Rev, A. P. Doyle. 

The ~~ Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. G. M. P. 


Richard “Malcolm Johnston, Gentleman and Man of Lette:s. Illustrated. 
Regina Armstrong. 


Century =p ge cap ts. 4d. Dec. 
Christmas at Bethlehem. J. Jas. Tisso 
Alexander the Great. Continued. INustrated, Benj. Ide Wheeler. 
Some of Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends. Illustrated. 5S. D. pay (ag 
es Narrative of the Maine, Continued, Illustrated. Cap:. Chas. D 
igsbee. 
The Sleking of the Merrimac. Wlustrated. R. P, Hobson. | 
The Many-Sided Franklin, Continued. Illustrated, -Paul Leicester Fo:d. 
Life and Society i in Old Cuba. Concluded. Jonathan S, Jenkins. 


‘Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNoSTER Row, 15. Dec, 
The New Telegraphy. 
Behind the = 
Voice and Spee 
Yas: Its —_ and Fall. Geraldine Vane. 
Army-Recruiting Abroad. 
Salmon-Canning in the Far West. 
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Chautauquan.—Kecan Pavt. 10s, rod. per annum. Nov. 
The Cathedrals of England. Continued. Iustrated. S. Parkes Cadman. 
The Canning Industry in the United States, Edward S$. Judge. 
Lord Palmerston. J. Castell oy 
The Chemistry of To-day. Prof. L. H . Batchelder, 
English Colonisation in the Old World.” Eugene Parsons. 
The Nicaragua Canal, ns yw Willey. ons meal 
E Francis Jo ustria, ine $, 
He ms yn ting Woes ts Science. I room Boer Mrs. M. Burton 
Williamson. 


Church Misalonary ! Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Society, 
LISBURY SQUARE. Dec. 
How to cienrate a Centenary in a Maavfac:uring Working-Class Parish. 
Rev. Dr. Pin 
Th: Second Jubiles ‘of the C. M, S. 


Classical Review.—Davin Nutr. 1s. 6d. . Nov. 


Th: Minor Works of Xenophon ; ie Cynegeticus. ' Herbert Richards 
Note on Dion, Hal, De Dinars ho Fudicinm. CU, W. Wyse. 
The Sequence after Ne Prohivitive, Continued. W. D. Geddes. 
Collation of the Madeid MS, of Statius’s Si/vae, A. Souter. 


Contemporary Review.—Issister. 2s. 6d. Dec. 

France, Russia, and the Nile. - ’ 

The Archbishop’s Charge; the Doctrine of the Lord’s Suppe:. Prof. 
James Orr. : 

The Significance of “ Aylwin.” Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Does Trade follow the Flag? Lord Farrer, 

The ba after San Juan: an Episode of the Cuban War. Stephen 
Bonsa 

Scientific Ballooning. Rev. John M. Bacon. 

Life in Gilgit, Capt, G. H, Bretherton. 

The Origin of Political Representation, E, Jenks. 

Some Recent Literature ia France. Edmund Gosse. 

The Ge:man Emperor ; the Arch-Enemy of England. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Evper anp Co. 1s. Dee. 


The Lady with the Lamp (Florence Nightingale); A Fight for the Flag. 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

Heroes, Bishop Creighton. 

George Psalmanazar ; a Study in Enpostum, W. E. Garrett Fisher. 

London's Store of Furs, C. . Cornish. 

Joseph Robinson. Dr. C. V. Stanford, 

Bridge. ‘* Cavendish.” 

Significant Acts of Parliament. H, T. S. Forbes. 

Humours of Speech and Pen. Ernest G, Henham. 


Cornish Magazine.—;, Henrietta Srreer, Covent GarpEN. 6d. 
ov. 
The Daffodil in Cornwall. Illustrated. Rev. G. Engleheart. 
Mr. George Tangye; Interview; Romance in Hard Mettle. Tlustrated. 
Arthur Lawrence. 
The Heroic Actions of Lord Exmouth. Illustrated. Arthur H, Norway. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisner Unwin, 23, 6d. Nov, 
Rousseau’s First Love; the Truth about Mme. de Warens, Francis 
Gribble. 
Italian Literature. Helen Zimmern. 
The Globe and the Island. Henry Norman. 
The Salon of Mme. Swetchine. Victor du Bled. 
American Women - Lucretia Crocker. Th. Bentzon. 
Italian Literature of To-day. Ernest Tissot. 
Swedish Literature. O. G. de Heidenstam 
Unpublished Letters of Napoleon. Lieut.-Gen. A. von Boguslawski. 
A Reminiscence of Cobden and Bright. W. Liebknecht. 


Cosmopolitan.—3;, Bream’s Buitpincs, CHancery Lang, 6d. Nov. 
An American’s Mission to Spain during the Cuban War. IIlustrated. 

In Porto Rico with General Miles. Illustrated. Warner P. Sutton. 

Placer Gold and How It is Secured. Illustrated. John E. Bennett. 

The Tragedies of the Kohinoor, Illustrated. Caroline Brown, 
Autobiography of Napoleon Bonaparte. Continued. 

The Woman of Fascination Illustratéd, Harry Thurston Peck. 
bf heat and Its Distribution. Joseph Leiter. 

Some Types of Beauty. Illustrated, Isaac Taylor oR 
Ernest Terah Hooley and His Guinea-Pigs. Illustrated. 





TC. Crawford. 


Dial.—315, WAsAsH Avenve, CHICAGO. 10 cents. Nov. 1. 
Harold Frederic. 
The Bygone Lyceum, Mark Lee Luther. 
Nov. 16. 
The Drama as Art, 
Freeing a Direction. Chas, Leonard Moore. 


Ejucational Review.—(America.) J. M. Dent. 1s. 8d. Nov. 
Kant’s Theory of Education. J. Lewis M‘Intyre. 
The Fine Art of Teaching. Elmer E. Brown, 


The Kindezgarten and Higher Education. N, C. Vandewalker. 
The Bible in Education. John T. Prince. 

Three Years in the Life of a Child. Mary F, Munro. 

Gabriel Coz ynpayré, With Portrait. Wm. H. Payne. 

An Inductive Study of Interest. Mary E, Laing. ‘ 


Educational! Times,—3), Farrincpoy Streer. 6d. Dec. 
Edward Thring as a Teache: of Teachers. R. Wozmell. 
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Engineering ne@,—222, STRAND.. 18, Nov 
The Cee. and Recent Industrial Progress in China. J. S. Fearon and 


P. Allen. 
The Soni Foundations of the Shipbuilding I Jas. 4 
Great Railway Stations of England. Illustrated. Cari 
Essential Elements of Economy in Steam-Power Installation. 7 


The Mining, Smelting, and 
The Latest or in the French Lighthouse System.., 


Couentes Ope Operation in the Manufacture of Window Glass. _Mhustrated. 


The Pevlution in in Cenitral-Station Practice. Illustrated. F. Scott. 
— Ag AS in * Construction of Isolation Hospitals. Titesteated. 


Ecsive Saree tet 


English Ilustrated Magazine,—138, Stranp. 1s. Dec. 


The “ Finnan Haddie” ; What It is and Where It comes from. Illustrated_ 
Barrington MacGrego or, 

Women-Duellists, Illustrated. Col. G. W. sey 

Eugéniz, Em of France. Illustrated. R. S. M 

Joey Grimaldi and Sadler’s Wells; the King of Clonnland. Illustrated. 
Clement Scott. 

The late Duke of Portland. Illustrated. 

S Day in the Life ofa ae Boy. Illustrated. J. D. Symon. 

How Coffee cameto Paris. Illustrated. Stoddard Dew 
Where the Wicked Chince gozs to. Illustrated. John oster Fraser. 


Etude,—T. Presser, Puirapetenta, 15 cents. Nov. 


Nervous Prostration. Jane Waterm 

Harmony and Pianoforte-Playi Ww. O. Forsyth, 

Music for Piano :—‘* Barcarolle énétienne,” by A. Lavignac = “ Chant du 
Printemps,” by A. Henselt ; Tarantella, by P. Beaumont, e:c. 


Expository Times.—Simexms Marsa. 6d. Dec. 
The on en Early Church and the Pagan Ritual. Contiau2d, Prof 


The Great Texts of Genesis. 
The Unity of Deuteronomy. Prof. Ed. K6nig. 


Fireside.—7, Parexnoster Sov Ane. 6d. Dec. 


The Vagaries of Law. Illustrated. “ Layman 
Ts’ai Lun ; the Inventor of Paper. Rev. Ver sal W. Cribb. 


Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ann Hart. 2s, 6d. Dec. 
New Light on the Bahr-Gazal Frontier. With Map. J. T. Wills. 
The French Colonial Craze. Gaston Donnet. 
Parnell and His Power. Louis Garvin. 
the Inheritance of the Race. William Laid 


The Telephon: Tangle, and the Way to untie It. Rs H. Hastie. 
A Vindication of Vedan fnta. A Student in Vedanta. 

Montenegro and her Prince. - J. D. Bourchier. 

Th: Mey of Zionism. Herbert Bentwich. 

Charles Dickens, Andrew bay 

Some Economic Aspects of the aoe | Idea, my Richmond Faraday. 
The Diary of the Bishop of Killal George St 

Fashoda and Lord Salisbury’s Vindication. Diplonaricus. 


Forum.—S. P. Purnam’s Sons. 15. 6d. Nov. 
The Dreyfus Affair. Yves Guyot. 
Shall the United States keep he re nig ed Charles Denby. 
The Moral of the Cuban War, Gold 
Naval Lessons of the Cuban War. Fred, Ti a 
Some Weak Places in the American Pension aoe Maj. S. M. Clark. 
Germany and Great Britain, Albert von Schaffle. 


The Nicaragua Canal. Warner Miller. 

The New Panama Canal. H. L. Abbot. 

Does College con tt eave John were ad ove 

baa Change in En —-% toward the United States, Sidney Low. 
Hermann Bien omg Benj. W. Wells. 


Genealogical Magazine,—Extior Stock. 1s. Dec. 
An Old Scottish Manuscript. 
Notes on Pedigree-Making. Officer of Arms. 
The Earldom of Landaff. Continued. Present Claimant. 
Family of Lamont. Norman Lamont. 
Gundrada Countess of Warrenne. Continued. Hamilton Hall. 
The Buchanans of Catter. tinued. Walter M. Graham Easton. 
Notes on the Walpoles. Continued. H. S. Vade-Walpole. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anp Winpus. 1s. Dec. 
Shakespeare and the Faust Lone. R. A, Redford. 
Man and His W: -Stick. F,G. Walters. 
Crime, Criminals, Prisons. G. Rayleigh Py 
The Post Office and the Public in 1839. B. Pale ey 
Central and Southern Utah: the Salt Lake Basin, Beresford Eagle. 
The Drift of the Ocean. G, W. ys ae 


Geographical Journal.—:, Savite Row. 2s. Nov. 
Ocompeneny of the North Atlantic. . Illustrated. Albert, Prince of 


Esploation At and, seaend Aconcagua. With Map and _ Illustrations. 

itzGeral 

The Resources and Means of Communication of China, With Map. Ger 
G. Chisholm. 
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LEADING CONTENTS .OF 


Longman’s me genyy ha a 6d. Dec. 
AFarmer’s Year. Continued. H, Rid Haggard. 
The Coming yh of the Quzen of the Nether is. Mrs, Lecky. 
An Etiquette Book of the Seventeenth Century. Mrs. Clements Parsons. 


Ludgate.—F. V. Wuire. 6d. Dee. 
Harry Nicholls at Home. Illustrated. Marie A. Beatty-K'ngston. 
The Cricket Season of 1838, Illustrated. E. Anthony. 
The Royal Bavarian Castles, | Ith 
Norway ever New, Illustrated. K. F, Purdon. 
Where Lord Kelvin’s Instruments are made. Illustrated 
Jub le of the Emperor of Austria; Mufiled Jubilee Bells. 
A. De Burgh. 


Lute.—Parey ano WILtIs. 
Carl Kollmann Elderhorst. With Portrait. 
Anthem :—** While all Things were in Quiet Silence,” iS Harris, 
Part-Song —“‘ The Old Folks at Home,” atranged for Male Voices, ‘by 

Turle Lee. i 

McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norvotk Street, STRAND. 10 cents. Whe. 
The Cuban War on the Sea and Its Lessons. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
The Night after San Juan, Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 
Hunting on Elephants. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 
Experiences of a Train- Dagens. Illustrated. Capt. J, E. Brady. 
The Later Life of Lincoln.” Ida M. Tarbell. 
Five Hundred Years of the Anglo-Saxon. Illustrated, George B, Waldron. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macminian. 1s, Dec. 
Wisdom and Democracy. 
The Point of Honour.. David Hannay. 
The Madness of Mr. Kipling. ‘‘ An Admirer.” 
Who Shot Glenure? Andrew Lang. 
The Jubilee of the Austrian Emperor. C, B, Roylanc:-Kent. 
Withered Laurels ; a Reverie among the Tombs. 


Madras ewlew, —"tmomseem anv Co., Popnam’s Broapway, Mapras. 
ov 


Titustrated. 


ad. Noy. % 


Plague and Inoculation. T. M. 

Voltaire ; the Apostle of Modern eiedien K. Sundararama Aiyar. 
Madras Forest Administration. Colonel LJ. Campbell Walker. 

Ancient Indian Literature. An Indian La 

Tamils bey eer Hundred Years Ago, V. “Kanakasabhai Pillai. 
Tirupathi Tempie. T, 

The Encouragement of Vernaculars. 
Hyderabad, A Hyderabadee, 


Medical Magazine.—‘2, Kine Witttam Srreer. 1s. 

The Doctrines and Practice of the ‘‘ Christian Scientists.” 

The Science and Art of Medicine. Prof. A. A, Kanthack. 

The Physical and Mental Training of Children, H. Laing Gordon. 

The Principles of Preventive Medicine and the Mission of Sanitary Insp2ctors, 
Sir Douglas Galton. 

The Association of Medicine and Literature in England. H. Nazeby 
Harrington. 

Observations on Sanatoria for Consumptives. F. Rufenacht Walters. 

North Wales Coast as a Health Resort, and for the Open-Air Treatm2nt of 

Phthisis. J. Lloyd Roberts. 


Missionary Review.—Funx ayn Wacy 11s, 
Story of the Founding of the Barotsi Mission, Africa. Rev. A 
The Religious Condition of Chile, South America, Illustcated. iM 
The Present Situation in China. Henry V. Noyns. 
The Philippines.and the Phitippinos. Illustrated, F. de P. Castells. 
The Doctrin: of Sacrifice in India. F, F. Ellinwood, 
Protestant Missions in the Amazon Valley. Geo. R. Witte. 
Month,—Loncmans. rs. Dec, 
The Law and Practicé of Confession. Rev. Jos2ph Rickaby. 
A Catholic Tribute to Sir Walter Scott. Continued. H. E. Walton. 
Anglican’ Extremists, E. M. W, 
Luther and Tetzel. Rev, Sydney F. Smith. 

The Vestments of Low Mass. Coatinuad. Rev. Herbert Thurston 
England and Catholicism ; ‘‘ The Question of the Hour.” James Britten, 
Monthly Musical Record.—Avaczner. 2d. Dec, 

The Hooligan in Music. E. Baughan. 


C. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 


Nov. 


1s. a Nov. 


yt 2son. 
PAllis. 


m Rounds, Catches, Canons, edited by J. Powell Metcalfe. 


Monthly Paecket.--A. D. Innes anv’Co. 1s. Dec. 
Erasmus’s ‘‘ Praise of Follye” 
Legends and Superstitions connected with Holly. F M, M. 
A Festa at San ignano, Italy. Ethel Halsey. 
Among the Bracken. Constance Hope. 

Music,—186, WArpour Street. 2d. Dec. 

The History of the Violincello. Continued. - E. van Der Straeten. 
How to teach Tim, 

Musis,—1402z, Avptrortum Tower, Cuicaco, 
The Evolution of Music. W. S. B, Mathews. 
Robert Franz. With Portrait. A.M. Foerster, 
The Musical Octave. C, Staniland Wake. 

The Aims of Musical Study. Pauline Jennings. 

5 renany Brahms. E. Remenyi. 

Vestern Music in Japan ; Interview with Miss E, Torrey. 
Paganini and Chopin. H. Ma 


25 cents. Nov, 


rteau, 
Alessandro Liberati and Herman Bellstedt, Junr., Cornet-Players, S. L. 


Jacobson. 
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Musical foo a Me Paternoster Row. 24. ‘Nov. 


Sir Hubert Pa 
~ Ballads of of the Border Iilustrated. Dtinean Fras:-. 
‘our-Part Song :—‘‘ Song of the River,” by W. A. Barratt. 
Musical Herald,—8, Warwick Lane. 24, Dee, 
Mr. E. H. Lemare. With Portrait. 
Sonn bo Bosh oases “ The Monarch Yule,” by H. C. Morris. 
usical Opinion,—136, Hoivorn. 2d. Nov. 
Hiles. 
The Organ in i Presbyeprion Wasihig 
Brahms’s Variations for Piano Solo. 
Review.—Epwaxp Arnotv. 23.61. Dec. 
The Abunatons before the Indian Government. Ear! of Northbrook. 


Dr. Annie W. Pattezson. 
w Cuthbert Hadden. 
Boughton. 


F Form, ty 
Tee Orig ot Mesiel 


Am>rican : 
Town and Cocaing Dat 
Fat te: Seaapy. Mission. to: the livont Army, 1808, P..H 
A Recent Glimpse of ag Aan Evelyn Ashley. 
The Company Scandal, M. Stutfield, 

Natural oda M. Dent anv'Co. rs. Dec. 
Herbert S 


ths Biol Prof. C, i M. 
or a Ppa py ahd ys ng call Continued. Prof. 
The Neoriine a Rhopalcee Illustrated. . A. Quail. 
The Moveaht of oms, With Diagrams. F. R. Rowley. 
Naval and Military Magazine,—16, Essex Srreet, STRAND. 6d. 


Some Big Italian Battleships. wiulanaie: Geoffrey Rhodes. 
Elswick” Ordnance Department ; the Birthplace of Titans. Illustrated. 


Iibastraped. Lieut.-Col. T. A. Le Mesurier. 
W. Knollys. 
Rusbridger. 
Regi rederick Great. 
The Las Palmas Island, Illustrated. Col. E. Mitchell 
New Century Review.—Kewvin, Gien anp Co. 6d. Nov. 


Hawaii ; the Story of a Fora! © 
Pickwickian Studies. . i Fey uggieton and Its Cricket; Goswell 


ustrated. P. Sumner. 


ie itd Symbol. ” 
tinued. George Trobridge. 


he E 
Reminiscences of a Peateaooal Paice Continued. 
The — ofa Broken Politician; Mr, Rhodes’s Bid for Power. Douglas 


Stor 
Sword, Feneel Society, T. H.'S. Escott. 
France as a Military Power. CA. Healy. 
The New Vaccination Law ; Dangerous y Beperitenat: H. Nelson Hardy. 


The True Character of ‘‘ N inety-Eight,’’ J. Ai O'Sullivan, 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Sqvare, Boston. 25 cents, Nov. 
Old Wentworth House and Its Masters. lust Alice D’Aicho. 
Revol ——. Records of a Country Town ; Rochester, Mass, Mary Hall 


eae Vermont. Illustrated. Hiram A, Huse. 

Old Summer Street, Boston. 

Jonathan Walker; Hero of Whittier’s ‘“‘Man with the Branded Hand.” 
Ilustrated.. Frank Faw. Ki 

Hunting in the Maine Woods. Illustrated, Sid, H. Nealy, 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anp Oates. 6d. Nov. 
Saxon or Gael? An Ecoriomic Study. Rev. T. A. Finlay. - 
Father Matthew. Jeremiah Dowli 

Gladstone and Bismarck ; a Study in Genius, P. F. Ryan. 


New m Srthodeny 3% Paternoster Row. 6d. Dec. 
Rome-ward- 


“ Onlooker.” 

Pees Tale Mt Mystic and Saint. Rev. J. C. Foster. 

thics in the Sermon on the Mount. Concluded. Rey. G, Lyon Turner. 
Secret, Discipleship. uoine. 

Nineteenth Century.—Sanrson Low. 

The Future of Egypt 

England’s end Roy we: ons Dicey. 
‘ The Niger and the Nile ; a Warning. = 

Egypt and Tunis; a Study i in pon sy Fg ~~, aE 

he Muslim University in India. Moulvie atidain Ahmad 
Does the Church of Engiand teach Anything? W. H. 
Belles Trade ; Neglecting Our Customers. Miss ates rakes 

Bohemian Question. Fraticis Count Liitzow. 
The London Water Supply. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 
French Views of an University. Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 
ryorer pieoet: 3 » Hisense J a, 
irls’ Lodging-House. irs. Percy Lea 

Is the Lavish Expenditure of Wealth Yhustifable? Bradley Martin, jun, 
Cathedral Reform. Canon Barnett. : 
The Tirah and Khartoum E itions, L. Oppenheim. 
Omdurman. Major-General Frederick Maurice, 


as. 64. Dec. 
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North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s,'6d. Nov. 
The Far Eastern Crisis. Archibald’ R. Colquhoun. 
National Public Health Legislation. U. 0. B. Wingate. 
Norway Revisited. Edmund Gosse. 
Powers of the Inter-state Commerce Commission. Chas. A. Prouty. 
The Maroons of Jamaica. Lady Blake. 
Bismarck and Motley. Continued, 
The Passion for Distinction. — Prof. 
Bankruptcy Laws, Past and Present. W. Fa Hotchkiss. 
Literary Shop. Andrew Lang. 
Italian Anarchists, Prof. Francesco S. Nitti. 
American Pending Problems, Hannis Taylor. 


Organist and Choirmaster.—3, Berners Street. 3d. Nov. 


Organ in Holy Siths GO Church, Upper Tooting. Tllustrated. ‘H. A. O. M. 
A Glimpse of Musical Canada. Chas. Vincent. 
Evening Service, by W. C. Carter. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. ro cents. Nov. 


Prince Ferdinand Maximilian ; Footprints of an American Emperor. I Ilus- 
trated. Arthur Inkersley. 

A Japanese View of Certain Japanese-American Relations, Illustrated. 
Hirokichi Mutsu. 

American Hawaii. Illustrated. Alex. Allen, 

Sugar-Growing in Hawaii. Illustrated. Frank H. Seagrave. 

Coffee-Raising in Hawaii. Illustrated. Geo. W. Creswell. 

How Honolulu cared for the American Troops. Illustrated. Eliz. Van 
Cleve Hall. 

The Chinese in Honolulu. Illustrated. F. S. Rhodes, 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. 1s. Dec, 
Some Scraps of Verse and Prose by D. G. Rossetti. Illustrated, W. M. 


Rossetti. 
The Childhood of Napoleon. Illustrated. S. G. Tallentyre. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Vicroria Street. 6d. Nov. 
Observation. H. Laing Gordon. 
Definite Religious Teaching. Rev. F. S. Colman, 
The Education of Children from Three to Seven Years of Age. Mary 
Louch. 
On the Moral and Intellectual Management of Infancy and Childhood. 
idw. Garraway. 


Pearson’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 1s. Dec, 
Our Fights with France. Illustrated. Levin Carnac. 
War-Kites., Illustrated. Capt. Baden Powell. 
A Boat that propels Itself. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 
A Ride to the City of the Sun; Cuzco, Peru. Illustrated. Geo. Griffith. 
The World’s Bill of Fare. Illustrated. Geo. B. Waldron. 
A Magic Mirror. Illustrated. Norman Paton. 
Monster Muscular Displays. Illustrated. Mary Fermor, and Mrs, J. E. 
WV hitb 
Paderewski at Home. Illustrated. W. Adlington. 
Humour in House-Building. Illustrated, Marcus Tindal. 
When, Mountains blow Their Heads off, Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 


Physical Review.—MacmiLian. 3s. Oct. 

The Electrical Properties of the Vapours from the Carbon Arc. With 
Diagrams. Ernest Merritt and Oscar M. Stewart. 

A Comparison of the Hoctremotive Force of the Clark and Cadmium Cells. 

Jith Diagrams. S. N. Taylor. 

The Osmotic Pressure of Certain Ether iene Tag ~ Its Relation to Boyle- 
Van’t Hoff’s Law. With Diagram. H. M. Goodwin and Geo. K 
Burgess, 


Positivist Review.—Wittiam Reeves. 3d. Dec. 
Political Hegemony or Spiritual Primacy. E. S. Beesly. 
Peace or War? | Frederic Harrison, 
Comte’s App-eciation of Islam. Continued. Henry Ellis. 


Psychological Review.—Macmiitan. 3s. Nov. 
Some Peculiarities of the Secondary Personality. G.T. W. Patrick. 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the Chicago University. 
With Diagrams. ee Rowland Angell. 
A Statistical St Study of Belief. With Diagrams. Francis B. Sumner. 
A Mirror Pseudoscope and the Limit of Visible Depth. With Di-grams. 
G. M. Stratton. 


Public Health,—123, SHArTresBuRY AVENUE. 1s, Nov. 
Medical Officer of Health as a Public Teacher. 4 Sores 
Sanitation peop the Past Twenty-five Years, O. Pilkington, 
Vital Statistics of School Ages. A, K. Fos olligg 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Dec, 
Lady Doctors in Heathen Lands, Illustrated, Dona L, Woolmer. 
Great Anniversaries in December. Illustrated. Rev, A. R, Buckland. 
Characteristic Gestures of Great Aes Ci caantics F. M. Holmes. 
Midget Churches. Illustrated, J. A. 


Review of Reviews (America). we ny Asror PLace, New York. 
25 cents ov. 

The Army and Navy “ Y.M.C.A.” Illustrated. Dr. Albert Shaw 

‘The Newspaper Correspondents in the War, _ Illustrated. 

My Experiences at Santiago. Illustrated. Jas, Creelman. 

An Impeachment of Modern Italy. Illustrated. ‘‘ Ouida,” 

Reply to ‘‘ Ouida.” Giovanni Della Vecchia. 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


The Nicaragua Canal in the Light of Present Politics; Lindley MA 
The Nicaragua Canal and America’s Commercial . renee Wi 
Emory R. Johnson, ae 





The Dowager Tsi An and the homees Kuang Hsu. Illustrated 
Eleroy Curtis, 
Queen Louise of Denmark. Illustrated. Grace Isabel Colbron. 
izabeth, Empress and Queen, Illustrated. Alex. Hegedius, ha: 
World Politics through a Russian Atmosphere. Illustrated. y 
Col. George E. hades Junr. Illustrated, Dr. Albert Shaw. : 
The American Supply Departments and the Need of a General Staf 















H. Parker, 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 3d. Dec. 

Some Curiosities from Savage Homes, = Illustrated. Florence E. Burg 
After the Accident ; the Risks We run. -Continued. — Illustrated, 

Denison. 
Death by Electrocution. Illustrated. Jas. S. Metcalfe. 
The Most Expensive of Everything. Illustrated. Capel rd Ray, 
Things found at the Bottom of the Sea, Illustrated. ort] 
All Sorts and Conditions of Heads. With eqn Tasivy oa 
The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. Geo, M. Walker. 


Saint Nicholas.—Macmittan. 1s, Dec. 
The Boys of Siberia, Illustrated. Thomas G. Allen, jun. 
Football of Long Ago. Illustrated. Klyda Richardson Steege. 
St. —_— 's. 341s SrrAnp, 15. Dec, 
Christmas at Bethleh ll A. F. Spend 
The Old Arundel Club; a Bit of Bohemia, ° Illustrated. Clement Sco 
The Bambino of Ara Coeli, Rome. Illustrated. Ralph Mortimer, 


Science Gossip.—Simpxin, MARSHALL. 6d. Dec, 
British Infusoria. Continued. Illustrated. E. H. J. Schuster. 
Instinct of Plants. Illustrated. R. Dickson Bryson. ; 
A Naturalist in South-Eastern Europe. Tilustrated, Malcolm Burr. 















Scots Magazine.—Hou.sron, ParerRNosTerR Square. 6d. Nowe 
Gladstone and Macaulay; Some Parallels and Contrasts. Wa, 
MacKenzie. , 
Aytoun’s ‘‘ Bothwell.” Adam Smail. 
Caledonia to Klondyke. 
Women of Aristophanes. W. B. Wallace. 4 
The Hampton Court Conference; Its Place in Scottish History. Nori 
Macleod Caie. . 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E. Sranrorp. 1s. 6d. Noy, 
Address to the Geographical Section of the British Association. Col. Ged 
Earl Church. 
In the Wilds of Venezuela, Illustrated. Maj. Stanley Paterson. 
The British Association at Bristol, 1898. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. Dec. 
In the Rifle-Pits near Santiago. Illustrated, Richard Harding Davis. 
Recent Developments of Policy in the United States. Joseph Chamberlaia 
The Fall of Manila; Aug. 13th, 1898. With Map, Capt. T. Bentley Mott 
R. L. Stevenson at Play. Lloyd Osbourne. 
ore . the American Revolution, Continued. Illustrated. H. Cabd 
odge. 








































Strad.—186, FLeer Street. 2d. Dec. 
Henri Vieuxtemps. With Portrait. Gamba 
Beethoven’s Vioiin Sonatas. Continued. J. Matthews. 


Strand Magazine.—SovurHampton Srreet, STRAND. 1s. Dec, 
The Boyhood of Lewis Carroll; Before “ Alice.” Illustrated. Stuai 
Collingwood. ; 
ae Foster Fraser. Interview. Illustrated, . J. P. B 
ieliczka in Polish Austria; a City of Salt. Tticepeared. Jas. Wa alte 
Smith. 
Carmen Sylva’s Doll-Show. Illustrated. A. B. Henn. 
Diving Elks. Illustrated. Emory James. 
A Hundred Years Ago, Illustrated. Alfred Whitman. 
Underground Passages and Trap-Doors of Insects. Illustrated, Grant Allen 
Some Famous Hands, Illustrated. Maud Churton. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, PArernoster Row. 6d. Dec, 

A Sunday at Kerepunu, New Guinea. Illustrated, Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson. 

Luigi Capellini, With Portrait, Rev. H.-J. Fig ott. 
The Mania of Militarism. With Diagrams. . Gordon, 
Hymns as They are einpy. Rev. G: M Arthur 
Halifax, Bradford, Three Busy Places. Illustrated. Mrs. Mayoy 
Last Days of Dr, gr eveky Rev. Paton J. Gloag. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isnister. 6d. Dec. 
‘* The Imitation of Christ” ; a Great Book. . Dean oa 
The Wisdom of the Egyptians. Illustrated. Jas. Well 
The Founder of the Church Army; a Chat with Rev. “W. Carlile, Tlus 
trated. Leonard W. Lill’ngston. j 
Sixty Years’ Progress, Rev. Canon Barnett. 


Temple Bar.—Macmman. 1s. Dee. 
Mrs. Wesley ; a Spartan Mother. 
Our Great Frontier Railway. . D. T. Timins. 
Cuban Pictures, Helen Clergue. 
Milton as seen in His Latin Po¢ms. Geo. Serrell. 
Eyes of Famous Folk. Chazles Draycott. 
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CANON FARRAR, 
who wrote the article, “ Jesus Christ,” for the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





A glance at a few portraits of eminent 
men and women of the day, or at a list of 
the honours which have been bestowed 
upon contemporary scholars and men of 
science, will always present to the mind 
one remarkable fact. No matter how 
diverse their occupations may be, the 
greatest-names-in-every field of activity are 
to be found among the contributors to the 
EncycLorapiA BRITANNICA. 

Not only men of learning: scholars, 
divines, masters of science and philosophy ; 
but also men of action : statesmen, soldiers 
and sailors, financiers, jurists and surgeons, 
artists and engineers, manufacturers, sports- 
men and travellers have contributed to the 
pages of the standard national library of 
reference. It is this policy of securing the 
very best writers that gave the Enoycto- 
pmpia Barirannica its undisputed pre- 
eminence as an authoritative work. It 


made it, also, a costly work, and the price 








AN ASSEMBLAGE OF GREAT WRITERS. 
THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO MADE THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 


at which the publishers sold the twenty-five 
massive volumes was a price prohibitive to 
the general public. 

The Times, however, now offers a reprint 
of the complete work, unaltered and un- 
abridged, at £16—less than half the original 
price, and offers, too, the option of serial 
payments at gw increase of only a shilling 
in the pound: sixteen monthly payments of 
one guineaeach. The whole set of volumes 
is delivered upon receipt of a preliminary 
payment of only one guinea, accompanied 
by the order form which is printed at the 


end of this announcement. 
A FINAL AUTHORITY. 


The Ninth Edition of the Encyctorzp1a 
Britannica, completed nearly ten years 
ago, at once assumed, and has firmly 
retained, a position of paramount authority. 
Upon its own plane and in its own field it 
has absolutely no competitor. Its plane 








From a Photograph copyrighted by the S.S. McCiure Co. 





SIR' GEORGE REID, 
who contributed several articles on Art to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





and its field are indeed of its own creation, for 
no other library of reference has ever been 
planned upon so comprehensive a scale, or con- 
structed with so uncompromising a determination 
to make the very best sible book without 
counting the cost. The smaller works of 
reference are so much smaller that it would be 
grossly unfair, to even the very best of them, to 
compare them with the Encyctopapta Barir- 
AaNNicA. These are the elementary and un- 
disputed claims which the ENcycLop@piA 
Britannica makes for itself, and the question 
which this advertisement presents to the reader’s 
mind is not the question whether he wants the 
ENcYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA rather than some 
other book of its sort—for there are no other 
books of its sort—but whether he wants such a 
book at all, and that is a question which the 
reader will promptly answer in the affirmative. 


THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE. 


Some persons may hesitate to take advantage 
of The Times offer simply because they have no 
shelf room for the volumes. The Times cut the 
price of the EncycLopap1a. Britannica, but the 
size of the volumes—like their quality—remains 
unchanged. And the cost of a bookcase large 
enough to hold the twenty-five massive volumes 
would, ordinarily, be a serious addition to the 
cost of the ENcycLoPzDIA. 

For the convenience, therefore, of those who 
subscribe through The Times, a handsome re- 
volving bookcase has been especially designed 
to receive the ENcycLopzpta BRITANNICA. 





The case, of which an engraving appears upon 
the last page of this cibtertidiamen 6 ouhe 
tially made and neatly finished in quartered oak, 
It is about 2 ft. square and 34 ft. high, and is 
mounted on castors, so that the ENcycLopapIA 
Britannica may be brought to the side of a 
writing table when in use, or left in a corner 
when space is needed for other purposes. 
volumes are arranged on two opposite faces of 
the bookcase, in so compact a form that any 
desired articlein the ENcYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
may be consulted without trouble or loss of 
time. The top of the bookcase is large enough 
to contain a number of small books. The side 
of the bookcase is fitted with an adjustable 
shelf, on which a volume in use may be placed 
at any desired angle. The price at -which 
subscribers to the Reprint may obtain this case 
—and it will not be supplied to other persons— 
is much less than the ordinary trade price for 80 
substantial a piece of furniture. 

Subscribers who elect to pay for the Excyo10- 
PZDIA BRITANNICA in monthly instalments of one 

uinea each, will, if they desire the bookcase, 
be called upon to make three further monthly 
payments (after the payments for the ENcyc.o- 
pz&p1IA have been depleted). 

Subscribers who pay for their sets in cash may 
procure the bookcase by remitting a cheque for 
£3. The bookcases are ready for delivery, anda 
sample may be seen at 7 he 7'imes Office, Printing 
House Square, or at the establishment of Messrs. 

Chappell & €o., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, 
New Bond Street. 
[See next Page.] 
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From a Photograph copyrighted by the S. S. McClure Co. 


PROFESSOR SKEAT, 
one of the Contributars ta the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





sblishers, 50, New Bond Street. 


pcimen volumes of The Times’ Reprint of the Encyctor#pia, in various styles of binding, 
mked, either at Zhe Times Office, Printing House Square, or at the Establishment of 
For the convenience of persons who cannot visit either place, and who desire detailed 
furination regarding the EncycLor#pia Britannica, there has been prepared a pamphlet of specimen pages an 
extracts from the work. 

his pamphlet contains a list of 2,000 of the more important articles in ‘the work with the names of the 
incipal contributors, as well as a selection of richly coloured full-page plates and other illustrations. . It will 
lication to the 3 g 


may be examined and orders 
‘essrs. CHAPPELL: & Co., Music 


d brief 


of “ The Times,” Printing House Square, B.C. 





sent, POST FREE, to any address upon 


t should be stated in the application. 





The name of the publication in which this adverti 








RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., M.P. 
Rt. HON, FRIEDRICH MAX-MULLER, P.C., K.M., M.A., 
, D.C. A Corp Dus Professor iy rative Philology, Oxfo:d. 
-R.S,, Dean of Canterbury. 
D.C.L., F.R.S., P.R.S.E 
Prof Natural | Philosophy, mar of one, 
DRO "RAYLEIGH, D.C.L., CL. FRS., Hon. C.E., Sc.D., 
Prof. ‘RIM THO Philosophy, Ro -y Golulon 


PRD GRI ESS >. 

ERNON CH RRLE SWINBURNE. 
ik WM. CROOKES, V.P. Royal sag 3 
tv. W. W, TULLOCH, M.A., B 1D, Principal St. Andrew's 
University aud Dean of the Thistle. 
OF. ALE nen NDER BAIN. LL.D. 

oT. —, JOHN MORLEY, P.C., M.A., F.R.S., LL.D, 


Ri REV. MANDEL CREIGHTON, P.C, DD, D.C.L., 
oD is, Bane oe Leadon. 


fay LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Linacre Prof, Anat. 
ji ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Director- 
1. Geol. Survey of oe United Kingdon. 
l FRE DERICK Pi POL D., Corpus | Prof. ag Oxfor 1 
piped BALL, LD. ERS. L 


ind Geome! a ae Cambridge. 
ORD HOUG 
DNEY COLVIN, Kooper of of pane and Drawings, British Museum. 


k WALTER BESAN 
AR J. NORMAN LOCKYER, € B., F.R 
EORGE SAINTSBURY, Prof. Rhet. and En ae Uttiv. 
VERY REV. GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., 
LL.D., Dean of Westminster, Dean of the Order of the Bath. 
oT Sepe Di R. BP RACE ls G.C.S.1., F.R.S., LL. 
BB. 





.D. 
Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P., Regius Prof. Greek, 
. Grote Prof. Philosophy of Mind and Logic, 


Uni 
UND GOSSE. 





he Extracts from the ENCYCLOPA2DIA BRITANNICA contained in the Pamphlet include passages. tongs articles by— 


ANDREW LANG, Hon. Fellow, Merton Coll., Oxfor 

HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt. D., Prof. Moral Meas mbridge. 
The RT. HON. LEONARD COURTNEY, P.c: 

tL | eal ALCOCK, K.€.B. , 1 9 


EY. 
The REV. ae, WARRE, D.D., Ls sme of Etin. 
PROF: EDWARD CAIRD, Master-ot Bal io 
W. M. RO! SShITL 
MRs. AUSTIN DOUSON. GARRETT FAWCETT: 
BS' 


H. 
RE R. HAW 
GRANT ALLEN. 
Bat. wore GEORGE RAWLINSON: 
PROF. Sr CEORGE MIVART, M.D, 'Ph.D., F.R.S, 
bg 28 

MATTHEW NOLD. 
ROBERT ' Ours STEVENSON, 

OHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

eS ROMA’ ES i 
E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D, L-te Regius: Prof. Mod. Hist., 


Oxford. 
PROF. CAYLEY, 
ProF. J. H. IDDLETON, F.S.A., Late Director South Kensington. 
W. Y. SELLAR, LL.D., Late Prot. Humanity, Edinburgh. 
SIR GEORGE A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Prof, Music, Cam! ridge. 
s . Princit al St. Andrew's rp « 


Prof, Anthropulogy, Oxford. 


eR ’ 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A.. a, L geturer im History, Camb, 


E. B, TYLOR, LL.D., D.C.L. 

PROF, A. §. WIEKINS; LL.D., 

PROF, S. RAWSON GARDINER, ‘D.C. L., LL.D. 

MAJ.-GEN. E. MAITLAND, R.A., C.B., Director-General Ordnance 
Factories, — 

re HIPKIN 
DRFW WILSON, Ph.D., .B.. F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 

GEO. CHRYSTAL, ™.A.. LL.D. Prof. Mathematics, Edinbu 

ALBERT CHARL Es L EWISGOTTHILF GUNTER, M.A., -R. s., 

Ph.D., Pres, Linn. S 


[See next Page.] 
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PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. 


IN CLOTH BINDING, £16 (the Publishers’ price was 
£37), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £19. 


IN HALF MOROCCO, £20, which we recommend (the 
Publishers’ price was £45), AND WITH THE BOOK- 
CASE, £23. 

IN FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, @ sump- 


tuous binding for special purposes (the Publishers’ price 
was £65), AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30. 





NOTE.—lf the Purchaser sends a —_ for the full amount at the cash B ng shown above, he will effect a saving 
One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need used. 


purchasers who prefer to make monthly payments. 


PRICES FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


{ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be 
until the 25 volumes have been delivered all at one 
to the eee) ee 

IN tLora BINDING, 16 monthly payments of 0) 
GUINEA each, or with bookcase, 19 monthly pa‘ 
of ONE GUINEA each. ——— 

IN HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we 
mend), 20 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
with the bookcase, 23 monthly payments of 0) 
GUINEA each. 

IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING, 27 monthly 
ments of ONE GUINEA each, or with the boa 
3u monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 








be e Form which follows is for the use 





Alke€heques should be “payable to H. E. Hooper. 


THE MANAGER, ‘‘ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
I enclose One Guinea. Please send me the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA (9th Ed.) boul 


Cloth, price 16 guineas, Strike out 
in Half Morocco, price 20 guineas, 
Full Morocco, pricé*@7 guineas, these lines. 


appoint, at the rate of one gifinea’a month? my next payihent yom delivery of the complete 25 volumes, andi 
month fo 

engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the retum 
the deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. Strike od 
Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly { if Booked 


succeeding payments on the corresponding day of eac 


payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. 


OY oy aig sa AR Ee sec raapeaiie RaAealda Casein ae 


IE 5594.6 iA ch a epee Reis UA Laied dale ds SUR UCR Sioa bah Oomban 


plication of repeated foreign remittances. 


Please address the package to .........0c.cccececceeeeeucees 
@®™ If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the =} 


chaser should add here the name of the 
te 
‘will be at subscriber's cost. 

srl 


two of } the balance of which gum I aggge to pay you, or anyone yf 


Orders from abroad should be accompanied by cash payment in full; in order to avoid the expense and | 


railway company or carrier in London 
whom delivery is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage 


WHEN 3 soa icons sh a 1898, 


lowing. Until such payments are comp! 
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’ Foster Fraser. 


Temple Magazine,—Horace MArsHatt. 
a-thana-peing; a Buddhist Archbishop at Home, 
















castle-upon-Tyne. Illustrated. Michael Moscow: 
Star of Bethlehem. Illustrated. W. G, Bel 
briiamentary Wits and Wags. tikmcnsia sis Member of Parliament.” 


Theosophical Review.—26, Cuarinc Cross. 
entific Speculations on Life. A. M. Glass. 

ilsts and Sibyllines. Concluded. G, R. S, Mead. 

sidents in the Life of Count St. Germain. Mrs, Cooper-Oakley. 
bcial Utopias. Dr. A. A. Wells. 

prill and Necessity ; Problems of Religion. 
aeanism, Miss Hardcastle, 

















irvoyance, C. W, 












Travel.—Horace MarsHatt, 


Leadbeater, 


LEADING CONTENTS OF 


ts, Dec, 
Illustrated. John 


1s. Nov. 


Continued. _ Anni2 Besant. 


3d. Nov. 


Chinese Experiences; Our World’s Cycling Commission. Illustrated. 
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Lady’s Journey 
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The p ee ng 
1 


Triggs. 









The Tone-Masters. 


Chinese Experiences. 


The British Fleet in Commission (1887-1838). 
The Board of the Admiralty. Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, 
urenne, William O’Connor Mor«is. 

houghts on British Cavalry. Reiver. 

Need of the Indian Army. Scrutator, 
813 in the Iberian Peninsula, 
he e Vo unteer in War, 
The Rising in Sierra Leone. Major Cecil B. Morgan. 
The Chinese Army. Continued. Edward Harper Parker. 
Lif: Insurance in Relation to Military and Naval Risks. 


Continued, John Foster Fraser and Others. 
Carthusians at La Grande Chartreuse ; a Home of Silence. Illustrated. 


inter Sports in Chamonix. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 
Notes on a South African Tour. Continued, Illustrated. Arthur A, 


Dec. 
Continued. Illustrated. John Fost2: Fraser and 


through the Balkans; Where East meets West. 


Winter Holiday in Rome. I lustrated. 


_ United Service Magazine,—13, Carine Cross. 
Adiniral Lord Hawke. 


now and Moonlight at Chamonix. Illustrated. ‘ Amateur Photographer 


2s. Dec, 


Lord Hawke and L, G. Carr Laughton. 


Charles Sidney Clark. 


25 cents. Nov. 


English Opera as an Educator. Illustrated. 
The Drama asa Fine Art. I, Zangwill. 
F. Reddall. 


Archibald S. Hurd 


T. ‘Miller Maguire. 


Captain Walter 


Werner’s Magazine.—108, East Sixteentn Street, New York. 


Gertrude Gomez de Avellaneva, Cuban Poet and Dramatist. Blanche Z, 


Baralt. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 


A Leader Wanted. 


as, 6d. Dec. 


Proposed Testimonial to Mr. Mark H. Judge; the Honorary Secretary of 


the Sunday Society. Canon Samuel A 


arnett. 


How the Sudan was conquered. Fredk, A. Edwards. 
es Falling Trade. A. G. Herzfeld. 
Corsica; Napoleon’s Island. .W. Miller. 


THE GERMAN 


Allgemeine Konservative Manottadheity, 5. Unateicu, Lstezic, 


Zionism and the Second Zionist PB mal 


ov, 


Friedrich Anton von Heynitz. Pastor Steinecke. 
Deaconesses. Julius Pentzlin. 

Portugu2se National Festivals. L. Ey. 

The Anglo-German Agreemant. U. von Hassell. 


Dahsim.—Posrstrasse 9, Lutrzic. 
San Marino. Prof. E. 
The Naval Academy at Kiel. 


Nov 
The Royal Invaliden-Haus at Berlin. 


Heyck. 


Nov, 19. 


Prince Bismarck. A. Andrae-Ro.nan. 
Mr. H. S. Landor in Tibet. Illustrated. 


Nov. 
The Kaiser’s Pilgrinage to Jerusalem. 
Prince Bismarck. Continued. 


Bacteriology. Julius Stinds. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F. Puster, Recenspvre, 


Jacob Lindau. With Portrait. 


Animals as Personal Be’ ngs F. Ortjohann, 


Artillery. Illustrated. 


Baumann. 


Prof. Schaepman. With Portrait. Dr, 


J. F 
The Deserts of the Alps. Tllustrared. Dt R. Staiger, , 


Professor F. Herman. 


2 Marks per qr. Nov. 5. 
ee Graf Bernstorff. 
"Tikastrated. W. Gerhard. 


26. 
Ilustrated.. ; Prof. E, Heyck. 


40 Pf. Heft 2. 


Deutschs Revus.—Divrscus A og, megs r; Srvrta ART. 6 Mks, 


The Tsar’s Proposal. 





r. Nov. 
Vice-Adm. | P. ea Colomb. 
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Banking Revolution. Ri Crit’cism. R. M. Sillard. 


The Atlas Legend. Geo. St. Clair. 
The Reli Ideas of the Ancient Egyptians. Josephine Williams. 
A a a Free Church of England in Qs Pr the New Century. _ Dudley S. A. 
0s 
On Some Suggested Improvements in the Theory of Natural Selection ; 
Prof. Eimer’s Views. G. W. Bulman. 


Wide World Magazine.—Sournamrron St., Srranp. 1s. Dec. 
Monastery of La Tra wappe. F France: the Votaries of Eternal,Silenc:. Ilus- 
trated, Herbert 
A River of Red Lavain, Hawaii. Illustrated. Overend G. Rose. 
Klondike Pictures. Illustrated. Eustace Macdonald. 
Curious Birds’ Beaks. Illustrated. W. Percival-Westall. _ 
The Lew Child and His Toys. Illustrated.. Mrs, A. H. Dickerman and 
A. Da 


avis, 
Outlandish Shops, Illustrated. John, Cra: 
A Ploughing Festival in Siam. Illustrated. hate Hillman. 
Christmas in an African Desert, Illustrated. F, 
The Ascent of Pop 1, It d. Patrick Milne Grant. 
How I escaped from Siberia. Illustrated. Felix Volkhovsky. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock anp Co. 1s. Dec. 

Wild-Duck Stalking in the Fens, Illustrated. H. E, Smith. 

A Night Ride in the Travelling Post Offics. Ilustrated. John M. 
Carlisle. 

How They Spend Christmas at Sandringham. _ Illustrated. 

The Secret of Long Life as Re by Living Veterarls.’ Fred, A. 
McKenzie, 

The Freaks of King Frost. Illustrated. H. M, Knight. 

How to tell a Fairy Story. Marie Corelli 


Woman at Home,—Hopper anv Strovcuton. 1s. Dec. 
Notable Women of the Day. Illustrated. Mrs, Sarah A, Tooley. 
My Most Memorable Christmas. Illustrated. Symposium. 
La nae for Educated Women. Illustrated. Frands 





Yachting Monthly Magazine.—r43, Straxp. 1s. Nov. 
Across Channel in a Seven-Tonner. Illustrated. ‘‘ The Second Hand.” 
The Clyde Lugsail-Skiff Class. by naatong Dr. J. Craig Macgown, 

To Lambay, Illustrated. ‘‘ The Green Hand.” 
Some Model-Yachting in Kensington. With Diagrams. John E. Odgers. 
Some Essex. Waters. _ Perey Clark. 


Yale Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 75 cents. Nov. 
The Coin Shilling of Massachusetts Bay. Wm. G. Sumner. 
Industrial Democracy. John Graham Brooks. 
Dominion Politics in 1898. Edw. Porritt. 
The Tin Plate Industry. Frank L. McVey. 
Railway Receiverships in the United States ; Their Origin and Development. 
John F. Crowell. 


Young Man.—Horace MarsHatr. 3d. Dee. 
Facts about the New Trunk Line to London. eee 
“ The i, Br the Cynic and the Rev. R. E, Welsh”; Letter to Coulson 
Kerna! Rev. R. E. Welsh. 


Young Woman.—Horace Marswatt. 3d. Dec. 
Christmas with the Queen, Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
The Training of a Lady Doctor. Illustrated. Grace Cook>. 
Christmas in Many Climes, Mrs. Guest. 


MAGAZINES. 


The North German Bund. Max von Forckenbeck’s Unpublished Letters. 
Prof. M. Philippson. 

The Soudan and Abyssinia. O. Baratieri. 

How Justus von Liebig came to Munich ‘and His Relations with th: Meat. 
Extract Manufacture. M. von Pettenkofer, 

The Marquise de Brinvilliers. Frantz Funck-Brentano. 

Reminiscences. Prof, Moriz Benedikt. 

Gambetta on Bismarck. Spiridion Topcevic. 

Ernst Moritz Arndt’s ‘Unpublished ragments of Life and Art. Heinrich 

eisner, 
Conversations with Eduard von Gebhardt. IF, Schaarschmidt, 
Hex oad of the Day. M. von Brandt. 
implification of Workmen’s Insurance. D. Bédiker. 


Deutsche eee ae Paeret, Bertin. 6 Mks, per qr. 
ov. 


On Our Present em ee of the Origin of Man. Ernst Hasckel. 
The Aegean Archipelago, Concluded, R. Lindau. 
—_ and Falsehood. Prof. W. Jerusalem. 
ugéne Delacroix. na Gensel. 
i o Tsar’s Proposal. von Be aki. 
Theodor Fontane. Erich ‘Schini 
New Biilow Letters. Carl Krebs. 


Gartenlaube.—Exnsr Kem’s Nacuz., Letzic. 52 Ph Heft 22, 
Karoline von Giinderode, With Portraits. Moritz Neck2r. 
The Causes of Dreains 
The First Part of the Jungfrau Rail et Illustrated. A, Franck, 
Po-celain Manufacture. Luthme:. 
Cutting the Cards. Dr. P. Schalline, » 
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Gesellschaft.—J. C. C. Bruns, Minpen-1-W, 75 P& Heft 2x. 
The Ethical View of History. P. C. Elsenhans. 
Carl Baron Torresani. With Portrait. T. von Sosnosky. 
Reminiscences, Carl Baron Torresani, 
Stéphane Mallarmé. ‘H. de Régnier. 
Heft 22, 
Political Austria. Concluded. 
Paul Wilhelm. With Portrait. K. a 


The Woman Movement and Love in the Future; H. Sieaburg. 
Arno Holz and His School. K. Holm. 
Tolstoy on Art. M. G. Conrad. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.-5S, FiscHer; Berutn. x Mk. 50 Pf. 
Nov. 


The Prices of Agricultural Produce, Dr."R. Meyer 
Leo Tolstoy—Our Contemporary, L. A. Salomé. 
Letters from Abyssinia, Continued, G, Rohlfs. 


Nord und Siid,—Scuesiscug Weer eres, Breguav. 2 Mks. 
OV. © ah “a 


Georg Engel. With Portrait. Albert Heiderich, es 
The toe of the Spanish-American War, A. Spaeth — niebeeeio. 
Count Leo Tolstoy’s Thoughts on God, ete. E. H. Schmi 
Egoism and Altruism. Karl Biedermann, 
re ing Nations. F. Rubinstein. 
our’s Realism. Pauline Chiger, 
Preussische Jahirbacher:-—-Seoke Sritke, Bertin, 2 Mks. 50 Pf. 
NOV, 
Theodor Fontane as a Critic and as a Poet. Max Lorenz 
Life in the Time of the Reformation. Dr, C. Meyer. 
The Social Significance of ‘‘Corners.”” Dr, E, von Halle. 
Russian Press Censorship. G. M. Libanoff. 
Model German, Dr. G. Kewitsch, 
jobaae Phil, Freiherr von Wessenberg. Dr, W, Lang. 
The Socialist Law. Moritz Nobbe. 


Stimmen one Maria-Laach. —Heroer,. Freipurc, Bape i. 
Mks, 80 Pf. per annum, Oct, 21, 
The Martyrs and Rican Law. C. A. Kneller, 
Scriptural Teaching on the Devil. Concluded, M. Hagen, 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques,-—r08, 
BovuLevarD ST. GERMAIN, Paris... 3 3,50 ¢... Nov. 18; 
The Administration of Justice in France, L,Aticoc. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. G. Isambert: 
The German Elections of 1898 and the New Reichstag. M. Cauudel, 
International Financial Controlein Egypt. J. Franconie, 
Annales de Géographie.—s, Ruz pz Mézitres, Panis. '5 frs. Nov. 15. 
The Valleys of Enns and Salzach. With Maps and Illustrations, E, de 
Martonne, 
The Morvan Chain. With Map. A. Michel-Lévy. 
The Glacial Age in Greenland, Illustrated... M. Zimmerman, 


Association Catholique.—3, Ruz pe L’Appayg, Paris, 2 frs, 


Nov. 15. 
The Christian Soc’al Movement. Marquis a la Tour-du-Pin Chambly. 
Labour Organisation in Paris. Concluded. H. Cetty. 


The Emancipation of Serfs, Its Causes and Its Cqucieiiieds: J. Roman. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, Kinc WittiaM Srreery STRAND. 
20s. per annum, Noy, 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Maurice Muret, 
A Boating Expedition on the Salado. Con:inued. T, Chapuis, 
The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. -Mme. Mary Bigot. 
The Great Sea-Serpent. .H. de Varigny, 


Correspondant,—14, Rue ve t’Apsave, Paris. 2 frs. 50'c. “Nov. ro. 
The Catholic Renaissance in England in the Nineteenth Century, Coa- 
tinued. P. Thureau-Dangin. 
Italy and Anarchism. F, Carry. 
The French Tribune. L. de L. de Laborie. 
Emperor Nicholas I, of Russia and Lord Palmerston, af Rasiosiion, 
General della Rocca. ngpayernate* Comte J, Grabiask 
Noy, 2 
The Catholic Renaissance in England fa the Nineteenth aca: Con- 
tinued. P, Thureau-Dangin, 
Louis XVIII. at Gand ; Unpublished Letters of Comte d’Artois. 
Recent Shipwrecks and Their Lessons, A, A, Fauvel, 
The Socialist Movement in England. A. Gigot. 


Humanité Nouvelle,—s, Impasse pe Béarn, Paris. x fr. 25 ¢. Nov. 
Finance, Credit, and Banking. Continued. G, de Greef. 

Mutual Aid in the Mediaeval City. . Continued. P, Kropotkin. 
Determination and Responsibility. Dr. Laupts, 

Progress and Anarchy. 

The Evolution of Socialism. Concluded, Amy C, Morant. 


Journal des Economistes. oe, Rue RIcHELIEv, Paris. 3 frs. soc, 
OV. 15. 

The Question of Bimetallism in the United States, 2782-1861, | A. Viallatz. 

The Progress of Agriculture in France. L, Grandeau. 

The Commercial Situation in Germany. D, B, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Father Hecker. O, Pfilf. + T = 
The Catholic mg wm yy A M. Meschler. ae 
Peter Rosegger’s Relig W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Moor —Dasrsg Yenacicheei, Sruttcal 
I 4 4. 
oy and St. Leonhardi’s Day. Illustrated. H. Arnold. 


| Saints’ Day and Mourning Customs in the Basque.). Llustated. PB 
Kauffmann. a 
aK 

























































The New Church at Jerusalem, Illustrated. C, Werckshagen. 

The Kirchgassz in Heidelberg. Illustrated. E. Kleinschmidt. ‘ 
Ver Sacrum.—Gertacn uNp SCHENK, sed 4Kr. Oct. © 

Modern Wood-Engraving. Illustrated, 0. J. Bierba ie 

Truth and Beauty in Modern Painting. Illustrated. ‘Max Morold. ys 

The Jubilee Exhibition at Vienna. I justrated, V.S. iy 

Style and Indi-iduality. Illustrated. W. Holzamer, 


Vom Fels zum Mepr,—Union-Davzacng,Veniactonseviscuarr, to 
STUTTGART. 75 3 


Pictures of South Africa, Illustrated. F, ] von. d, Goltz. : 
Heinrich Griinfeld, ’Cellist. With Portrait. “A. Mosekowait 
The Della Robbia Family. . Continued. . Illustrated; G, Gronau. © - 


Heft 7. | oa 
Diseases of the Eye. Dr. G. Kreusner. : Pa 
Pockets. Illustrated. R, March. ie 
Max Aivary. Illustrated. 3 ‘ FE --4 
Bamberg Cathedral. Illustrated. G, Winter. 3 ; te 

Die Zeit. —GinrHercasse 1, Vienna IX./3.-- 50 Pf "Now, 5: a 3 
Revision of the Dreyfus Case. Pollex. “ 
Starhemberg, Ruber and Co, Dr, 0. Lecher: = 
The German Emperor's Py don a to Palestine, 
Puvis de Chavannes. ea * 

OV. 12. 

The Significance of the Spanish- American War na Dr. A.C 2ntier, 
The Balloon in Meteorology, H. H. mm 


Nov. 1 
The Factors of Progress in England i‘ o 
Hermann Jellinck and Amalie aneel. Dr. Bruno von Prankl- Hochwart.. 
ov, 2 
The Austrian System in Hungary. K, 
Dupuy the Hero, Pollex. 
Hermann Jellinck and Amalie Hempel. Concluded. 


MAGAZINES. 


Ménestrel.—2 4:s, Ruz Vivienne, Paris. -30.¢. - Nov. 6,13, 20, 27. * 


The Comédie Francaise and .the French -Revolution, Continued, A, 
Pougin. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue pe 1’Ecuavpeé-Saint-GerMain, 
Paris... 2 frs. ov. 
The Coronation of the Queen of Holland and the Rembrandt Exposition at 
Amsterdam, C. Morice. 
The Ronciére Affair, R. de Bury. 


Monde Economique.—76, Rue pz Renves, Paris. 80¢, Nov. 5 
The Administration of the Customs and French Relations with:Spain. M- 
Maurel., 
Nov, 12. 
The French Budget for 1899. Paul Beauregard. CP 


Nov 
Thomas Bayley Potter and David A. o Wells, N. C. Fredericsen. 


Monde Moderne,—s, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris. 1fr.60¢. Nov. 
L’ Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. Illustrated. De Romane. 
Yvette Guilbert, Illustrated, C, de Néronde. 
Toulouse. Illustrated. E. Trutat. 
Louis II, of Bavaria and His Chateaux. Illustrated. J. Hudry-Menos, 
The Cemetery of Montmarire. ‘Iliustrated. A. Fraigneau. 
Hatching and Breeding of Poultry. Illustrated, P. Devaux, 


Nouvelle Revue.—:8, Kine WittiAM Street, STRAND, 39s. por 

half-year, Nov. 1. 

Letters of a Traveller to Baikal. 

How I went to Frohsdorf in 187--. A, de Ganniers. 

The Opera Ballet. V. Dubl 

An Adventurer of the Eighteenth Century, E, Van Biema. 

The Lite: Art. A.A 

The Slave Market at Fez. veo de Lastours. 

Our Old Proverbs. . Du 

Letters on Foreign Politics. ‘Mme, pees Adam. 


15. 
Bismarck and Napoleon IIT. Diplomaticus: 
Ea Future of the Republic. ess 3 de Connells 
he Organisation and the Forces of the Army, A. G, 
How I went to Frohsdorf in 187--,. A, de Ganniers, 
The Opera Ballet. V. Dubled 
Letters on Foreign Polijen 2 Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale, ("4% Bovcevarp Poissositre, 


ARIS. 3frs. 50¢c. Nov. 1. 


Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Urbain Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. 


The Gecmanic Danger and the’ Necessity of a Franco-Russian Alliance. 
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Réforme Sesadt se 8 Rue bE Seine, Pagis, x fr. Nov, x 
Night Labour. Maurice An 
A a of the Employees a Officials of the State in France. Continued. 


. Turquan, 
” Nov. 


Changes in the Criminal Law in Peat * cabeiel Tarde. 
People’s Banks in France. Dufourmant 
Non- Transferability and Non- Divisibility of Patrimony. Continued. R. de 
la Grasserie. 
Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.-—28, Rue nu Moxt-Tuasor, 
Paris. 7 frs. soc... Nov. 10. 
Camille Saint-Saéns. Illustrated. Louis Gallet. 
The Ch&teau of Vaux-le-Vicomte. lieemnted. Fournier Sarloveze. 
The Rembrandt Exhibit’on at Amsterdam lustrated. Marcel Nicolle. 
Watches and ee ge porn og Cada H. Laffillée. 
Art and A Cc M, Dewal and E. Cuyer. 
Contemporary Czech Composers, A. Soubtis. 


Revue Blanche.—1:, Rue Larrirre, Parts. (1 fr, No, a, 
The Case of Captain Doinau, Caroline d’ Ambre. 
Co-operation of Ideas, Robert Dre us. 
OV. 15. 
The Réle of the Army in France: © Gaston Moch. 
Stéphane Mallarmé and Literary Decadence. R. dé Gourmont...». 
Revue Bleue.—Fisner Unwin, Paternoster Square, 6d. Nov, 5. 
The Socialiahess Ideal of Integral-Instruction. A. Fouillée, 
France before the Consulate, 2795-1800. _ Gilbert Stenger. 
OV. 12. 





Th: Recent Revolution in China. 
France befdre the Consulate, 1795-1800. Con‘inued. G. Stenger, 
Ov. I 
R'chard Wagner. Emile Faguet. > 
The Scientific Spirit. Alfred Croiset. 
Nov. 26. 
Unpublished Souvenirs of Prince Bismarck. 
The Age of Gold, L, de Launay. 


Revue des Deux Mondeés.—18, Kinc Wittiam Srreer, SrRAND, 
30s. per half-year. Nov. t. 
Richelieu and Marie de Médicis at Blois. G, Hanotaux. 
The Coronation of Queen Wilhelmina. C. Benoist. 
Catholicism in the United States. F. Brunetiére. 
The Egyptian Occupation of the Upper Nile. H. Dehérain, 
Henry Reeve: an Englishman who loved France. G. Valbert. 
Ov. I 
Fragments and Memories. Comte de Montalivet 
The Chinese Problem. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The Gold of Klondike. A, de Foyille. 
Puvis de Chavannes. R. de La Sizeranne. 
France in the Levant. E. Lamy. 


Revue Encyclopédique,—18, King WitttAm SrREET, STRAND, 
7s. perqr. Nov, 5. 
The Celts, Illustrated. Ferdinand Let. ‘ 
Stéphane Mallarmé, Illustrated. Camille Mauclair. 
The Poetry of Mallarmé. Charles Maurras, 
Ov. 12. 
Re -nan, from His Correspondence. Paul Bourget. 
Yélicien Rops. Illustrated, pss Mauclair, 


19. bin ltt 4 ‘ 
Madame Chalgrin, Wife of Joseph aes Illustrated, Casimir Stryienski. 
Japan. Illustrated. L. Maury. 


Art in. Germany and Austria. titustratal: J. Meier-Graefz. 
The Dreyfus Case. Illustrated. R. Gestin. 


Revue Frangaise de e lEinanger et des Colpales.--se; Rug DELA 
Vicrome, Paris. 2frs. Nov. 

The Changes in China and the =e Claims. With Maps. ‘A, Salaignac, 

The French Soudan. G. Vase 

Omdurman and Fashoda. A, Merwali 

The Marchand Mission. A. Montell. 


Revue Générale,—16, Rue TREURENBERG, Brusses, 
12 frs. per annum. Nov, 
A Visit to the Congo, _ Illustrated. Continued. “Georges Vaes. 
Frangois Coppée. Georges rand. 
Conservation in France. Concluded.. Henry Bordeaux. 
Madame de Miramion. A, Chevalier, 
Feminism. Prosper Saey. 


Revue Hebdomadaire,—10, Rue Garancitre, Paris. g0.¢, 
OV. 5, 22. 


Henry Reeve and His French Friends. A. Spont. 


Revue Internationale de Musique.—3, Rus ViGnon, Paris. 

20 frs. per annum.’ Nov. r. 
Autographiana ; Musical Albums, &c. ‘Charles Malherbe. 
Louis Gallet. Augé de Lassus. 
The Fath perm Musical Society and the Mercy Conservatoice. Z. de 

assilie’ 
Munich Opera in the XVJ., XVII. and XVIII. Cis J. G., Prod. 
homme, 
Nov. 15. 

Wagner’s Isolde. Emile de Saint-Auban 
Reminiscences of a Musical Criti¢ in Nei Adolphe ith 
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_Music in Russia in the. pea Eaheorath Comper Albert Soubies. 
tr one Thee the hi th Cen F. D. Ménil. 
e Eng yric teen! tury. F. 
he English Lyric There nthe igh Henry Eymieu. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s, Rue pz Mézitxes, Panis. 
ufr. asc. Nov. 5. 


Girls’ Schools in cower, Maurice Wolff. 


Queen Louise of « Mms,.R, Rémusat. 
Imagination i in Literature. a 
The Forest of Pontaigebleas ie Act °G 

e Forest of Fon in Art.“ °Gas . 
The Hygiene of the Mouth. Dr. po peng Bertifion. 


Puvis de Chavannes and Mural Pamela. 
Girls’ Schools in Germany. Continued. M, 
Some Contemporary French Poets. “ Dauphin-Meunier. 
The Plague. De. Jacques de Nittis. 


Revue de Motaphysiqne ct 4¢ Aaa sagt Rue pe Mézikres, Paais. 


T he Deductive } Method of Research G. Vaile. - 
n Unpublis ment of * ee losophie,” by Lamennais. 
The Idealist Illusion M. Blondel 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—6, Bo ia pes Saivvs-Pires, Paris. 
The Log ney in France in the Dedbeancid Century. Continued. F. 
Garilhe. 


The Vendée Insurrection. Continued. Dom Chamard. 
The — and the Blockade of Dahomey in 1830. Continued. A. d> 
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ANNUAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


WITH the help of the ANNUAL INDEX, the student or writer can easily 
ascertain in what Periodicals he can read articles on almost any subject ; 
and, as the more recent Magazines and Reviews are to be found in the 
newer as well as the old Public Libraries, these mines of current thought need 
no longer remain unexplored on the shelves with such a handy Key, issued 
at a price within the means of all. 

The ANNUAL INDEX is universally admitted to be the best work in 
its line ever published, and “an absolutely indispensable work of reference” 
for Librarians, Booksellers, Journalists, Clergymen, and all Contributors to 
the Literature of our time. 

The First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Volumes, covering the years 
1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894, are still to be had at 5s. each; or 
5s. 6d. post free. 


elaborated, are issued at Ios. nett. 
The Ninth Volume, covering 1898, is in preparation. 


VoL. I., covering the year 1890. VoL. III., covering the year 1892. 
VoL. II., covering the year 1891. VoL. IV., covering the year 1893. 
VoL. V., covering the year 1894. 
5s. per Volume; or 5s. 6d. post free. 
VoLUME VI., covering the year 1895, 10s. post free. 


VOLUME VII., covering the year 1896, ros. post free. 
VOLUME VIII., covering the year 1897, 10s. post free. 
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. 96 COLLEGE GREEN 


LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM 
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Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in 


at least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continu- 


ance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert 8q. 
CARDIEF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
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6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 








Printed by R. & R. CLARK, LIMITED, Edinburgh. 
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For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) £800 only, instead of £1000. 


OR, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26 : 10s.—being thus free of payment before age 55. 
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[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.} 


* A person of 80 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: lis. 


W, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 





Scottesh Provident Institution. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 


t At age 40, the Premium ceasing before age 66 is, for £1000, £82 : 5s.—about the same as most Offices 
HBAD OFFIOH 











require during the whole term of life. 
DUNDEE, 12 Victoria Chambers. LEEDS, 36 Park Row. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. 


ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. 
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} Scottish Provident} 
ae Institution’ 7 


Family Provision 





In the selection of an Assurance Office for the purposell 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family ~ 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- © 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after — 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide — 
this Fund on ¢he.most moderate terms, without sacrifice ~ 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 


The system of the Scottish. Provident Institution is ~ 
specially suited for such requirements. The PRemiuMS are so ~ 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1200 or £1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for £1000 only—the £200 or 
4250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus. 
The Wuote Surptus goes to the Policyholders, on a system © 
at.once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by’ © 
whose early death there is a Zoss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at the last Septennial Valuation (1894).was £1,423,000. 
The additions to policies’sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than one- 
half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled to 
Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average equal 
to an addition of about 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 
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The Accumulated Funds exceed 
Ten and a half Millions Sterling. 


LONDON: 17 EING WILLIAM STREET, B.O. 
HEAD OFFIOE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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JNO 10s, / piccensderter Typewriter Co. fi i 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. .@ 
T. TURNER, LIMITED, HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC.» 


Cee 


/ London Agents—{rii08. DIXON, 195, OXFORD ST. (Next door to Busvanns): 
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SENT ON TRIAL EVERYWHERE AGAINST CASH DEPOSIT. eo te 











Call at a London Agency and SEE THE MACHEN: 





| 275 Gold Medals, &c. 
N LB. Just: three words are necessary in order to obtain the right ‘Seton. viz. : 


Fry's—Pure—Concentrated. 
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3 “CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
‘PURE MALT VINEGA 











Is Sold in Imperial Pint and Quart Bottles 
BY ALE GROCERS AND STORES. 


 Winegar Brewery: BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, 


| o T L R OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATI 
; ins only Truss . iC EAVE S FD ‘ ‘ 
; Worn and C L a = | 2 FOR ‘ 2 
Recdmim eniied by @ INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED 


SIR A GU AR ANTEED REMEDY. **An excellent food, anne sin CHAR bes A. CAMER fe oe 


. ANDREW Simple, Rapid, Effective, Has for some time been used in t 
ae ; MEDICAL REPORTS AND TESTIMONIALS RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


ON RECEIPT OF STAMPED ADDRESS. 
CL ARK EXTRACTS from LETTERS. the Originals of 
§ which can be seen 6n application :-- Always ask for.. - Use only.. 


t PRESIDENT “ After wearing your truss for six months (which has 


i Geatee : 
ee effectually all the time prevented any I ie of the > . le : rs 
: of the sows the one" — to a Sopa ce ending up rata } \ ‘is \ i 
ot ie ¢ the truss, even when I cou: me nd., F.R , 
ROVALCOLLEGE YWercs. LM, LSA. : f 


_ of PHYSICIANS. wt 0M. a is more curative than any I know of.’ = 














Ve aoe —. rn ey S RAY — Sagteveyr-st on’ the old patterns.”— Refined, Easy-Polishing, Best 


¢ Pitty must cong atulate you on your success therefore, and. I need s~ ag heonee you 
* in future, your specialiré alone wi'l be recomn.ended by me.”—M.B. Edin., C.M. 
at Ber! st. te that-1 heard from Mr. BR—-—, wh) had a truss from vou more 
= os Our Na rf tells me his rupture ha; not been down once in all that time,” — B LA 6 K LEA Di 
8 > 
2 “Mill Street, Conduit Street, London, W 


Printed. by WILLIAM Resin a0 AND. Sons, LIMITED, Stamford’ Street mera Charing Cross, and Ses 
HORACE MARSHALL AND Son, at 125, Fleet Street, E.C.—December, 1898, 


ie Adverticoment Comtracters, JOHN HADDON & CO., Central Advertisement Offices, Bouverie Hause, Si 
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